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Many of my friends, like myself, will 

A a eee miss this month the familiar cover of 

the New Year. the Reviews or Reviews. But 
time had come for a new start in 

more ways than one, and it was only in 
accordance with the fitness of things, after stick- 
ing for thirteen years to the somewhat quaint and 
inartistic design with which the Review was first 
started, that we should emphasise the new departure 
by giving our Review a new dress. In the thirteen 
years that have elapsed since I published the first 
number of the Review many things have happened ; 
among others, the note.of the REview has become 
more international. The ideal of the unity of the 
English-speaking world, which thirteen years ago 
seemed an almost fantastic term, is now recognised 
by all of us as a conception which is a_ very 
practical force in contemporary politics, It 
is necessary, therefore, to move onward and 
struggle to obtain the recognition of a still wider 
ideal—the ideal of the unity of the human race what- 
ever language it may speak. And, at the same time, 
we have to work more for the home and its needs 
.than for politics, Hence Miss Pitman has introduced 
in the cover three figures. emblematical of the 
human race: Man, the. worker, grasping hand 
on ‘terms of frank equality with the Woman, the 
mother, at whose feet lies the Babe in the cradle, 
which holds the Future in its hands. At the same 
time that I have changed the cover I introduce the 





element of fiction—fact draped with fiction, I might 
rather say—to make the movement of the world’s affairs 
more vividly interesting to all the inmates of our 
home. Many who begin with fiction will, I hope, as 
I did myself in my boyhood, go on to more solid 
reading, the supply of which will be in no way 
stinted because of the introduction of this new 


feature. 
The New Year has opened well in 
A Good foreign affairs, because the Old Year 
Beginning. closed so badly, December opened 


with an act of supreme folly on the 
part of the British Government. The violent attack 
made by the British and German Governments on 
the Republic of Venezuela, in order to exact pay- 
ment of debts alleged to be due to the German and 
British creditors, evoked a widespread and almost 
universal protest throughout the English-speaking 
world. The grounds of this protest were suc- 
cinctly summarised in a resolution, carried almost 
unanimously, in Dr. Clifford’s church on Peace Sunday 
night. The resolution condemned the attack upon 
Venezuela, first, because no effort had been made before 
appealing to force to settle the matter by arbitration. 
Secondly, because Parliament had been kept in the 
dark as to what was going on until the guns began to 
speak ; and, thirdly, because the Government had 
departed from the time-honoured policy of Great 
Britain by tying us up with an entangling alliance with 
a foreign Power whose ulterior designs were suspected 
by our kindred in the United States, and whose 
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avowed purpose was to use the British Fleet as the 
bum-bailiff of foreign bondholders. After the resolu- 
tion was carried the word “debt-collectors” was 
substituted for “‘ bum-bailiffs,” but the sense remained 
the same. 


Mr. Balfour, speaking in the Guild- 

psiinihe aebiandd hall on Lord Mayor’s night, de- 
the nounced as fantastic inventions the 
German Alliance. + .tement that the German Emperor 
had come to this country with the design of inveigling 
England into an alliance with Germany. It now 
appears, however, that the moment Lord Lansdowne 
left the presence of the Kaiser he entered into an 
entangling alliance with Germany for the purpose 
of waging war on Venezuela. And so hard and 
fast was this alliance that we bound ourselves not to 
accept any settlement, no matter how satisfactory 
it might be to us, unless it was equally satis- 
factory to Germany. Although the first independent 
British ultimatum was despatched to Venezuela in 
July, and the third was launched in November, the 
representatives of what was supposed to be a self- 
governing nation were not told one word about what 
was being done in their name until the Venezuelan 
coast was blockaded and the Venezuelan fleet seized 
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and partially destroyed. The Americans, who dis- 
trust the Germans, wondered why we had gone 
debt-collecting in their company. ‘The Ministers 
found, much to their surprise, that there was hardly a 
voice raised, even among the ranks of their supporters, 
in favour of their new little war, while even Rudyard 
Kipling broke out into rhyme to curse it. 
As soon as the Government were 
Arbitration aware that even their Jingo sup- 
the datieinad porters revolted against their high- 
handed attack upon the South 
American Republic, they began to discover that there 
was great virtue in Arbitration. Their first idea was 
to get President Roosevelt to act as arbitrator, believ- 
ing that if he made an award the United States would 
be morally obliged to use its whole power to enforce 
it. For this vcry self-same reason, not wishing to be 
committed to the collection of European debts in 
South America, President Roosevelt declined the 
proposal. And he made the obvious suggestion 
that, as England and Germany had co-operated with 
America in founding the Hague Tribunal for the 
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settlement of such disputes, they had much better 
appeal to that Tribunal, which was regularly consti- 
tuted, instead of attempting to improvise a new court 
ad hoc. After some demur England and Germany 
gave way, and the question of the claims which they 
have upon Venezuela will be referred to the Inter- 
national High Court, the tribunal created by the 
Hague Conference. 
The best friends of England in the 
How — United States looked with unfeigned 
Monroe Doctrine. 2larm upon our action in making war 
upon Venezuela in company with 
Germany. For while the Monroe Doctrine in 
no way forbids punitive measures against American 
States, it does forbid any American 
territory. Now it is very difficult. to make 
punitive measures effective without occupying. terri- 
tory, and when once European force is established 
on foreign soil it is very difficult to get it out 
again. Occupation can become permanent, as in 
Egypt, If* the Allies 
had occupied any port in Venezuela the hostile 


seizure of 
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Diagram showing Anglo-German Blockade. 


feeling in the United States would have become 
very strong. ‘It seems to some of us, therefore, 
that, for the avoidance of difficulties in the future, 
it would be advisable that President Roosevelt 
should develop the Monroe Doctrine a little so as to 
put a veto upon any resort to force against any 
American State until arbitration had been offered to 
that State, and by that State had been refused. This 
would not entirely preclude the danger of the seizure 
by European armies of American soil either to 
enforce the payment of an award or to enforce 
claims which some American State might refuse 
to send to arbitration, but it would avert a great 
number, and in nine cases out of ten would obviate 
any necessity for appealing to force. It seems 
not improbable that before five years are past the 
very men who have poured most ridicule upon the 
Hague Conference will recognise that in the Hague 
Tribunal there has been created the only way of 
escape from an endlessly recurring series of costly and 
dangerous expeditions. 
Last month the Norwegian Com- 
The mittee entrusted with the distribution 
Nobel Peace Prize. of the £8,000, which the late Mr. 
Nobel directed should be given 
every year to those who have done the most to pro- 
mote the Peace of the World and good feeling among 
the nations, divided it between M. Du Commun, 
secretary of the permanent bureau of the Peace 
Societies at Berne, and M. Gobat, the secretary of 
the Interparliamentary Conference. M. Du Commun 
is one of the most statesmenlike of all professionals 
of peace, if we may use that term, and we heartily 
congratulate him upon this recognition of his services. 
Some surprise has been expressed that the other 
moiety of the grant was not given to the Baroness von 
Siittner, who, I regret to learn, has last month suffered 
the loss of her devoted husband. If it had not been 
for the Baroness von Siittner it is tolerably certain there 


would have been no peace prize given by Mr. Nobel, 
and even if the author of “ Die Waffen Nieder” had 
done nothing for peace beyond persuading Mr. Nobel 
to found this annual prize, she certainly deserved to 
be recognised as one of the most eminent benefactors 
of mankind, If, however, the committee were to look 
beyond the professionals of peace to those statesmen 
and diplomatists who have laboured to give effect to 
the aspirations for international friendship, there is no 
one who stands out more prominently than Professor 
Martens. He towers head and shoulders above all 
those who achieved great things in the cause of inter- 
national peace. Not only has Professor Martens well 
won the sobriguet of the Chief Justice of Christendom 
by the sagacity and ‘act with which he has presided 
over international a.oitrations, but he, more than any 
other man, was the artificer of the Hague Conventions. 
The Durbar at Delhi has gone off 
with great é/at. Lord Curzon has 
shown his capacity to act as stage- 


The 
Delhi Durbar. 


manager _ for 
the Empire. 


The Oriental 
world, it is 
said, loves a 


spectacle. In 
that case it is 
very like the 
Western world. 
The only differ- 
ence is_ that 
under an 
Indian sky you 
can __ produce 
brighter effects, 
and the colour 
of* the 
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it is under the grey mists of our own native 
land. ‘The-Durbar is no doubt a great scenic 
advertisement of the Empire. But it is doubtful 
whether in the long run this kind of sentimental 
reclame is worth the money and the attention it 
costs. Behind these bejewelled Maharajahs, though 
invisible at Delhi, are millions of starving ryots 
who never have enough to eat. If, as many 
observers declare, we are bleeding India to death 
-and the diminution in the natural increase 
of the population seems to confirm this—all this 
Imperial revelry will not look well in the pages of 
history. The fireworks, we are told, were of un- 
precedented magnificence. Where are they now? 
They are a memiory of the past. And that is 
what our Indian Empire will be if the present drift 
towards destitution is not checked by more drastic 
remedies than the most Imperial of Imre Kiralfys 
can supply. 
Even in the midst of the Coronation 
A Cloud junketings at Delhi men felt the 
the oS. Panay presence of a cloud in the far North- 
West. The Ameer Habibullah de- 
clined to attend the Durbar, which is not much to 
be wondered at, considering all things. Possibly his 
absence is the only foundation for the report that his 
subsidy has been stopped and that the importation of 
arms has been forbidden. If these stories be true the 
outlook is gloomy indeed. We trust that Lord 
Curzon will not allow any feeling of resentment to 
lure him inte a policy of hostility to the Afghan Ameer. 
We have never invaded Afghanistan without regret- 
ting it. That wild boar of the hills is not worth the 
shearing. We hope that Lord Curzon will leave 


India without having sullied his reign’ by an Afghan ~ 


war, 
Parliament having risen and Mr. Bal- 
Mr. se plan four having influenza, Mr. Chamberlain 
Africa. has been able to monopolise public 
attention, In the cruiser Good Hope 
he crossed the Bay of Biscay, threaded the Mediter- 
ranean, and then, after making calls at Egypt and at 
Uganda, found himself in Natal at Christmas. He 
received a vociferous welcome, to which he responded 
in terms which showed that he is fully determined to 
play the great 7é/ in South Africa. Banquets, recep- 
tions, interviews followed in fast succession. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, if he keeps it up at this rate, will wear himself 
out before he leaves South Africa. He is sixty-five years 
of age, unaccustomed to the African sun, and he has 
not yet quite recovered from the accident to his head. 
Zven if he. had no speeches to make he would find 


his programme exhausting; but, as he has been 
making a couple of public speechés every day, and 
receiving all manner of deputations all day long, it 
will. be a miracle if he is not knocked up. Mr. 
Chamberlain is speaking as a confirmed optimist, and 
he will neéd his optimism to carry him safely through 
tle regions which have been devastated by the war. 
He has come, he says, to strengthen Lord Milner’s 
hand ; it is quite compatible with this that his visit 
may result in the transfer of Lord Milner to another 
sphere of activity. 


The one significant note of Mr 
Scotch or Irish & » ig 


Treatment | Chamberlain’s speeches in Natal was 
for his appeal to the Boers to imitate the 
the Boers, 


Scotch jn accepting the union with 
England. ‘To this the Boers may well reply that they 
are perfectly willing to be as loyal as the Scotch if 
they get Scotch terms, At present they have worse 
than Irish terms. Lord Milner’s Coercion Act is 
worse than anything that we ever tmflicted upon 
Ireland. The whole future of South Africa 
turns upon this one question: whether the Dutch 
are to be treated like the Scotch or the Irish? 
Mr. Chamberlain talked about treating them like the 
Scotch, but Lord Milner treats them like the Irish all 
the time ; and as acts are more significant than words, 
it will not be surprising if Mr. Chamberlain should look 
in vain for any hearty response to his appeal to the 
Boers to accept the situation and co-operate actively 
in the government of the new Colonies, unless 
he can bring the acts of the administration into 
harmony with the professions of the Colonial 
Secretary, 


The death of the Archbishop of 


ot ng Canterbury removes a rugged and 
Archbishop, familiar figure from the contem- 
porary stage. Dr. Temple was a 
fine example of a familiar type. In his early 
youth he was a Liberal, as he grew older he 
gradually became more and more Conservative, 
and finally died as the chief champion of the 
most reactionary legislative measure of recent times. 
Mr. Gladstone began as a Conservative and ended 
as the leader of the Liberal Home Rulers. Dr. 
Temple began as a Broad-Church essayist and 
reviewer, he was an advocate of Disestablishment, 
and he generally marched in the van. He ended 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, and made his last 
speech in the House of Lords in defence of the 
Education Bill, which, in the opinion of Lord Rose- 
bery, confronts Nonconformists with the alternative 
of resistance or extinction. 


Oy Ae Midas ee 





Personally I only once came: into 

Reminiscence contact with the late Archbishop, I 
the Fo RO met him many times, but always in 
connection with the same subject. 

Before beginning the investigations that culminated 
in the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1885, I wrote to Dr. Temple, then Bishop of London, 
and told him what I proposed to do. He came down 
to Northumberland Street, seated himself in Milner’s 
chair, and asked me to tell him what I proposed to 
do. I told him. “What do you want me for?” he 
asked. I said, “ Only this. If I get run in as the result 
of my inquiries, I want to be able to call you as a 
_witness to prove the motive of my action.” Without 
a moment's hesitation the good Bishop replied, “ All 
right, you can depend on me,” and he was off 
downstairs before I realised he was going. I did 
depend on him, and he never flinched. He became 
a member of the Mansion House Committee that 
investigated the truth of my articles, he subscribed 
to my defence fund, and he attended as witness 
at the Old Bailey. . He never grumbled or com- 


plained: What he promised he performed. I am 
also grateful to him for his steady advocacy of the 
right of woman to full citizenship. On this question 
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he was staunch and true. He never went back on 
the cause of womanhood as he wilted on many 
others. “A beast, but a just beast,” as the school- 
boy called him, is not a bad epitaph for the Arch- 
bishop, although it should be explained that 
beast in the schoolboy’s vocabulary has not the 
significance which it possesses in the mouths of 
the grown-up. 
Ministers put their Education Bill 
The Passing through after all, and the problem 
PE Act. immediately confronting the Noncon- 
formists is whether they will consent 
to assist in its execution. Will they pay rates, or, what 
is more immediately important, will they serve on the 
local public bodies which take over the work -of the 
School Boards? If they refuse, they place the whole 
of the administration of the Act in the hands of the 
Clericals. If, on the contrary, they take their seats 
on the new governing bodies, how can t’ ey refuse to 
pay the rate which they themselves will have levied ? 
Lord Rosebery has told the Nonconformists that if 
they acquiesce in the new law they will cease to exist 
politically, and he has added as an afterthought 
that the Liberal Party will be in the same plight. It 
is too soon to see how things will shape themselves. 
But some Church- 
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Madame Bahr-elief (wife of the Russian Agent at Sofia) with 600 Macedonian Refugees 
in Rila Monastery. 








men are beginning 
to realise what 
a Pyrrhic victory 
they have won by 
using a_ khaki 
majority in order 
to quarter their 
schools on the 
rates. They have 
had their way. 
Even the cost of 
the daily wear and 
tear of the school 
buildings is to be 
thrown upon the 
rates—a_ con- 
cession which 
sweetened the bit- 
ter pill of the 


finally amended 
Kenyon-Slaney 
Clause, against 


which Lord H. 
Cecil and the 
Clericals are still 
fuming and raging. 
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The Irish Members, in obedience to 
Better Prospects the orders of Archbishop Walsh, 
ra, A returned to Westminster in order to 
enable the Government to carry their 
wear and tear amendment, introduced by the House 
of Lords through the House of Commons, But for the 
Archbishop’s interference the clause would have been 
lost. It was carried by 197 against 195. If the 65 
Nationalists had stopped away the amendment would 
have been lost by 27. ‘The much-talked-of Conference 
between the representatives of the landlords and the 
tenants has been sitting last month, and there seems 
to be a general expectation that, as a result of its 
deliberations, the final buying out of the landlords will 
be arranged on terms mutually satisfactory to both 
parties. If so, an Irish Land Bill will have to have 
the first place in the Ministerial programme for next 
year. 
It is unpleasant to read that we have 
The — helped to precipitate a revolution in 
Morocco. Morocco by encouraging the young 
Sultan’s taste for Western inventions. 
It is asserted that the success of the insurgents who, 
at the moment of writing, are besieging their sove- 
reign in his capital, is largely due to the prejudice of 
the old Tories of Morocco against a Sultan who 
suffers himself to be beguiled into the ways of the 
Infidel. Unless some help arrives soon to rescue the 
capital, the chances are that the Sultan will be 
deposed. There is some talk of a joint European 
intervention for the restoration of the status quo. 
The difficulties and dangers attending any such a joint 
expedition are so great that it is much more probable 
the Powers will agree to let the Moroccans fight it 
out by themselves without any interference from with- 
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out. If France 
goes into 
Morocco Italy 
will probably 
go into Tripoli. 
It is easy to 
go in, but to 








come out is 
another 
matter. 


Count Lamsdorff 
in 
the Balkans. 


It would seem 
as if at last 
something was 
going to be 
done for the 





Macedonians. 
It is not before 
time. The 
condition of Macedonia is the shame of the East 
and the special disgrace of England. But for the 


Count Lamsdorff. 


necessity, the electoral necessity, of palming off 


the Peace-with- Honour fraud upon the British 
public, Macedonia would have been free from the 
Turkish yoke ever since 1878. Lord Beacons- 
field and our Jingoes, in order to spite Russia, 
thrust the luckless province back into Ottoman 
bondage, taking as security against their oppression a 
worthless pledge in the shape of an article in the 
Berlin Treaty which remains unexecuted to this day. 
The visit of Count Lamsdorff to Sofia and Belgrade 
en route to Vienna would seem to indicate that at last 
the Russian Government sees that something must be 
done if its hand is not to be 
forced by a Macedonianrising 











with resultant Macedonian 
massacre, . It is to be hoped 
that the Russians have not 
waked up too late. The in- 
creased power which modern 
weapons give to the defen- 
sive is fully appreciated by 
the Sultan, and he will be 
much more difficult to coerce 
—by land—than heretofore. 
3y water he is as vulner- 
able as ever. But will a 
single naval Power lend a 
hand to save the Mace- 
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donians ? 
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‘The key to a pacific solution of the 
An Macedonian question lies in a good 
Austro-Russian : . 
Alliance. understanding between Russia and 
~ Austria in the first place, and in the 
second, in the acceptance by Servia and Bulgaria of 
whatever solution Vienna and St. Petersburg agree 
is practicable. Even if the two great and the two 
little Powers were all of one mind in the matter, there 
is still the danger that the Sultan might prove obdurate. 
No reform is worth a cent in any Turkish province, 
excepting so far as it reduces to zero the power of the 
Turk to plunder and harry, to outrage and murder 
his subjects, It ought to be possible to East- 
Roumelianise Macedonia; but who will bell the cat ? 
Every year ‘that passes increases the detestation 
and horror with which we have ever regarded Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy at the Congress of Berlin. 
The preparations for the expedition 
The New 2gainst the Mad Mullah continue, 
African Wars. and before the next number of this 
Review is issued the campaign will 
probably be in full progress. We are also threat- 
ened with a new war at the other side of Africa, where 
Sir F. D. Lugard and Flora Shaw, his wife, are said 
to be preparing an expedition against the Sultan of 
Sokoto. It appears that, notwithstanding Lord Lans- 
downe’s wise refusal to accept the proffered services 
of Boers in the Somali Campaign, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Brodrick have arranged to ship some three 
hundred Boers to assist the British native levies in 
finding the Mad Mullah. These men will all be 
hands-uppers or Nation2! Scouts, and the genuine 
patriotic burgher will rightly regard their readiness to 
shed blood in a British quarrel as another proof of 
the intrinsic unworthiness of their nature. In view 
of these thickening difficulties along our frontiers it 
is no wonder that even so doughty a fighting man as 
Sir Charles: Beresford has felt it necessary to declare 
that, “as a British subject, I don’t want to see an acre 
more added to the British Empire, as our Imperial 
responsibilities are enormously in excess of our 
organisation for defence.” 


It is to be hoped that the new treaty , 


The Treaty that has been concluded between 
with aut va = 
Abyssinia. Great Britain and Abyssinia will pre- 


vent any trouble arising owing to the 
hitherto. somewhat indeterminate frontier line be- 
tween’ Abyssinia and the Soudan. It is also impor- 
tant, inasmuch as it secures to us a right to construct 


‘a section of the Cape to Cairo railway which will link 


Uganda with the Soudan. The Abyssinians also bind 
themselves not to construct or allow to be constructed 
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any work across the Blue Nile or the Sobat which 
would arrest the flow of their waters into the Nile, 


The German Government has. suc- 


The ceeded in forcing the Tariff Bill 
German Tariff A ; 
Bill, through the Reichstag, but in so doing 


it has set a dangerous precedent. 
For instead of allowing the Reichstag to discuss the 
Bill in committee clause by clause, the whole Bill was 
passed en bloc. This is worse even than the guillotine 
by compartments. If this precedent is to be followed, 
any strong Minister with a subservient majority at his 
heels can rush any measure through Parliament 
without debate on any of its details. Committee 
stage may be dispensed with altogether, and the most 
elaborate Bill may be carried without any discussion 
of its provisions. From this to the passing of a compre- 
hensive resolution authorising Count von Biilow to do 
what he likes in the name of the Chamber there is 
only a very short step. No wonder Professor 
Mommsen is alarmed and talks about the possibility of 
a coup d’état of autocracy. It remains to be seen 
how Count von Biilow will handle the absolute power 
which has been placed in his hands by the majority of 


the Reichstag. 
The heroine of the most impudent 


The Captured swindle of modern times, Madame 
Humberts. Humbert, who raised millions on 
the security of an empty safe anda 

purely imaginary millionaire, has been arrested at 
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Madrid together with the other members of the 
family. ‘They are now on trial in Paris. The story 
of this astounding fraud has been told at length by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor. He will now have to bring out a new 
edition with the report of the trial and conviction of 
the Humberts. Their arrest has been the event of the 
month for the Parisians, who are looking forward to 
this cause célébre with much greater interest than 
Londoners listened to the dreary imbecilities of the 
Hartopp case, or even to the investigation of the 
alleged poisoning of his three wives or mistresses by 
the Pole “ Chapman,” at Southwark. 


The great Blowitz is en retraite. No 


8. bale longer will this inimitable journalist 

of regale the readers of the Zimes with 

M. Blowitz. : se 0 
anecdotes culled from the inex- 

haustible store of his personal experiences. He 


has retired, and 
his retirement 
has been adver- 
tised by solemn 
leavetaking and 
public presen- 
tation. The 
Times may find 
another man 
to take his 
place. But 
whether they 
appoint Fuller- 
ton or Lavino, 
they will never 
find another 
Blowitz I 
hope soon to 
hear that the 
great Blowitz 
is about to publish a volume or two or three of his 
reminiscences. Of late-he has been rather stout and 
scant of breath on the physical plane, but his memory 
is still good, neither has his natural force with the 
pen in any way abated. He owes us all a last con- 
tribution to the gaiety and instruction: of nations, 
and he will not fail. 


_ 





M. Blowitz. 


The new Licensing Act tame into 

The New operation on the first of January 
Licensing Act. this year. As far as relates to habitual 
drunkards, it is calculated to create no 

small commotion in the dipsomaniac fraternity. After 
a tippler has been duly black-listed he is liable to 
be sent to gaol even if he tries to get drink, while 
the penalties for supplying black-listed persons are 
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such that the police should, in common justice, 
supply the publicans with photographs of all 
persons on their list, for purposes of con- 
venient reference. It will be interesting to see how 
the restrictions made at drinking-clubs will work in 


practice. Hitherto the club has been the despair of 


the Temperance Reformer. It is a good thing for 
our Jingo patriots that the new Act was not in opera- 
tion when Mafficking was the rage, for it is now no 
longer necessary for a drunkard to be disorderly in 
order to justify his arrest. Anyone found drunk in 
any public place can be carted off to the police- 
station without ceremony. It .will be necessary in 
some districts to increase the number of cells in the 
police courts, otherwise we shall come to the same 
state of things which existed in Chicago in 1894, 
where half a dozen persons were herded together like 
wild beasts in a cage. 

Mr. Arnold White has republished in 


Mr. Arnold White pamphlet form the vigorous series of 
on 


Efficiency. articles on Efficiency which he con- 
tributed to the Daily Dispatch of 
Manchester—a provincial paper which has recently 
made rapid progress towards the leading position in 
the provincial press. Mr. Arnold White has a slash- 
ing style: he calls a spade a spade ; and although it 
would be too much to accept every word he says as 
gospel truth, he has taken a great deal of trouble in 
getting up his facts, and there is probably not more 
exaggeration than is necessary to bring home to the 
apathetic reader that things are in a bad way, and 
that something should be done to put them right. 





The Flight 
of the 
Crown Princess 
of Saxony. 

The Austrian 
Archduchess, 
who married the 
Crown Prince of 
Saxony, created 
considerable 
scandal in Eu- 
rope by runniig 
off from home 
and leaving her 
husband and 
children, in 
order to enjoy 
a freer life with 
her brother and 
a French tutor 


Photograph by) 


[Otto Mayer. 
The Crown Princess of Saxony. 
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of the name of Giron. Her married life for some 
time past has been very unhappy. She seems to 
have found the restraint of Court life extremely 
irksome, which is not to be wondered at, if the story 
be true that she was frequently in confinement to 
reduce the exuberance of her somewhat eccentric 
nature. There is a suggestion that she is a lunatic ; 
but if all women are to be regarded as lunatics who 
act upon the principle that “all for love, or the world 
well lost,” our asylums would have to be considerably 
enlarged. 
In England there have been two great 
Two scandals during the month. One was 
British Seandals. the Hartopp case, in which the Court 
was keptfor weeks listening toa minute 
and well-nigh microscopic exhibition of the almost 
vacuous imbecility of the life of the idle rich. The fact 
that the jury whitewashed everybody at the end 
in no way diminished the significance of this reminder, 
that when wealthy indolent people make the pursuit 
of pleasure the labour of their life, they usually lead 
lives of which a decent tramp might be ashamed. 
The other scandal, which is much more serious in its 
way, is the refusal of Ministers to prosecute Mr. 
Whitaker Wright for his astonishing financial feats 
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performed in connection with the companies with which 
Lord Dufferin’s name was so unfortunately associated. 
What everybody says in the City of London is that a 
Royal Duke was one of those who profited by Mr. 
Whitaker Wright’s financial operations, and therefore 
the Attorney-General was prepared to face any amount 
of indignation rather than put the law in motion. 
What truth there may be in this I don’t know, but what 
everybody says is that there must be some reason of 
the kind, otherwise the Public Prosecutor would long 
ago have been put in motion. 

New Years Day brought with it 


The Latest another important contribution to the 
Old Age Pension : . Mi 
vo sare forces making for a speedy enact 


ment of Old Age Pensions. Last 
March the National Conference of Friendly Societies 
passed resolutions in favour of a free pension from 
the State of ‘5s. a week to every needy and worthy 
person over sixty-five years of age. The sub-committee 
subsequently appointed to embody this principle in 
form for legislation issued its report at the turn of the 
year. It recommends the appointment of pension 
authorities by rural, urban, and borough councils, who 
shall pay the weekly five shillings ‘n the first instance, 
but shall receive the same back from the Imperial 





A Humbert Tea Party. 


Those seated, beginning at the left, are, Mdlle. Eve Humbert ; M. Du Buit (celebrated lawyer ; the Sir Edward Clarke of France.) ;_ Maria Daurignac ; 
unknown man, whose face has been disguised i in the negative ; Madame Thérése Humbert. Those standing, beginning at the left, are, Frederick Humbert, 


husband of Madame and father of Eve; Emile Daurignac ; Senator Barriére. 
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Mr. Whitaker Wright. 


Treasury. Pensions shall form no burden on the 
rates. Poor Law Guardians are not even mentioned. 
‘The applicant must be sixty-five years of age, a 


British-born subject or a British naturalised subject of 


twenty-five years’ standing, who has not habitually 


received Poor Law relief, and has not been convicted of 


felony within twenty-five years previously or of any 
minor offence within ten years previously to sixty-five, 
and “is not leading an immoral life.” This last clause 
is not more nearly defined. 
Applicants must not have an income 
Cnly for the Poor of more than ros. a week, or if hus- 
and : 
‘‘Ppovident.” band and wife, not more than 15s. a 
week jointly, and must be unable to 
follow their usual occupation (except female home 
duties). On top of the minimum of ros.'a week 
applicants may have not more than 55s. from a friendly 
society or trade union. But the two vital clauses 
5 a 
4. That the applicant has, according to the judgment of the 
pension authority, endeavoured, to the best of his or her means 
or opportunities, to be provident by (2) membership in a 
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registered friendly society (not being a dividing society) pro- 
viding sick, funeral, or superannuation, or other benefits, or (4) 
a registered building society, or, (c) a registered trade union, 
having funds kept separate for sick, funeral, or superannuation, 
or other similar benefits, or (¢) a registered co-operative society, 
or (¢) by deposits in the post office savings bank, or by the 
purchase of an annuity through the same source, or (/) a savings 
bank certified under the Act of 1863, or (g) by becoming the 
owner of a house not exceeding £230 in value. 

5. That clause (4) shall only be modified or disregarded in 
cases where itis shown to the satisfaction of the pension authority 
that a lack of saving has been due either to continued sickness 
or disablement, or other exceptional misfortunes, or to expendi- 
ture upon the education and improvement of applicants’ children. 
It is at once evident that clause (5) “gives away the 
whole show,” to use the expressive vernacular. What- 
ever tribunal could decide what was legitimate and 
what was unjustifiable expenditure on children? And 
the elasticity of interpretation allowed to the pension 
authority would open the door to endless diversities 
in giving and withholding pensions. And what does 
“disablement” mean? Does it include the “ dis- 
ability of sex”? If not, then what comes of the 
enormous majority of working women, who may 
never have had any wages in their life, or, if they 
have, have had no means of putting-by anything ? 

The suggested scheme is either only 

On the Slope another step on the road towards 

Tensions for All? Universal Pensions, along which 

friendly societies have been moving 
cautiously but surely, or it is open to the unanswer- 
able criticism of the National Committee of Organised 
Labour :— 


It would mean taxing the ill-paid labourer to pension the 
well-paid artisan, taxing the weak to pension the strong, taxing 
women to pension men, taxing the many to give a privilege to 
the few. 


This is a goal toward which, possibly the National 
Conference, and certainly the working classes 
generally, will refuse to be driven. Through 
the Trade Union Congress unanimously four 
times, through the Co-operative Congress unani- 
mously twice, through a joint conference of both 
these bodies with all but absolute unanimity, the 
working people of this land have declared for 
pensions for all in their old age as a civil right. 
Possibly the next step may be a joint conference 
between the National Conference of Friendly Societies, 
the Trade Union Congress, and the Co-operative 
Congress. Any decision which is supported by the 
agreement of these three bodies will be a mandate 
which no Government can afford to ignore. As it is, 
the appearance of this Friendly Society scheme takes 
from the present Government the last shadow of 
excuse for further delay in enacting pensions. 
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THE MOWBRAY HOUSE FRIDAY AT HOMES. 


—_——_>———. 


HE experiment which was begun in October of inviting friends, helpers, correspondents, and foreign and 
colonial subscribers to. meet Mr. and Mrs. Stead at tea, at Mowbray House, every Friday afternoon, from 
four to six o’clock, has been brilliantly successful. 


single Friday. 


Even on Boxing Day we had some thirty visitors. 
experience has shown the advantage of making a slight change in the programme. 
has been devoted purely to the social intercourse natural to an afternoon tea. 
last half-hour to a more general talk and discussion of topics of the day, 


They have been kept up without the intermission of a 
They will be continued in the New Year. But 
Hitherto, the above time 
Henceforth, we shall devote the 
That is to say, while the At Home for 


the friends invited above will continue, as usual, from four to half-past five, at half-past five the company, 
reinforced by later visitors interested in the special subjects dealt with, will be briefly addressed by Mr. Stead, 


or some other person selected by him, who will open the discussion of some question of interest. 


The conversa- 


tional discussion following will be of the informal nature which has hitherto characterised these free and easy 


At Homes. 


Friday, Jan. 16, 5.30 p.m.—‘‘ Esperanto.” 


fe 3) 23, 5.30 p.m.—The International Union. 


The following is the programme for the next four weeks :— 


Friday, Jan. 30, 5.30 p.m.—‘‘ Christian Science.” 
» Feb. 6, 5.30 p.m.—The Guild of Social Intercourse. 


These subjects may be varied, as topics arise during the month, 


Our visitors have included many men and women from all parts of the earth. 


Among others, there came 


Miss Elizabeth Banks, the “ newspaper girl in London,” who favoured the Washington Post of December 7th 
with the following bright and entertaining description of the Mowbray House At Homes, from which I hope I may 


be forgiven for quoting in these columns :— 


A great many people go to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS tea 
parties these days, where, on Friday afternoons, from 4 o’clock 
till 7, Mr. W. T. Stead brews and pours tea and passes round 
cake for the multitude of his friends, known and unknown. 
During these three hours the editorial and the business offices of 
what has come to be called ‘‘ The Busy Man’s Magazine” are 
thrown open for visitors, and a very notable, a very interesting, 
and a very mixed set it is that gathers there. I use the word 
‘* mixed” in the best possible way. I do not mean objectionably 
mixed, but delightfully mixed. I never went to any other recep- 
tions in my life that I found so interesting, except the public 
receptions at the White House in Washington during the Cleve- 
land régime. All friends from the provinces, Colonies, America, 
and countries beyond the sea will be specially welcome. 

An invitation, wide, broad, and hospitable, appears in the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, every month. Mr. Stead’s wife, his 
accomplished daughter, his handsome American daughter- 
in-law, and his sons, all assist him in receiving and enter- 
taining his guests. I should hardly call it a Bohemian 
gathering, unless one takes that oft-misused word in its very 
nicest sense. If to be free from stiffness, to laugh heartily, to 
shake people by both hands instead of one, to search with the 
tongs in the sugar basin for your own particular sized lump of 
sugar, to be introduced by all kinds of delightful nicknames is 
Bohemian, why, then, it is Bohemian. But if the term implies 
unconventionalities that are merely rudenesses, long hair, bad- 
fitting clothes, wilted collars, then it is not Bohemian. 

Mr. Stead’s method of introduction is like this :—‘‘ Let me intro- 
duce ‘ The Australian Girl in London’ to ‘The American Girl in 
London.’” ‘Ah! here is ‘The Manchester Man?’ Let me 
introduce him to ‘ The Bashful Curate !’” If you have written 
a book, a play, painted a picture, done anything that’s worth 
doing, you are introduced by the name of the thing you have 
done. If the other person has not read your book or seen your 
play or your picture, or heard the song you wrote, and so does 
not know your name, you exchange cards and are soon acquainted 
and chatting away. 

The invitation reads ‘‘ from four to six,” but it is always after 
seven that the last callers take leave. One finds himself taking 
a cup of tea at a quarter-past four, another one at half-past five, 
and possibly still another as the hands of the clock move toward 
seven. I suppose that.one reason for this greediness is that the 
tea is good, and another that it is so much easier to grow chatty 
and confidential while stirring one’s tea. 


But it is not only strangers who are introduced to each other 
at these tea parties. The American there meets the friend of his 
long-lost youth who used to go to the ‘district school” with 
him away out in Wisconsin or Minnesota. 

Here you meet Japanese, natives of India, men and women 
from Austria-Hungary, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans. Act- 
resses from the London theatres trip in and you teil them how 
ypu have enjoyed seeing them in their parts ; actors also drop 
round for ‘a cup and a chat” ; if you are a working journalist 
you are apt to meet your favourite editor, and if you are not a 
working one, but are an aspirant, you still may meet an editor 
or a publisher to your everlasting benefit and advantage. You 
find clergymen of the Church of England, Nonconformist 
ministers like Rev. Silas Hocking and his brother Joseph. You 
will meet a charming Hungarian woman journalist, who will 
tell you all about lady journalism in her country ; you will meet 
the author of the book you love best in all the worlds and shake 
his hand and tell him how you have been waiting all these years 
to meet him. You will meet people who say they are not 
“* celebrities” at all, but ‘‘ merely friends and subscribers” of 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, but somehow they manage to be 
most entertaining and cultivated people just the same. 

I want to say something else, which, if-you are a woman, 
will particularly interest you—you will meet some of the best- 
dressed women in London at these receptions, How it happens 
I do not know, but certainly it is a very well dressed crowd 
indeed that goes to Mowbray House. Many of the pretty 
gowns you notice are perhaps worn by actresses and prosperous 
women journalists, but you don’t have to be prosperous to attend 
these ‘‘ At homes,” 

The rooms in which the receptions are held are as pretty and 
cosy as possible, the chief room being Mr. Stead’s editorial 
sanctum. There are bits of dric-d-brac, hundreds and hundreds 
of signed photographs of prominent men and women, and dogs 
and cats, too, on the walls, and books and magazines are, of course, 
numerous. There was a piece of dric-d-brac in the room that 
fell down from its pedestal last Friday. It was a huge human 
skull, It fell to the floor with a bang, but it remained unhurt, 


and was again hoisted to its pedestal. 

To all who read this I want to say that if you are included in 
the very broad circle of ‘‘ the invited,” according to the invita- 
tion I have quoted, don’t miss the Mowbray House “ Friday 
afternoon ” when you are over in London. 
and the company is better. 


The tea is excellent 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Dec. 1.—The American Congress opens .,. The Report of 
the Royal Commission on the administration of Martial Law 
in South Africa is published Mr. J. Redmond, M.P., 
addresses a letter to every member of the Irish Party on the 
Education Bill ... Mr. Moseley’s Labour Commission adopt a 
resolution in favour of the establishment of an organisation in 
Great Britain similar to the National Civic Federation in 
America, 

Dec. 2.—The Dutch Second Chamber ratifies the Brussels 
Sugar Convention ... President Roosevelt transmits his message 
to the United States Congress. He hopes that a Secretary of 
Commerce will be appointed, with a seat in the Cabinet. 

Dec. 3.—Three German and three British war-vessels are 
despatched to Venezuela ... The German Reichstag sits for ten 
hours, but no progress is made on the tariff motion ... As the 
result of a hostile division in the Spanish Cortes, Sefior Sagasta 
tenders his resignation ... Mr. Balfour publishes a pamphlet on 
the Education Bill in reply to the pamphlet of Dr. Clifford ... A 
Parliamentary paper is issued respecting the evacuation of 
Shanghai. 

Dec. 4.—The French Chamber begins the discussion of the 
Sugar Convention ... There is another prolonged sitting in the 
Reichstag over procedure in regard to the tariff ... The King 
of Greece invites M. Delyanni to form a Cabinet ... At the 
Munster Assizes, at Cork, the Grand Jury throw out the bills in 
case of Major Stoddert and others charged with conspiracy in 
connection with the purchase of remounts ... Mr, Shaw Lefevre 
presides over a poor-law conference at Whitehall. 

Dec. 5.—The French Chamber passes the clauses of the 
Sugar Duty Bill, and ratifies without a division the Brussels 
Convention. 

Dec. 6.—The American House of Representatives, after ten 
minutes’ consideration, adopt a Pension Bill carrying 139,847,000 
dols, ... Sefior Silvela forms a new Spanish Cabinet ... The 
Nationalists in the French Chamber cause a violent scene; a 
resolution approving the conduct of the Minister of Justice is 
carried by 338 votes to 133 ... M. Delyanni forms a new Greek 
Cabinet ... The Parliamentary Committee of the L.C.C. pre- 
pare a long report on the London Water Bill. 

Dec. 7.—Good rains fall in Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania. 

Dec. 8.—Six British workmen, who arrive at Sydney under a 
contract with clothing manufacturers, are refused permission to 
land under the Australian Immigration Act ... The Marseilles 
shipowners refuse to meet in conference the members of the 
Strike Committee ... An extensive irrigation scheme is decided 
on in the Parys district of the Orange River Colony ... Lord 
Cranborne states that the British garrison is to leave Shanghai 
on the 20th inst. ... The British Trade Union delegates attend 
the meeting of the Civic Federation of America in New York 
... The British and German Ministers close their Legations at 
Caracas, having deposited the demands of their Governments 
with the Venezuelan Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 9.—The New Zealand Government resolve to pay 
freight on fodder, and sell it for the sufferers from the drought in 
Australia ... Heavy rains fall in the drouzht-stricken areas of 
South Australia ... The Marseilles sailors refuse the shipowners’ 
terms, and 5,000 of them meet and resolve to demand 
a complete remodelling of the agreement of 1900 ... The Reichs- 
tag re-assembles, and after discussion carries a motion making 
more stringent rules regarding points of order in debate. 

Dec. 10.—The Assouah dam is opened in presence of the 
Khedive and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught ... The 
Victorian Legislative Assembly accept by a majority of eleven 
the Government’s propogal for a separate representation of public 
servants in Parliament... The Bill authorising New South 
Wales to borrow £4,000,000 against four per cent. Treasury 
bills is passed ... .A tremendous snowstorm. sweeps over 


DIARY FOR DECEMBER. 


$$ —————— 


Southern Russia ... The combined English and German Fleets 
seize the Venezuzlan Fleet in the harbour of La Guayra ... 
The new Canadian Minister of Marine is re-elected to the 
Dominion House of Commons ... The Emperor of Japan opens 
the Diet in person. 

Dec. 11.—At a single sitting the whole of the German tariff 
scheme passes the second reading in the Reichstag ... John 
McKeever, who is tried at Liverpool, charged with the murder 
of the late Mr. Kensit, is acquitted. 

Dec. 12.—Mr. Bowen, the American Minister at Caracas, 
telegraphs to the States Department that President Castro asks 
that he may propose arbitration to Great Britain and Germany... 
The text of an agreement between Great Britain and Abyssinia 
is published ... The Government of South Australia invites 
tenders for a railway between Adelaide and Port Darwin ... The 
strike at Marseilles extends to the dock labourers and the bakers 
... The foreign banks at Bangkok acquiesce in the Gold Standard 
scheme of the Government ... The protocol of the commercial 
treaty between the United States and Cuba is signed at 
Havana, 

Dec. 13.—The joint British and German fleet bombard Puerto 
Cabello in Venezuela and silence the fort ... The Tariff Bill is 
read a third time in the Reichstag. Count Biilow lunches with 
the Emperor and receives a distinguished decoration ... The 
leaders of the Marseilles strike are arrested. 

Dec. 15.—Correspondence respecting the affairs of Venezuela 
issued as a Parliamentary paper; it covers the negotiations 
from the month of July last up to the delivery of the ultimatum 
ee» Mr. Chamberlain lands at Mombassa. 

Dec. 16,—The economic committee of the Reichstag 
adopt’ the Brussels Sugar Convention ... The drought in 
Orange River Colony is broken by good rains falling in most 
districts ... The proceedings for libel against the Socialist paper 
Vorwaerts are abandoned by the German public prosecutor. 

Dec. 17.—The Bulgarian Chamber votes 50,000f. for the 
assistance of Macedonian refugees ... The French Navy 
Estimate shows an increase of 10,000,000f, 

Dec. 18.—Merchants and others interested in the Port of 
London meet at the Mansion House A list of the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish landlords and tenants who are to meet at 
Lord Dunraven’s Land Conference is announced ... The Vic- 
torian Legislative Assembly pass the Reform Bill. 

Dec. 19.—The American Government receives replies from the 
Powers on the arbitration proposals regarding Venezuela in 
which the principle is admitted ... The blockade begins ... The 
gathering of the Native Princes and others for the Delhi Durbar 
commences ... The American House of Representatives passes a 
Bill for the reduction of duties on products from the Philippines 

The charge of High Treason against Mr. Lynch, M.P., 
is brought before the Lord Chief Justice and a Grand Jury ... 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain intimates he is not in a position to 
make any concession to the employés of the Post Office as regards 
** special leave.” 

Dec. 20.—President Roosevelt proposes to the Powers to 
submit their dispute with Venezuela to the Hague Tribunal ... 
The Powers make a counter proposal asking President Roosevelt 
himself to be the arbitrator on the issues ... The evacuation of 
Shanghai proceeds ; the British and German forces embark ... 
The Official announcement of the blockade of Venezuelan ports 
is published at La Guayra ... Signor Marconi sends messages by 
wireless telegraphy from Cape Breton to Cornwall to the Kings 
of England and of Italy ... Two ex-Judges of the Free States are 
admitted advocates of the Supreme Court at Pretoria ... Mr. 
Alfred Moseley and several members of his Commission arrive 
at Liverpool from New York .., The first meeting of Lord 
Dunraven’s Land Conference takes place at the Mansion House, 
Dublin ... The Humbert family are arrested at Madrid. 

Dec, 22.—In the Natal election the Government only 
obtains a majority of one ... The King of Greece opens the 
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Greek Parliament .in person ... It is estimated that 16,000 
houses have been destroyed and 2,500 persons killed by the 
earthquake at Andijan, Central Asia. 

Dec. 23.—A battle takes place between the Moorish Imperial 
troops and the rebel tribes, in which the Imperial troops are 
completely defeated ... More severe earthquakes take place 
daily at Ferghana ... Lord Dunraven’s Land Conference holds a 
prolonged sitting in Dublin .... Emma Byron is reprieved ... 
‘The Headmasters’ Conference at Tonbridge concludes. 

Dec. 24.—President Roosevelt receives a formal invitation 
from the British and German Governments to act as arbitrator 
between. them and Venezuela ... Four Maoris are elected 
members of the New Zealand Parliament ... The Spanish 
Government intimates to France its readiness to surrender the 
Humbert family ... Mr. W. W. Astor gives £50,000 to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. 

Dec. 25.—Further capture of vessels off Venezuela by the 
blockading squadron is reported ... A snowstorm which has 
raged two days at Constantinople abates, and the railway ser- 
vice to Europe is resumed. 

Dec, 26.—Count Lamsdorff entertains Bulgarian party 
leaders at Sofia ... It is announced that President Roosevelt 
will not act as arbitrator. in the Venezuelan dispute with Great 
Britain and Germany, but the issues will be referred to the 
Hague Tribunal ... Mr. Chamberlain lands at Durban and is 
entertained ... The National Indian Congress opens ... The 
German Government and the Vatican conclude a convention to 
create a Roman Catholic University at Strasburg. 

Dec. 27.—The funeral of the Archbishop takes place at 
Canterbury ... The Queen’s Christmas Dinner to Widows and 
Children of Soldiers who fell during the war in South Africa 
takes place in the Alexandra Trust, City Road. 

Dec. 28.—The Japan. House of Representatives is dissolved. 

Dec. 29.—The Coronation Durbar begins at Delhi ... The 
negotiations between the Austrian and Hungarian Premiers, 
with respect to the renewal of the Azsgleich, reach a critical 
stage ... The Humbert prisoners arrive in Paris, 

Dec. 30.—Count Lamsdorff is received by the Austrian 
Emperor ... Lord Curzon opens at Delhi an Indian Art Ex- 
hibition ... The Panama Canal Company meets at Paris ... 
Generals Botha and De la Rey arrive at Cape Town ... Mr. 
Chamberlain, at Pietermaritzburg, announces that the Natal 
Government agree to withdraw their war claims against the 
Imperial Government amounting to nearly two millions 
sterling. 

Dec. 31.—President Castro formally accepts the proposal to 
refer the dispute between Venezuela and the Powers to the 
Hague Tribunal ... Over sixteen thousand prisoners in India 
are set at liberty in commemoration of the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 

Dec. 1.—The Education Bill: Questions are asked and 
answered The Duke of Devonshire points out that the 
Commons’ resolution relating to: money bills need not apply to 
a measure which is essentially not a money bill. 

Dec. 3.—This House holds a brief sitting at a late hour in 
order to receive the Education Bill from the House of Com- 
mons ; the Bill is read a first time. 

Dec. 4.—The Duke of Devonshire moves the second reading 
of the Education Bill; speeches by Lord Spencer, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Goschen and others. , 

Dec. 5.—The debate on the second reading of the Education 
Bill is continued ; speeches by Lord:Spencer, Lord Londonderry, 
Lord Tweedmouth, the Bishops of Winchester, London, and 
Lord Rosebery. The Bill is read a second time. 

Dec. 8.—The Question of Sir Horace Rumbold’s reminis- 
cences ; speech by Lord Lansdowne. 

Dec. 9.—The Education Bill ; speeches by Lord Carrington 
and the Bishop of Hereford. 

Dec. 10.—Education Bill, on Clause 7; speeches by the 
Bishops of Manchester and York, the Duke of Devonshire. The 
Bishop of Manchester’s amendment is carried ... The London 
Water Bill is brought from the Commons and read a first time. 
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Dec. 11.—The Education Bill passes through Committee. 

Dec. 12.—The London Water Bill is read a second time. 

Dec. 15.—Venezuela : statement by Lord Lansdowne in reply 
to Lerd Spencer ... Education Bill passes ; speeches by Lord 
Spencer and the Duke of Devonshire ; the Duke of Norfolk 
moves an amendment which is carried. 

Dec. 16.—-Veneézuela: Lord Lansdowne states the Govern- 
ment’s plans of present action ... London Water Bill is consi- 
dered on the Report stage ; the Bill is read a third time, so is 
the Militia and Yeomanry Bill ... The Brussels Sugar Conven- 
tion: Lord Lansdowne makes a statement that the Government 
advises ratification. 

Dec. 17.—Uganda Railway Bill is read a first and second 
time; speech by Lord Lansdowne. 

Dec. 18.—-The Royal Assent is given to the Education Bill 
... The King’s Speech is read by the Lord Chancellor, and 
Parliament is prorogued to February 17th, 1903. 


House of Commons. 


Dec. 1.—Mr. Balfour moves his resolution to convert the new 
Sessional orders relating to procedure into Standing Orders. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles and others move amendments which are 
defeated. The resolution is carried unaltered by 155 votes 
against 61. 

Dec. 2.—Education Bill: Third reading debate ; speeches 
by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Long, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. 
Bryce, Sir W. Anson, and Dr, Macnamara. 

Dec. 3.—Third reading debate resumed by Dr. Macnamara ; 
speeches by Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Asquith, the Attorney- 
General, and Mr. Balfour ... The motion for the rejection of the 
measure is defeated on a division by 286 votes against 134, and 
the third reading carried on another division by a majority of 
123. 

Dec. 4.—The Committee stage of the London Water Bill is 
resumed from July 18; speeches by Sir J. Dickson Poynder, 
Mr. Burns, Mr. Long, Mr. Lough, and Mr. Buxton ... Progress 
is reported. 

Dec. 5.—Mr. Gibson Bowles on the Brussels Sugar Con- 
vention ... The consideration of the London Water Bill is 
resumed in Committee ; the new Water Board explained by 
Mr. Long. Clauses 2, 3, and 4 agreed to. 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Balfour explains the situation regarding Vene- 
zuela ... The consideration of the London Water Bill is re- 
sumed ; Clauses 5 and 6 are agreed to; Mr. Moulton moves an 
amendment on Clause 7, which is rejected ; Clause 8 is passed ; 
on Clause 15 Mr. H. Robertson moves an amendment, which is 
withdrawn ;_ the remaining clauses are disposed of, and the Bill 
passes through Committee. 

Dec. 9.—-Militia and Yeomanry Bill; speeches by Sir A. 
Hayter, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Brodrick ... Additional expen- 
diture of £600,000 on Uganda Railway; speeches by Lord 
Cranborne, Sir E. Grey, and Mr. Burns; the grant is agreed to. 

Dec. 10.—The London Water Bill is considered on report. 

Dec. 11.—Bills advanced a stage ... Resolution on Uganda 
Railway ; speeches by Mr. Bryce, Lord Cranborne, and Mr. 
Burns ; the report of the Resolution is agreed to, and a Bill 
founded on it is read a first time ... Militia and Yeomanry Bill 
considered ... Mr. Keir Hardie calls attention to the condition 
of the unemployed ... Irish Local Government Bill is read a 
third time, as is the Militia and Yeomanry Bill ... The Uganda 
Railway Bill is read a second time. 

Dec. 15th.—Uganda Railway Bill passes through Committee 

. Mr. Schwann obtains leave to move the adjournment of the 
House to consider the present state of our relations with Vene- 
ziela ; speeches thereon by Mr. Schwann, Lord Cranborne, Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Balfour ; the motion is nega- 
tived without a division. 

Dec. 16.—The motion for the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Education Bill is put from the chair and 
discussion followed ; speech by Mr. Balfour .... Third reading 
of the Uganda Railway Bill. 

Dec. 17.—Venezuela: Mr. Balfour thinks there can be no 
such thing as a pacific blockade. Mr. Keir Hardie asks 
whether the offer of arbitration will be accepted ... The Lords’ 
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Amendments to the London Water Bill are agreed to without 
opposition. 
ec, 18.—Parliament is prorogued. 


SPEECHES. 

Dec. 2.—Sir E. Monson, in Paris, on.diplomacy. 

Dec. 3.—Sir Gordon Sprigg, at East London, on defence of 
his policy. 

Dec. 5.—Mr. Brodrick, at Edinburgh, praises the Govern- 
ment in every department, as well as their Education Bill ... 
Mr. Asquith, at Poplar, criticises the Government’s London 
Water Bill. 

Dec. 8.—Lord Rosebery, in London, on the Nonconformists 
and the Education Bill ... Senator Mark Hanna, in New York, 
on the work of the Civic Federation. 

Dec. 9.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Keighley, on the 
Education Bill. 

Dec. 10.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Skipton, says 
that the Education Bill is more a Church than a State affair ... 
Lord Milner, at Kimberley, on Mr. Rhodes ... Mr, Gompers, 
at New York, on a variety of questions from a labour point of 
view. 

Dec. 12.—Lord Lansdowne, in London, on the perfection of 
the present Government’s action in all parts of the world. 

Dec. 19.—Mr. Bryce, in London, criticises the Education 
Bill and the Government’s action in Venezuela. 

Dec. 23.—Lord Rosebery, in Edinburgh, says that the 
Government tirives on war and taxation; he has no pity for the 
people of this country as they have got the Government they 
deserve Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Dunfermline, 
advocates giving self-government to the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony at the earliest opportunity ; he criticises 
the Government and their wars. 

Dec. 24.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Culross, on the 
various political questions of the day ... The Pope, in Rome, 
speaks in favour of Christian democracy. 

Dec. 26.—-Mr. Chamberlain, at Durban, on the policy neces- 
sary to settle South Africa. 

Dec. 30.—Mr. Chamberlain, at Pietermaritzburg, on the 
advantage of the Colonies cultivating a higher conception of 
Imperial patriotism. 

OBITUARY. 

Dec. 1.—Mrs. Duberley ... M. Lucien Muhlfeld, author of 
“ L’Associée,” 32 ... Right Rev. Hugh M. Thompson, Episco- 
pal Bishop of Mississippi, U.S.A. 

Dec. 2.—Right Hon. Sir Ralph Thompson, 72 ... Dr. James 
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The Frontier Arbitration between Chile a 
(From a CHILIAN PApzr]. 
For Us—the Bones. 


For Them—the Feast. 
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DECEMBER. 17 


L. Patterson, R.C. 
Browne (Leeds), 85. 

Dec. 3.—Sir Frank Green (late Lord Mayor of London), 67 
... Senhor de Moraes (formerly President of the Brazilian 
Republic) ... Herr Laudsmann (Hieronymus Lorm), Austria, 81. 

Dec. 4.—Mr. Buck, United States Minister to Japan, 7o ... 
Mr. Hungerford Pollen, 82... Dr. Mackay, LL.D. (Edin- 
burgh), 69 ... Count Richard Belcredi (Ex-Austrian Minister), 
78 ... Mr. Henry Gilman, 59. 

Dec. 7.—Mr. Thomas B. Reed (the greatest Speaker of the 
American House of Representatives), 63 ... Colonel H. L. 
McCalmont, M.P., 41 ... Count Schlieffen. 

Dec. 9.—M. Bertrand (archzologist), 83 ... M. Deherain 
(Paris), 65 ... Professor Hautefeuille (Paris), 65. 

Dec. 10.—Right Rev. Edward H. Beekles, late Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, 86 ... Major Collier, 72. 

Dec. 11.—Rev. F. A. Gace, 91... Mr. F. Munley Sims, 
F.R.C.S., 61 ... M. Daniel Cloutier, Nationalist Deputy for 
Paris, 40 ... Dr. James Cornwell, go. 

Dec. 12.—Canon Heygate, 86 ... Professor Withers (Owens 
College, Manchester), 38 Vice-Admiral Kruys (Dutch 
Minister of Marine). 

Dec. 13.—Mr. W. K. Wait, 76 ... M. Van Schoor (Brussels), 
62. 

Dec. 15.—Mrs. Grant (widow of the famous President of tke 
United States), 75. 

Dec, 16.—Professor Millardet, 64 ... Professor von Kupffer. 

Dec. 17.—Sir Edward Stock Hill, K.C.B., 68. 

Dec. 22.—Very Rev. W. R. Stephens, Dean of Winchester, 
63 ... Professor Zaayer (Leyden) ... Professor Baron von Krafit- 
Ebing (Austria), 62 ... Mr. L. H. Gynn (cricketer), 28 ... Pére 
Zottoli (Shanghai), 76. 

Dec. 23.—Dr. Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dec. 24.—Sir Arthur Hodgson (Stratford-on-Avon), 84. 

Dec. 25.—M. Bouvignier (Paris), 80, 

Dec. 26.— General John Mackenzie Macintyre, 75. 

Dec. 27.—Mr. S. W. Higginbottom, M.P., 49. 

Dec. 28.—Kight Rev. Dr. Festing, Bishop of St.- Albans, 65. 

Dec. 29.—Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 80. 

Dec. 30.—Mr. S. D, Waddy, K.C., 72. 


Other Deaths Announced. 

Captain Lecky ; Dr. David Little; Mr. Malcher-Sergeant ; 
Commander C, F. Hills ; Major Edmund Peach, I.S.C.; Mr. 
Thomas Nast (American caricaturist), 62 ; Lord Willoughby 
de Broke; Mr. J. F. Cathcart. 


Bishop of Emmaus, 80 Provost R. 

















Amsterdammer.| 


The Allied Brigade in the Waters of Venezuelz. 


GERMAN SAILOR (to Castro): “I have destroyed a warship.” ' 
ENGLISH SAILOR (to German): ‘‘ Take care, Wilhelm, leave that to me.” 
Castre: ‘ Ho! that is mean, two such great men as you !” 
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CurreENT History IN CARICATURE. 


** © wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us,” —BURNS. 


; HRISTMAS and the New Year naturally suggest 
a many topics to the artists to whose witty pencils we 
owe the pictorial history of the year. 

Of the New Year cartoons I give the first place to 
the cartoon in -Papagallo, which represents the God 
of War in the chariot of Despotism, whose wheels are 
Ignorance and Poverty, arrested by Tolstoy as Joseph, 
Humanity as the Madonna, and Socialism, clad in the 
swaddling clothes of Education, as the infant Christ. 

The New Year’s cartoon in the Amsterdammer repre- 
sents all the antagonists of the Old Year exchanging 
friendly greetings on New Year’s day. 


Another 
although i 





Amsterdammer.] [December 28. 


[he contrast between the conventional greetings of Neue Glihlichter.] [December 5. 
peace and goodwill to men and the militarism which To the Recipient of Weapons 
reigns throughout the world suggests the Christmas tree < "This your the poetle of Anatié Mangeés tants aposliad Gaske Clade: 
to the Neue Glihlichter. mas tree very early.” 





Neue Glihl 


Mr. Ch 
attracted c 
the New. 

















fl Papagallo.} {December 2¢. 
“Stay, once and always, quit that load that does not go tovards our henceforth. The new sun will give to the world linght of civility and progress.” 
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Another effort of the same paper is hardly so successful, 
although in its way it is not without interest. 








(December ro. 


Crowned Children. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s South African trip naturally 
attracted considerable attention in the Old World and 
the New. 





Der Wahre Facob.] [December 2. 


The Journey Through the Transvaal. 


Chamberlain Triumphator. 
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A characteristic German cartoon represents Mr. 
Chamberlain escorted by Boers in chains past a land- 
scape lurid with turning farms and ghastly with gallows. 

A very different cartoon is that in which our Canadian 
contemporary 7he Moon represents Joseph as a rustic, 
who, with a scythe in one hand and a seed-bag in the 
cther, appears in South Africa on a mission of peace. 

















The Moon.] | November 29. 
Story of an African Farm. 
HopGe-CHAMBERLAIN : “‘ Kitchener ’e coom’d out to plough—and 
I be coom’d out to zow and reap.” 

Mr. Gould has several cartoons about Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s trip, one of which represents Christmas upon the 
Equator. Neptune brings up Christmas presents from the 
depths, the said presents consisting of the long spoon, 
old age pensions, and other well-known Chamberlain 
relics. Better than this, however, is Joseph and the 
Sphinx. 

















Westmin.ter Gazette.| [December o. 
(A long way after Géréme’s picture of ‘‘ Bonaparte before the Sphinx.”’) 
Mr. C.: ! 


* Really ! what a family likeness ! 
From South Africa. come several cartoons of dubious 
merit. 

















The South African Review.) [November 24. 


The Coming ‘of Joe. 
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The 


: P ‘“ Vorw 
Imperial team against the “gold buggy Alfred 


over a pitch spoiled by ‘ malice’ 
“monopoly,” and “race hatred.” 
these cartoons show the direction j 
which the wind blows, they are to } 
very heartily welcomed. 

One of the cleverest cartoons repre 
sents the millionaires of the Kan 
making themselves up as distress 
paupers, in order to induce Mr. Cha 
berlain to exempt them from taxation 

Joseph in Egypt also suggesis 
theme to another British cartoonist. 
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Cape Register.) [November 14. 
Imperial Team v. The Gold Bugs. 


Jory C.—: “‘ Beastly bumpy wicket, Umpire.” ’ Daily Dispatch.} [December 6. 
Joun Butt: “ Yes, it wants a lot of weeding ; but you'll be safe if you play a straight 
bat.’ 








_The above is a reproduction of a curious tabld 
discovered by an eminent antiquarian in Egypl 
é . . ‘ wc Scientific opinions differ as to its origin and period 

A pleasing feature of the South African cartoons is their recognition of as well as to the exact meaning of the car 
. . 8 6“ ” . Wh . inscriptions. It wi Presented to the May Nebels, 
the necessity for some warning against the “ gold bugs,” or distressed millionaires Corporation of Birmingham as a  perena ebels, 


of the country. The Cafe Register cartoon shows Chamberlain leading the  mem»rial of a great historic event. 
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South African Review. | 
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{Mr. Ba 


Behind the Scenes at the Rand Goldbug Theatre. 


The poor persecuted millionaires ‘‘ making-up” for the great scheme-ing farce entitled “‘ No Taxation.” 
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The German Emperor’s extraordinary attack upon the Le Rire publishes a delightful caricature of the French 
ld bugs Vorwarts for commenting upon the alleged scandal of Minister of Marine. 
malice Alfred Krupp’s private life suggests to the Nebelspalter a 
ed.” cartoon which can be published in Switzerland but not 


ction j in Germany. 
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T+ 
ember 6, Le Rire.| 

The Great Triton Camille Pelletan, King of the Sea. 
in Eg As a companion picture to Camille Pelletan we take 
“4 poo the German caricature of John Bull extending himself in 
he Mays Nebelspalter.| {December 13. the Yangste Valley so as to leave no room for his German 
perenn rival, 


The Kaiser’s Speech to the Workmen. 


WituHewo II.: ‘ Now, look here, gentlemen, if the d——d agitation did 
not exist we could work together beautifully.” 


In home politics there is a comparative lull, but | 
must find space for Mr. Gould’s admirable cartoon, which 


was suggested by Mr. Arthur Balfour’s letter to Dr 
Clifford. 


Westminster Gazette.] (December s. 
The Modern John Knox. 


UEEN ARTHUR: ‘‘ Won’t someone take that man away? I do so 
dislike his style.” (Suggested by Wilkie’s picture of John Knox preaching 
before Mary Queen of Scots.) Lustige Blitt r.] (Berlin. 
{Mr. Balfour in a pamphlet published December 4th says that he doesn’t John Bull stretches himself out so much in the Yangste Valley that the 
like Dr. Clifferd’s style.} German Michael has to get away from Yangste. 
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The Durbar at Delhi is a subject treated by very 
few foreign caricaturists. The best British cartoon 
represents the Lion going on the back of the Unicorn 
to the great Durbar, from Punch. 









By special permission of the proprietors of ‘‘ Punch.,’’| 


Off to the Durbar! 


Se esa 


The Hindi Punch naturally devotes much space to the 
Durbar. Some of its cartoons are very happy ; I intro- 
ducé two which tell their own story. The one entitled 
“The Unwelcome and Uninvited Guest at the Delhi 
Durbar ” was suggested by the*following paragraph :— 


Lord George Hamilton mentioned in the Commons that Lord Alverstone 
will act as arbitrator between the India and War Offices regarding increased 
pay to British soldiers stationed in India,;which-will.add a heavy burden on 
the Indian exchequer, and increase thé military expenditure of the, country 
by about two crores. 


Se 


_  Of*the Venezuelan cartoons there is literally no end. 
;.One of the simplest and best of the English cartoons is 
that which appeared in Punch, which represents the 
“position of the Monroe Doctrine as a_batrier to effective 
4 action in very forcible fashion. The Dutch cartoon 

represents the Germans destroying the Venezuelan fleet. 
| A German cartoon satirises Uncle Sam’s pipe dreams, 
which are disturbed by two wasps who attack a bunch of 

. grapes labelled Venezuela. 
The American ones speak for themselves. 
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Hindi Punch.) . [December, 

The “ Magnetic” Light. 

Visitors from Europe, America, and other parts of the world have begun 
landing in Bombay for the coming Delhi Durbar. 
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Hindi Punch.) [December 7. 
The Unwelcome and Uninvited Guest at the Delhi 
Durbar. 
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La Silhouette.) 
Tue Monkeys tN VENEZUELA (watching the British and German fleets) : 















Kladderadatsch.] [Vec. ar. 
A Sweet Dream of the Future. 
































By special permission of the proprietors of “ Punch.” ] 








Figaro.) Cornering Him. 
J. B.: ‘* Wait, my friend, till we see if it is another thief or a LitTLe VENEZUELA : “Yah ! you big bullies! You daren’t get over 
watch-dog.” that fence. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY (together): “ All right; young man, we can 
wait !”” 























in — 





Chicago Record Herald.) {Dec. 18. Brooklyn Daily Eagle.) [Nov. 29. Cleveland Plain Dealer.] 


Kt seems to be the style now to “I defies you to fire on the American Pay! Pay! Pay! 
jump on Venezuela.” Flag.” 
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JOHN BURNS, MP. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


i ° 


THE PARTY OF THE FUTURE AND ITS PROGRAMME. 


IVE years ago I published an article in the pages 
of this Review, in which I ventured to point 
out that the Liberal Party had ceased to exist 

as an organisation capable of forming an alternative 
Government, that we had virtually no Army in the 
modern sense, and that England had lost the industrial 
supremacy of the world. ‘Ihese observations were 
somewhat bitterly resented and sharply criticised at 
the time. To-day they are such truisms that it is 
hardly worth while to repeat them. The War brought 
into clear relief and made visible to everyone what 
has been patent to every thoughtful observer ever since 
Mr. Gladstone’s death. 

The question for the New Year is whether we are 
to go on any longer without an alternative Cabinet. 
I leave over for the present the question of the 
future of the Army and the far more important subject 
of our industrial efficiency. In this article I shall try 
to sketch in outline the character of the Party which 
will inherit the traditions and undertake the duties of 
the old Liberal Party which, after being moribund for 
years, is about to pass away, giving place to its heir. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 


Far be it from me, as one born and bred 
in the straitest sect of Liberal Orthodoxy, to say 
one word of disdain or of ingratitude of the famous 
party which for the last fifty years fought the good 
fight and set the pace of progress under the 
Liberal banner. But as the Puritans of the Com- 
monwealth gave place to the Whigs of the 
Revolution, and the Whigs of the Reform Bill gave 
place tothe Liberals whose ascendency began and ended 
with the supremacy of Mr. Gladstone, so the Liberals 
are now about to give place to the Party of the 
Future, which will be as great an improvement upon 
the Liberals as the Liberals were an improvement 
upon the Whigs. We can see a similar process of 
evolution among the Party of Reaction. The Tory 
gave place to the Conservative, and the Conservative 
has made way for the Unionist. We need only glance 
at the records of last Session to see that the Unionist 
has already been succeeded by the Reactionist. “Tis 
ever so :— 

Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
Taey must upward still and onward who would keep abreast of 
truth, 

The old parties are all undergoing subtle trans- 
formation in the alembic of Time. Already the pro- 
cess has sufficiently advanced for us to see that the 
new forces will require new names. The Liberal 
Party, which seemed to its enemies about to perish in 
the fierce flames of personal feuds, is about to rise like 
the phcenix from its ashes, renewing its immortal youth 


PARTIES. 





as the Party of the Future, the Party of Progress, as 
opposed to its perennial antagonist the Party of the 
Past,.the Party of Reaction. 


PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S COUNSEL. 


Last month Professor Mommsen, the great his- 
torian, who has just been awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature, published a manifesto as to the future 
of Liberalism in Germany, which has rightly attracted 
universal attention. It is not merely because Pro- 
fessor Mommsen is the foremost. living historian, the 
most learned political thinker of our time, that his 
pregnant words have been studied so carefully in 
England. Its because what the philosophic historian 
and scholarly politician proclaims aloud as the saving 
truth of the new time in Germany is equally the 
saving truth of the new time in Britain.” In both 
countries the Liberal Party, distracted by internal 
dissensions, without any recognised leader, is unable 
to hold its own against the forces of Reaction. These 
forces, grown bold by the discovery of the impotence of 
their former dreaded antagonists, are in both countries 
carrying matters with such a high hand as to fill 
thoughtful observers with profound alarm. Professor 
Mommsen talks of a possible coup @ état of autocratic 
power. 

LIBERALS AND LABOUR. 


In England we have witnessed the overthrow 
one by one of the principles of legislation which 
the Liberals of last century believed to be established 
on unassailable foundations. A Parliament which 
has levied an export duty on coal, an import duty on 
bread, and which has reimposed religious tests 
and re-enacted church rates in disguise, is portent 
enough to alarm all moderate men. In _ both 
countries Reaction triumphs because the Party 
of Progress is disunited. And in both countries 
the Party of Progress is paralysed because, having 
exhausted its mandate and lost its leaders, the 
rank and file are a leaderless mob without a General, 
without a creed, without even a plan of campaign. 
And as in both countries the evil is one, so in both 
countries the remedy is the same. What Professor 
Mommsen says in Germany is that the Liberals must 
form a working alliance with the Social Democrats. 
What we are beginning to say in this country is that 
the Liberal Party must experience a glorious resurrec- 
tion as the Party of Progress with the Condition of 
the People Question—the material improvement of 
the individual citizen by the use of all the forces at 
the disposal of the State—as its battle-cry. The 
Liberal Party, in short, must become a Social Party, 
with a Social Programme so broadly defined as to make 
it practically indistinguishable in its immediate aims 
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Fhotozraph by) [Elliott and Fry. 


Dr. Macnamara. 


from the Labour Party, whether that party is labelled 
I.L:P. or $.D.F. or bears no label. When that meta- 
morphosis is accomplished the old historic name, of 
Liberal will take its place beside the not less historic 
and illustrious .name of Whig, and hand over its 
glorious traditions and its party organisation to a 
successor, whose name will spring naturally from its 
creed. The Party of the Future, which is the Party of 
Progress, will be the Progressives, and against it will be 
arrayed the serried ranks of the champions of Reaction. 


THE AIMS OF THE MASSES. 

Mr. Gladstone in his closing years saw the coming 
division and regrouping of parties when he used the 
memorable phrase about the Liberals being the party 
of the Masses as distinguished from the Conservatives, 
who. were the party of the Classes. The Progressive 
Party: will be, even more than the Liberal Party ever 
was, the party of the Masses, for it-will be the 
party of Labour, and its supreme mandate will be the 
amelioration of the condition of the people. It will 
seek the material betterment of the lot of the poor by 
the use of the power and resources of the State for. the 
purpose, not of inaugurating any chimerical millennium 
of ideal equality, but for the sternly practical purpose 
of securing for every British citizen who is able and 
willing to work such irreducible minimum of food, 
warmth, shelter, and education as will render it 
possible for him to exist in conditions not absolutely 
fatal to physique, health, morals, and intelligence. 


BRE Bet, eke 
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A LESSON FROM LONDON. 

I asked some time ago, why can we not New 
Zealandise England? It would be a more pertinent 
question to ask, Why cannot we infuse the spirit of 
the Progressive majority on the London County 
Council into the Liberal minority in the House 
of Commons? ‘The gain from an electoral point of 
view would seem to be palpable enough. London, 
which year after year returns a solid phalanx of 
members pledged to oppose the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons, returns year after year with unde- 
viating regularity an even more solid phalanx of County 
Councillors pledged to support the Progressive policy 
in Spring Gardens. Why this difference? A fantastic 
attempt was made by some politicians, in whom the 
wish was father to the thought, to make out that the 
difference was due to the dread of Home Rule. The 
real reason, of course, is quite other than this. It is 
because the citizens of London understand that the 
Progressive Party is pledged to a man to use all the 
powers at their disposal, and more, if they can get 
them, in order to make life better worth living for the 
masses of the metropolis. 


WHAT PROGRESSIVES STAND FOR. 


The Progressives have a clear-cut, practical, well 
understood programme which holds out to every 
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citizen a hope that he will some day have a less 
squalid, less slave-driven, less bug-bitten life than 
that which he endures at present. ‘To the working 
man of London a Progressive victory means a 
more comfortable home, cheaper food, cheaper 
trains, better water, more spacious parks, a cleaner 
river, purer skies, less harsh administration of the 
Poor Law, and a more intelligent anticipation of 
his needs in times of distress and industrial depres- 


sion. That is why he votes Progressive at County 
Council elections. But when the Parliamentary 


election comes round, the Liberal candidates can 
hold out no such promises. ‘Their principles may 
be all right, but they do not hitch on to the 
daily needs of which the working man is hourly con- 
scious. Even if they did they would be powerless 
to give effect to them ; for while the London County 
Council can govern London—if it were allowed 
the House of Commons cannot govern Britain. It 
is little better than a farce electing a Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons, when a House of Land- 
lords has an absolute right of veto upon every measure 
which it passes. 

Must we, then, it will be asked, postpone all other 
questions in order to make a dashing frontal attack 
upon the House of Lords? Not at all. Nothing 
could be more absurd than any such tactics. No one 
but a fool or a suicide makes a frontal attack in force 
against a position which can easily be turned by a 
flanking movement. So for the moment I will let 
the House of Lords alone. ‘eturning to it hereafter, 
when I have explained a little more clearly what, | 
take it, will be the aims, the methods, and the 
principles of the Party of the Future. 


MY POSTULATE: BAD TIMES AHEAD. 

I start as a postulate with the conviction that there 
lie before us in Britain very hard times.. The pro- 
longed fever of the war has weakened us more than 
is at present realised, both financially, politically, and 
morally. We are emphatically on the down grade. 
In a remarkable paper which Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
contributed to the Speaker of December 2oth, he set 
forth some facts and figures collated from official 
returns which may well be pondered by all whose 
patriotism is not a mere frothy ebullition of vulgar 
vanity and self-conceit, Since the fatal plunge into 
war for the purpose of asserting our paramountcy over 
a handful of burghers in South Africa, the statistics 
of crime, pauperism, vagrancy, drunkenness, and 
unemployment have shown an alarming and _ un- 
varying movement in one direction. 

MR. LEFEVRE’S FACTS AND FIGURES, 


In 1901, the Commissioner of Police in London 
reports that in the twelve months during which Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener were looting and burning 
and devastating South Africa, the criminal classes 
were carrying on. similar operations on a smaller 
scale, but essentially of the same lawless character, in 
In a 


the city which is the heart of the Empire. 
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single twelve months burglaries rose 50 per cent. 
Forgeries also showed a similar increase. House- 
breaking rose 22 per cent. and shopbreaking by 
I5 per cent. As with crime so with drunkenness. 
The number of convictions for drunkenness in the 
five years from 1897 to 1901 showed an increase of 
5° per cent. in London over the convictions for the 
five years from 1892 to 1896. ‘The increase in the 
country at large although considerable was not more 
than 24 per cent., for it was in London that the 
delirium of the war with its consequent thirst was 
most intense. The increase of vagrancy was even more 
appalling. In 1901 the number of vagrants relieved 
at the workhouses showed an increase of 20 per cent., 
and in 1go1 the number was actually roo per cent. 
higher than the figure at which it stood ten years 
before. 
ON THE DOWN GRADE. 

The tide of pauperism, which had been steadily 
ebbing during the Liberal régime of Peace, has 
turned. We have added to our pauper roll in 
England in the last two years 31,000 persons, or 
almost exactly the number of men, women and chil- 
dren whom we did to death in South Africa. In 1900 
there was 1 pauper for 42 of the population; in 1901, 
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I in 40, and in November, 1902, 1 in 38°4. Not less 
ominous is the tale which is told in the Labour Gazette 
as to the increase in the numbers of the unemployed. 
When the war began the percentage reported as unem- 
ployed by the trades unions was little more than 2°5. 
In November, 1902, the percentage had doubled. 
The increase of unemployed among the labvuring 
classes outside the unions must be still greater. While 
the consumption of drink shows no abatement, the 
deposits placed in the Post Office Savings Banks have 
fallen off by one-half. Our working people put by 
ten millions a year before the war. Since the war 
broke out they have only banked five millions a year. 
THE RECENT COLD SNAP. 


All this is gloomy enough. But it-is only the 
beginning of hard times. The short snap of frost last 
month made us all realise with painful vividness what 
may yet be in store for us. When hundreds of 
starving wretches crowd together all night long at 
the doors of overcrowded shelters, foodless and 
shelterless in the heart of the richest city in the world, 
after only a few days of frost, we can form some 
notion of what is in store for us should the thermo- 
meter fall towards zero. ‘The sudden cessation of 
demand for warlike material has thrown tens of 
thousands out of work. ‘The reports from Newcastle, 
from West Ham, from Woolwich are heartrending. 
Ministerial optimists thrust their ostrich heads into 
the first convenient bush they can discover and blame 
the reports of the sensational press, which it seems 
are “much exaggerated.” They will discover their 
mistake before Parliament reassembles. 


THE OBJECT LESSONS OF THE WAR. 

I confess I contemplate the future with profound 
misgiving. The masses have had dangerous object 
lessons furnished them in South Africa as to what are 
deemed legitimate methods of warfare against an ob- 
structive oligarchy. ‘ Methods of barbarism,” which 
were lauded to the skies as the very acme of humanity 
on the veldt, may be found quite as effective, although 
they will not be regarded as so “ humane,” when em- 
ployed by starving crowds savage with hunger. The 
evidence given in the Hartopp case—every word of 
which was printed verbatim in the newspapers read by 
the masses—affords the demagogue only too tempting 
a text for incendiary invectives against the idle rich. 
Organised Christianity has lost its hold. upon the 
people. The Daily Mews census shows that, so far as 
the figures have been published, six out of seven of 
the citizens of London never darken the doors of any 
place of worship... The support given by the Moloch 
priests to the war has deprived them of the small 
moral restraint. which they might otherwise have exer- 
cised over the people. 

QUOS VULT PERDERE, ETC. 

The pinch of poverty will tighten rather than relax. 
Ministers, not content with taxing the people’s bread, 
have committed themselves to a policy which is 
meaningless unless it increases the price of sugar by 
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several millions a year. Instead of avoiding fresh 
wars, they are preparing for a costly expedition against 
the Mad Mullah and they secretly embarked upon a war 
in alliance with Germany against Venezuela. Unless 
they raise at least £15,000,000 for the purpose of 
rebuilding the farmsteads and restocking the farms 
which they have destroyed in South Africa, they will 
have to maintain a standing army in a new Ireland at 
a cost equivalent to the interest on a capital expen- 
diture of £150,000,000. 

All this means only one thing. Right ahead of us 
lies a period of semi-revolutionary discontent, which 
if not rightly guided will have disastrous con- 
sequences. It is this necessity which, I anticipate, will 
bring the Progressive Party into being, and before 
very long will place it in power. ‘The question, there- 
fore, as to what will be the policy of the new Party is 
of pressing importance, and its discussion is well within 
the pale of practical politics. 


A CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH AND _ ITS 
IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM. 


The policy of the new Party, I take it, will be 
subject to infinite modification in order to meet the 
pressing exigencies of a very troublous time. But its 
main aim and purpose will be to convert the present 
militant British Empire into a peaceful Co-operative 
Commonwealth of Federated States, whose first object 
will be to secure for every man or woman, able and 
willing to work, the following indispensable essentials 
to a human existence :— 

(1) Sufficient food, at least equal to the rations 
of criminals in gaols. 

(2) A decent home, at least equal, from a sanitary 
point of view, to the stables in which members of the 
House of Lords keep their horses. 

(3) An education good enough to enable the 
British workman to hold his own against his rivals in 
Germany, the United States, and elsewhere. 

(4) An old age pension which would relieve the 
veterans of industry from the haunting dread of the 
workhouse. 


HOW TO FINANCE THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 


The method by which these aims would be secured 
are naturally too numerous to be mentioned here. 
But the fundamental principle of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth being that all its resources may be 
employed by means of graduated taxation for the 
purpose of extirpating social misery, as it is admitted 
they may now be used for the purposes of aggressive 
war, the Progressive Ministry would not lack for 
funds. 

The precise method in which the necessary funds 
should be secured is open to discussion. But it is 
clear that among the first aims of the Progressive 
Party would be— 

(1) The acquisition at reasonable price of all land 
within accessible distance from the great centres of 
population. 
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(2) The municipalisation or,.where the area ‘is too 
wide for municipalisation, the nationalisation of all the 
natural monopolies of service, such as gas, electricity, 
water, transit, etc. 

(3) A graduated income tax. 


A SIMPLE STANDARD. 


In framing the measures necessary to carry out this 
programme the Progressives would have one very 
clear and simple rule to guide them. They would 
claim that every member of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth should have as his natural right all the 
privileges and advantages which are secured to the 
citizens of any other State or Colony by the Govern- 
ment of such State or Commonwealth; our people 
ought to have at least as much as any foreigner, and 
more if possible ; and it ought not to be impossible 
to get this, defended as. we are by the natural bulwark 
of the sea, and delivered thereby from the onerous 
burden of compulsory military service. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE NEW PARTY, 


Economy, according to the old Latin saw, is a great 
revenue. Economy, like expenditure, depends on 
policy, especially upon Foreign Policy. 

Here the Progressive Party, without being anti- 
Imperialist or Little Englanders, would have a very 
clearly defined programme. 

This programme would be, I take it, something like 
this :— 

(1) No more annexations anywhere on any: pretext. 

(2) No war ever to be waged until arbitration has 
been offered and refused. 

(3) No section of the Covpefative Commonwealth 
to be refused Home Rule under the Flag. 

(4) Co-operation wherever possible with the United 
States. 

(5) And above all, the substitution of the principle 
of doing to other nations what we would wish them to 
do to us, for the present principle of. perpetually 
thwarting and snarling at every other Power— 
especially Russia—which ventures to exist and to 
grow in our neighbourhood. 

Such a programme courageously carried: out would 
enable us to reduce our military expenditure by twenty 
millions a year, even if we left the naval estimates at 
the present abnormally high figure. _ 

It will be objected by some not unfriendly critics 
that. this programme is all very well, but that. it is 
impossible of realisation for two reasons; the first, 
the existence of the House of Lords ; the second, the 
difficulty about Ireland. 


THE_IRISH QUESTION. 


I will take the latter first. The Irish question will 
not prove any serious difficulty to the Progressive 
Party. On the contrary, it will find in the Irish Party 
its most effective allies. The Irish Party.is:a Labour 
Party. The Irish Party, even in face of the difficulties 
of the present position, has done more for the 
rehousing of the Irish labourer than the English, 
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Scotch or Welsh have done for a generation past. 
The Irish are a _ quasi-revolutionary party and 
would be the natural allies of the British Progres- 
sives in the stormy and troublous times which we 
are approaching. The Irish have got rid of their 
State Church. They have far out-distanced us in 
applying co-operation to agriculture. They are 
rapidly transferring the land from the landlords to the 
peasants. In all the social reforms which we have 
outlined they would co-operate with the Progressives. 
There is only one question of difficulty, and I have no 
wish to minimise it. On the question of religious 
education they would insist, and the Progressives 
would have to concede the control of the education of 
Irish children in Ireland and out of it to the ministers 
of the religion in which the Irish believe. Such an 
arrangement would not be difficult of arrangement, 


A’ CONCORDAT WITH THE IRISH, 


The Progressives of Great Britain do not love priests, 
either Anglican or Roman. Butthey will recognise when 
time for action comes that it is not for them to interfere 
with the Irish in the education of their own children. 
Nor can they in justice object to the subsidising of Irish 
schools from the Imperial taxes. Considering that 
according to the report of our own financial 
commission ‘we have been extracting from Ireland 
for fifty years past two millions a year in excess of 
what Ireland could justly be asked to pay, we need not 
scruple to make ‘restitution of, say, one per cent. per 
annum upon the total sum which we have extorted from 
the Irish for the Irish to spend as they please according 
to their own ideas, even if those ideas should lead them 
to subsidise their denominational schools in Great 
Britain as well as in their own country. ‘The money 
is rightfully theirs, and they can do with it what they 
please. The question of Home Rule is one upon 
which there can be no controversy in the Progressive 
ranks. Home Rule, wherever the local populations 


demand it, within such areas as they deem best — 


calculated to. afford them the most convenient basis 


’ for local taxation and local administration, must be 


conceded, not to the Irish alone, but to all the other 
nationalities under the flag. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The question -of the House of Lords remains. 
There are some who believe that the Progressive 
Party should refuse to take office until they have 
extracted from the King a promise to make as many 
peers as may be necessary to override the veto of the 
Upper House. Such a policy may seem to be very 
heroic ; but it inspires Me with no enthusiasm. We 
have quite enough peers already. The new peer 
created to-day to carry Progressive legislation would 
be a reactionary to-morrow.’ The expedient is futile 
and unnecessary. In the taxing power of the House 
of.Commons the Progressives would find a far simpler 
and more effective method of bringing the House of 


Lords to heel. 
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THE TAXING POWER OF THE COMMONS. 


The Progressive Government would, in the execu- 
tion of its social programme, need large sums of 
money. These sums it can raise without leave of 
the Peers. Let us suppose that they require twenty 
millions a year for old age pensions, What is to 
hinder them passing a law declaring that the whole 
of this sum shall be raised by a land tax levied 
upon the estates of all those who, after a certain 
date, do not voluntarily abdicate their prerogative 
as legislators or bind themselves never to oppose 
any measure carried by, say, a majority of fifty 
in the House of Commons? This is only. one form 
of coercion, perhaps one of the most objectionable 
forms which a Progressive majority would not hesitate 
to employ. For, whatever else may be doubtful, one 
thing is absolutely certain, and that is that the Party 
of the Future will not be worth the organising unless 
every member of it is determined, as a matter of life 
and death, to abate the power of the Upper House. 
By what precise measures this should be effected is 
a matter for discussion. ‘That those measures will be 
in the nature of the unsparing use of the right to tax 
is also certain. But that the power of a handful of 
nobles to thwart the will of the people and to prevent 
the masses obtaining the enjoyment of a human 
existence must be broken at all costs is such a fixed 
idea with every member of the Progressive Party that 
it is waste of time to use even a word of argument 
about it. The Progressives may never gain power. 
That is conceivable. But what is not conceivable is 
that, having gained it, they will allow any appeals, ad 
misericordiam or otherwise, to tolerate the continuance 
of the present authority of the House of Lords for a 
single hour. That is not conceivable and need not be 
discussed. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH THE CHURCH. 

There remains the question of the Church. It is 
assumed, perhaps, too readily by some that the Pro- 
gressives will proceed to disestablish and disendow the 
Estaklished Church. ‘That is not my opinion. It is 
much more probable that they will seek to convert it 
from an institution for the saving of souls “by the 
preaching of a variety of contradictory and speculative 
opinions as to the next world into an efficient instru- 
ment for securing the health, happiness, and well- 
being of the citizens of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth. To do this would not entail anything like the 
commotion that took place when our forefathers con- 
verted the Established Church from an organisation, 
preaching that heretics would infallibly be damned, into 
an organisation teaching that only heretics would be 
saved. A brief Act relaxing the terms of subscription, 
with a clause rendering it optional for the incumbent 
and his parish council to vary or discontinue the ser- 
‘vices at will, would render it possible to transform the 
Establishment from being the monopoly of the Anglican 
sect into a really National Society for Doing Good 
to Man. Devout Anglicans would, of course, repu- 
diate such an Erastian body, and all pious Noncon- 
formists would welcome the great secession which 
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would enrol the Episcopalians among the Free 
Churches of England. But the State having onc2 
got the endowments and the machinery of the Estab- 
lishment in its hands could use them for securing 
the objects of the Co-operative Commonwealth. 
Every incumbent would be held responsible for his 
parish, as every captain in the Navy is held 
‘responsible for the safety of his ship. 
THE CLERGY OF THE FUTURE AND THEIR DISCIPLINE. 
The Co-operative Commonwealth, having decreed 
that its raison @étre was to secure that none of its mem- 
bers fell below a certain irreducible minimum of the 
requisites for a decent human existence, would see to it 
that the parson in each parish did his duty in keeping 
the local authorities up to their duty. He would be the 
eye and ear of the State. He would be the keeper of 
the conscience of the local community. If the number 
of convictions for drunkenness rose above a defined 
maximum, if the illegitimate births exceeded the 
average, if the water-supply was insufficient, if distress 
was widespread or an epidemic raged among his 
flock, if the local authorities allowed violent mobs 
to interfere with the right of free speech, the 
State-endowed minister of religion in the parish 
would be called to strict account. If his parish sank 
below the minimum standard of honesty, industry, 
morality, and comfort he would be liable to be court- 
martialled, just as every captain in the Navy is court- 
martialled if he loses his ship. The parson might, of 
course, be able to prove—as captains in the Navy 
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often can prove—that he had done his utmost, and 
that the evil state of things in his parish was due to 
no fault of his. In that case he would be acquitted 
and reinstated in the charge of his parish. But, if 
not, he would be dismissed, and his office should 
another take. 

IS THIS “ IRRELIGIOUS ” ? 


Of course there would be an outcry at first against 


this as “ irreligious.” But after a time people would see 
that the Co-operative Commonwealth must restrict its 
operations to those matters on which its members are 
agreed as being of practical necessity. It is of this 
world worldly, if you like ; as worldly, let us say, as 
the London County Council. It cannot concern itself 
profitably with schemes of salvation for the souls of 
men after death. Its business is to do what it can 
to save them during their lives from the miseries and 
maladies to which all mortal flesh is heir. Those 
who believe, and believe rightly, that the future life is 
infinitely more important than this, and who consider, 
and consider rightly, the health of the body as nothing 
compared to the salvation of the soul,. will have 
ample opportunity afforded them to teach and to 
preach at their own charges, and on their own 
responsibility, such things as they believe to be 
necessary for the soul’s salvation. But the Co- 
operative Commonwealth can take no hand in that 
sacred duty. 

fey JUSTICE TO WOMEN. 

This is, however, by the way. The Progressive 
Party, which will, of course, recognise the rights of 
women to ‘equal citizenship and to the privilege of 
public ‘service with men, will be colour-blind as to 
sex, excepting so far as is necessary to redress the 
accumulated injustices of long ages of suppression to 
which women have been subjected, and to restore 
them’ to an equal share, when equally capable with 
mén, to the endowments, the honours, and the 
emoluments of the State. ‘There are some Progres- 
sives who do not realise that'when once a social 
policy has been adopted it is absoltitely indispensable 
for its successful working that both men and women 
should co-operate both in legislation and in adminis- 
tration; +The State could be male when it was only a 
fighting machine. It must represent both parents 
when it seeks to be the home of all its citizens. 

oF THE RELIEF OF SOCIAL DISTRESS. 

With régard to the remedy for periodical seasons 
of, distress the Progressives would model their policy 
somewhat ‘on. the ‘lines of the programme drawn up 
last’ morith by the Committee presided over by Mr. 
Keit Hardie. "It runs as follows :— 

‘The™“‘ programme” is, of course, only a provisional one at 
the’ presént'timeé. The: poirits, however, ‘to be submitted ‘to the 
Nationial Conference ate these : ° 

"r. ‘That “the ‘responsibility of finding work for the unem- 
ployed: shotild be“ undertaken jointly: by the national ‘Govern- 
pestle he Tk ‘local ‘authorities in each‘ district, ‘with the 
assistance did undér’ thié’ direction: of a Special Department of 
theeentral Government, ‘which might: be: the Labour: Depart- 
ment. of the Board of Trade with enlarged powers ; and that 
such legislation be introduced as would empower national and 
local authorities to deal adequately with the problem, 


2. That this special Department be organised in a tate of per- 
manent readiness to deal with recurring periods of distress and 
depression ; to watch and notify indications of approaching lack 
of employment ; to obtain and disseminate information as to 
places where work can be had ; to help in distributing the labour 
where it is most needed, and facilitating its removal from quarters 
where it is not wanted ; to devise and advise measures for the 
temporary and permanent utilisation of the unemployed labour 
of the nation. 

3. Under these auspices, labour at present finding no 
employment might be employed in laying out working-class 
villages near great towns, in laying out roads and other means 
of transit from crowded centres to these villages, in reclaiming 
foreshores, in re-afforesting, in establishing or utilising Farm and 
Labour Colonies, and in such other ways as may be deemed 
advisable. 

4. That the national and local authorities be urged to ‘press 
forward with all necessary works already decided on, and to 
employ as many workers as possible on all work in hand. 

5. That municipalities should open Labour Employment 
Offices charged with ascertaining as accurately as may be the 
numbers of the efficient unemployed, and co-operating with the 
Government in the matter of finding useful work for such unem- 
ployed. 

6. That during the inclement weather shelters should be 
opened at the cost of the municipal authorities for the homeless 
poor, and that the Local Government Board be applied to to 
authorise this expenditure. 

7. That immediate steps be taken to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission for the improvement of the 
Thames and for the reclaiming of the foreshore. 

8. That during periods of exceptional distress and industrial 
depression Boards of Guardians be empowered to give relief 
to the unemployed without disfranchising the recipients of 
relief. ; 

Whatever fault may be found with these proposals 
they are at least definite, and many of them capable 
of immediate adoption. 

Such, then, is my idea of the Party of the Future. 
It will never come into existence or wield authority 
amongst us if the nation is prosperous. But if seasons 
of severe and prolonged distress should befall us, who 
is there who will not admit that it would be well for 
all of us if there were to be found in our midst a body 
of stalwart thinkers and doers who, having seen the 
coming evil afar off, were prepared in advance with a 
party and a programme such as is outlined above ? 

A DAY OF JUDGMENT PROGRAMME, 

Why should we not apply to Parties the same test 
which we are told in the Gospel will sever the sheep 
from the goats at the Judgment Day? According to 
Him Whom we call Lord, although we do not the 
things which He commanded, the crucial test which 
will be applied to all nations at the Day of Last 
Account is very much like the test which I have been 
proposing to apply to the political parties at home. 
The curse which dooms the children of perdition to 
the everlasting burnings is not pronounced upon them 
for any fault of their creed, their ritual, or their 
organisation: .“ Depart from Me ye cursed, for I was 
an hungered and ye gave Me no meat; I was thirsty 
and yé gave Me no drink ; I was a stranger and ye 
took Me not in; naked and ye clothed Me not; sick 
and in prison and ye visited Me not.” Here we have 
one social programme ina nutshell. A Progressive 
Party, with a Day of Judgment Programme, I take it, 
would not have a bad chance with the electors of 
Great Britain. 
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’ SOME QUEENS WHOM I HAVE KNOWN. 
By H&étine VaAcareEsco. 


Unper the title of “Kings and Queens,” Mlle. 
Héléne Vacaresco contributes one of the most 
interesting articles of the New Year to the Contem- 
‘porary Review. It is very seldom that anyone who 
has known kings and queens so intimately as Mlle. 
Vacaresco has the capacity or the will to write of 
them with freedom and philosophy in the way she 
does. The soul of the article is not in its anecdotes, 
but rather in its subtle speculation as to the effect of 
the etiquette of Courts upon the princes and princesses 
who form the centre of the pageant of royalty. 

She has come to the conclusion that sovereigns 
would be the most wretched creatures under the sun 
were they deprived, not only of their moral rights, their 
sceptres and crowns, but also of all small and great 
attributes of their exalted position. They enjoy, no 
doubt, occasionally masquerading incognito, but the 
anomaly pleases them only because they are perfectly 
certain that they are only playing a part, and can 
resume at will their interrupted task and hide them- 
selves in the distant haze of pomp and misery. 

QUEEN AUGUSTA OF GERMANY. 

But to the general reader the most interesting part 
of the article is its anecdotes of queens whom she has 
known. The first whom she mentions was Queen 
Augusta, first Empress of Germany, whom she met 
at Coblentz. She says that Queen Augusta possessed 
a spirit and ideas of her own; she had read and 
admired Jean Jacques Rousseau, she doted on Schiller, 
and raved about the minor poets of that romantic 
epoch. She was very old and frail when they met ; 
her hands were trembling, and beneath the folds of a 
shawl the thin body seemed to grow into nothingness, 
but she was anxious to go through the ordeal of a 
private conversation with every person present :— 

She had beforehand inquired about our pursuits and domestic 
life, and when she called me to her side, when I expected that 
her words would be as faltering as her voice, I discovered that 
she had made a programme which she followed minutely, placing 
many a kind word in favour of my literary tastes, my native 
country, and such of my countrymen as she had known. Then 
she spoke of poets ; praised Lamartine, and André Chénier, and 
recommended some German ballads to my attention, Although 
the lips sternly refused to do service, the unswerving will kept 
strong hold of her failing faculties. 

Of the present German Empress she says that she 
is the open enemy of etiquette, but the iron chain of 
education and discipline is upon her 

She has to submit, and being very timid herself intimidates 
everyone else, while inwardly she smiles at the mistake.. Yet 
her only fear in this world is the risk of displeasing her husband. 
For his sake she willingly endures the torment of being a 
tormenter, of looking quietly on while the unhappy victim toils 
through the folds ofa Court mantle and draws an awkward foot 
out of a deep curtsey. Her Majesty is womanly and pitiful to 


the extreme ; her eyes only are allowed to speak compassion on 
such occasions ; but her daily life is rendered supportable by the 
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abolition of many disagreeable functions : she would really like 


every day to resemble her quiet hours. 
THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, 


Mlle. Vacaresco’s best stories are, however, those 
about Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Roumania. Of 
the Dowager-Queen of Italy she says, “She likes 
order, and is attached to etiquette; even in her 
conversation she rarely allows a personal opinion to 
come in until she has led the way, and her idea of 
the divine right of monarchs is very strict.” Carmen 
Sylva, on the other hand, is an inveterate enemy of 
pomp and etiquette. One day, when she was travelling 
with the Queen of Roumania in Wales, and they were 
driving through the park to the station, she was 
startled to find that all at once the carriage came to a 
sudden stop >— 

‘To my still greater astonishment the whole corf2ge was made 
to-return, and we were fast brought back to the front door of 
the house. The Queen had not spoken another word after 
having uttered an express wish to go back to the castle. I 
could not understand what Her Majesty desired till we reached 
the threshold, aid then, alighting without help from the stately 
equipage the Queen exclaimed : ‘‘ I had forgotten to say good- 
bye to Miss H- Miss H—— was the governess of the 
children. ‘‘ Please call Miss H——, will you?” And when 
Miss H—— made her appearance: ‘‘ Do forgive me. I was so 
sorry to leave you all that somehow I lost my memory. Do not 
be angry with me, and remember I will never forget you.” 
Miss H , Whose eyes were streaming with tears, bent low 
and kissed the proferred hand, and a burst of such genuine 
enthusiasm as is rarely heard sprang to the lips of everyone 
present, 








DRAWBACKS OF INCOGNITO. 

A story of another kind tells how, when she visited 
Kew Gardens incognite, Carmen Sylva forgot her i#icog- 
nito, and began to praise the flowers and the gardener 
in her royal style, and being short-sighted she could not 
perceive that her politeness was received with stolid 
indifference. If she had been recognised as Queen 
the gardener would have been overwhelmed with 
pride :— 

But alas! they lacked the conventional force they would have 
carried along their every syllable had the man only guessed who 
was the lady to whom his rough voice spoke in terms rude and 
angry. ‘* Will you go along? This has lasted more than ten 
minutes. You are preventing the other visitors from advancing.” 
We had in vain been trying to join tke Queen—the crowd was 
dense between her and ourselves, and when I was at last able to 
reach her and hurriedly reminded her of the zucognito and the 
mistake she was making, Carmen Sylva burst into childish glee. 
‘* Now,” said she, as we found ourselves Safely out of the hot- 
house and far from the obnoxious keeper, ‘‘ whenever I hear you 
ladies speak again of my personal charm and attractive manners 
I will just say the magic words : Kew Gardens, Kew Gardeners, 
and you will be silenced.” This small event was duly related to 
Queen Victoria, who also laughed very much when I imitated 
in her presence our Queen’s “speech to the gardener, and her 
royal demeanour, thrown away upon the unconscious man; and 
then Queen Victoria, turning to Carmen Sylva, said: © Vou 
see, dear, we are not as much to be pitied as some.of us seem to 
think, Only imagine the effect of all we say and do; although 
we have to be cautious more than any other women, we cannot 
but try to use well the formidable weapons we wield and that 
blood and rank confer upon us,’ 
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THE MONARCHICAL IDEA. 

Carmen Sylva, Mlle. Vacaresco says, is the most 
sweet-tempered lady she has ever known, but even she 
xannot emancipate herself from the thraldom of the 
monarchical idea. They once had a discussion as to the 
comparative misery of royalties and their subjects :— 

The more I enlarged on the strain of suffering imposed by fate 
on the unhappy victims of my class, the more the Queen insisted 
upon the uncommon amount of wretchedness which was or had 
been the portion of 42r equals. Soon I saw that even Carmen 
Sylva seemed to believe that the souls of the beings who were 
superior in blood and rank had been greater too in their com- 
prehension and grasp of misery, had borne an unusual load of 
distress because theirs was a lot unusual. In fact, for those 
privileged few she also wanted to secure the privilege of bearing 
and understanding pain better than others. 

Hence Mlle. Vacaresco concludes :— 

The idea of their inborn grandeur is to monarchs and princes 
the salt and cenient of their souls; they can justly boast of the 
discipline taught them from their earliest childhood, and whose 
maintenance is as necessary to them as their own breath. Court 
etiquette is neither a nuisance for those who inspire nor for those 
who exercise it; it gives to courtiers and great personages a 
vease of their personal value and a means of gratifying the inward 
respect that they have for themselves. 


Altogether, Mr. Bunting is to be congratulated upon 
having secured the assistance of one of the brightest 
aad most interesting writers of the day. 





SIR WILLIAM CROOKES, F.RS. 
A MASTER WORKER OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. Harotp BecsirE contributes his second article 
on master workers to the Pa// Mall for January, and 
this time he sketches the life and doings of Sir 
William Crookes. In his presidential address to the 
British Association, with reference to his connection 
with the Psychical Research Society, Sir William 
Crookes said :— 


To stop short in any research that bids fair to widen the 
gates of knowledge, to recoil from fear of difficulty or adverse 
criticism, is to bring reproach on Science. There is nothing for 
the investigator to do but to go straight on, ‘‘ to explore up 
and down, inch by inch, with the taper his reason” ; to follow 
the light wherever it may lead, even should it at times resemble 
a will-o’-the-wisp. I have nothing to retract ! 

NO BRIDGE BETWEEN THE SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL. 

These are brave words, and Mr. Begbie endeavoured 
to ascertain from the man who spoke them whether 
he had succeeded in coming nearer the mystery, 
whether he was able to handle and examine it. Says 
Mr. Begbie :— 

As frankly as he uttered his faith to the British Association 
he told me that he had come to a brick wall. Still, he has 
nothing to retract ; still, he believes that it is in the power of 
Science to gain new and brighter glimpses of a profounder 
scheme of Cosmic Law ;—but, for himself, he has come to a 
brick wall. 

*¢ There is no bridge between the spiritual and the material 
world,” he said ; ‘‘and I don’t see how there can be.” 

WHAT HOPE IS THERE FOR THE FUTURE? 

Mr. Begbie gives, among others, the following as 
the most important results of his conversations with 
Sir William Crookes :— 


I asked him if he could see any hope that Science will one 
day unlock the Mystery, and show us wonders of the spiritual 





OF REVIEWS. 
world. He refused to prophesy. His work is now entirely in 
physical science, and to speculate in the realms of metaphysics 
offers him no temptation, ‘‘ But,” he said, ‘if you had come 
to me a hundred years ago, do you think I should have dreamed 
of foretelling the telephone? Why, even now I cannot under- 
stand it! I use it every day, I transact half my correspondence 
by means of it, but I don’t understand it. Think of that little 
stretched disc of iron at the end of a wire repeating in your ear 
not only sounds, but words—not only words, but all the most 
delicate and elusive inflexions and nuances of tone which separate 
one human voice from another! Is not that something of a 
miracle ?” 


With regard to the progress of Science in relation to 
the supersensual boundaries of physical existence Mr. 
Begbie says :— 

His attitude is this : It is impossible to tell whether Science 


may not some day stumble upon the Soul. Men of science believe 
more than they can express—spiritually as well as physically. 


THE BRIDGE TO COME FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 
And again :— 


The main fact that I gather from conversation with the 
Professor is this: that to expect spiritual revelations from 
physical science is to look for the impossible. If a bridge is to 
be thrown from the one world to the other, if a nexus is to link 
the material plane with the psychical plane, it must come from 
the other side. Physics and psychics are two parallel lines ; the 
one is a thistle from which no man shall ever gather the grapes 
of the other. But he seems to hope—not enthusiastically, or 
with any attempt at prophecy—that the researches of the 
Psychical Society will eventually lead to some definite knowledge 
of the spiritual kingdom. 

TELEPATHY THE FIRST STEP. 

His hope is founded upon telepathy. At the beginning of 
all occult phenomena we come upon the radiations of Thought. 
To plunge into spiritualism until we have grasped something 
of the laws governing the transmission—without the agency of 
the organs of sense—of thought and images from one mind to 
another, is to set about constructing the most difficult problem 
in Euclid without a knowledge of either axiom or postulate. 
We must prove telepathy. before we can proceed, and prove it 
in the same convincing fashion as we prove the vibrations in 
solid bodies, in the air, and in ether. When once this is 
mastered, man will- have touched the hem of the garment 
without seam woven from the top throughout. 

Again to quote Mr. Begbie’s rendezing of Sir 
William Crookes’ views :— 

‘* Ts it inconceivable that intense thought concentrated towards 
a sensitive with whom the thinker is in close sympathy may 
induce a telepathic chain of brain-waves, along which the message 
of thought can go straight to its goal without loss of energy. due 
to distance? And is it also inconceivable that cur mundane 
ideas of space and distance may be superseded in these subtle 
regions of unsubstantial thought where ‘near’ and ‘far’ may 
lose their usual meaning?” This speculation he emphatically 
declares is ‘‘ strictly provisional,” adding characteristically, ‘‘I 
dare to suggest it.” 

That is his present attitude towards psychical research: he is 
not a seeker, but a suggester. ‘‘ Whilst it is clear,” he says, 
‘*that our knowledge of subconscious mentation is still to be 
developed, we must beware of rashiy assuming that all variations 
from the normal waking condition are necessarily morbid.” 

Mr. Begbie closes his article with a foreword con- 
cerning the next subject in the series. He says :— 

There is in London a man of science who for two years has 
been investigating mental healing and all occult phenomena. 
He was commissioned to do so by a newspaper, and his investi- 
gations—curiously enough—have brought him to precisely the 
same spot as that at which the Professor now stands, 

The scientist referred to is Mr. Rawson, and the 
article is likely to be the most interesting of the series. 
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WILL CHRISTIAN SCIENCE RULE THE WORLD? 
By Mark Twain. 

Tue North American Review for December repub- 
lishes as an article the first part of an essay on 
Christian Science which Mark Twain published in this 
country some years ago in a collection of stories and 
essays entitled “ The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg.” 
It is exceedingly interesting reading, and charged 
withal with the serious purpose which always animates 
Mr. Clemens when he approaches the boundaries of 
Borderland. He begins characteristically with the 
request : “Let us consider that we are all partially 
insane.” Those of us who are not in the asylum and 
not demonstrably due there are, he considers, un- 
doubtedly insane on one or two points. We know 
exactly where to put our finger on anyone else’s 
insanity. It is where his opinion differs from ours. 
The rule is perfect; in all matters of opinion our 
adversaries are insane. The Christian Scientists, he 
thinks, are more picturesquely insane than some of us. 
But at the same time in one important particular they 
are much saner than the vast bulk of the race. So 
convinced is Mark Twain of this, that he proceeds to 


speculate whether Christian Science is not destined to 


overrun the world. 
THE GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT. 

The Christian Science boom is not yet five years 
old, yet it already has 500 churches and 1,000,000 
members in America. It has every detail of the 
equipment necessary to give a new religion a start, 
and he thinks that there is considerable probability 
that within a century from now it may stand second to 
Rome only in numbers and power in Christendom. 
He compares its equipment with that of Moham- 
medanism, Mormonism, and Spiritualism. The 
essential elements of success in starting a new religion 
are—First, that it must not be a mere philosophy, 
but must be a religion. It must not claim entire 
originality, but must pass itself off as an improvement 
upon an existing religion, showing its hand later when 
strong and prosperous like Mohammedanism. Next, 
there must be money and plenty of it. The power 
and authority and capital must be concentrated in the 
grip of a small and irresponsible clique. Finally, it 
must bait its hook with some new and attractive 
advantages over those offered by other religions. 

THE GREAT OFFER OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Christian Science, he says, has all these indispen- 
sable ‘requisites. Christianity had a new personality 
to worship, but for generations it lacked money and 
concentrated power. In Mrs. Eddy Christian Science 
possesses a new personage for worship, and has at the 
very beginning a working equipment. But above 
everything else Christian Science beats the record in 
the baits which it offers to the public. For while 


Mohammedanism had nothing but heaven to offer to 
the faithful, Christian Science, in addition to heaven 
-hereafter, has 
offer, in 


health and a cheerful spirit to 
comparison with which bribes Mark 
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Twain considers all other bribes poor and cheap. All 
other religions appeal to comparatively few ; Christian 
Science appeals to the universal human race. Its 
great offer to rid the race of pain and disease appeals 
to all who are ailing in body or in mind, or who have 
friends who are so ailing. Mark Twain admits that 
it is a large order, but he is inclined to believe that 
Christian Science will be able to fill the bill. Four- 
fifths, he thinks, of the pain and disease in the world 
is created by the imaginations of the sufferers, and 
then kept alive by their own imaginations. Christian 
Science, he believes, has a better chance than any 
other organised force to get rid of these imaginings. 
He admits that the Scientists in the process of 
eliminating the four-fifths of pain and disease that now 
infest the world will kill off a good many patients, 
although probably not more than are killed off by 
legalised methods. At the same time he calculates 
that it is worth while sacrificing the few for the sake 
of the many. Even if it does kill a man now and 
then, it will be far ahead on the credit side. 
SOME TESTIMONIES. 

Mark Twain quotes from the Christian Science 
Journal of October, 1898, various passages from let- 
ters of those who have put Christian Science into 
practice and have discovered that it has enabled them 
to put all anxiety under their feet. Such a triumph is 
really invaluable. It can be purchased by no outlay 
of any sort in any church or out of it, excepting in that 
of Christian Science. In this October number, says 
Mark Twain, many of the redeemed testify this with 
passionate gratitude. As a rule they seem drunk with 
health and with the surprise of it, the wonder of it, the 
unspeakable glory and splendour of it, after a long 
spell spent in imaginary diseases and concreting them 
with doctor’s stuff. He is not surprised at all by the 
conversion of hypochondriacs into healthy, cheerful 
men and women, for the application of Christian 
Science methods is a rational means, admirably 
adapted to produce this result. Speaking of one man 
who had triumphed over all his ailments, Mark Twain 
says :— 

If I am in the right, he watchfully and diligently aiverted his 
mind from unhealthy channels and compelled it to travel in 
healthy ones. Nothing contrivable by human invention could 
be more formidably effective than that, in banishing imaginary 
ailments and in closing the entrances against subsequent ap- 
plicants,of their breed. I think his method was to keep saying, 
‘*T am well ! Iam sound !—sound and well ! well and sound ! 
Perfectly sound, perfectly well! I have no pain; there’s no 
such thing as pain! I have no disease ; there’s no such thing as 
disease! Nothing is real but Mind; all is Mind, All-Good, 
Good-Good, Life, Soul, Liver, Bones, one of a series, ante and 
pass the buck!” I do not mean that that was exactly the for- 
mula used, but that it doubtless contains the spirit of it. 

MRS. EDDY’S “ LITTLE BOOK.” 

Mark Twain proceeds seriously enough, but with a 
sense of humour chastened by fear of offending, to 
describe the miracles wrought by the Christian Science 
methods. At the beginning of his article he anticipates 
that he will be accused of jesting over holy things. 
Mrs. Eddy’s book, “ Science and Health,” is passed off 
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upon the faithful as fhe book exposed in the sky eighteen 
hundred years ago by the flaming angel of the Apo- 
calypse. Therefore, he claims, the 1,700 per cent. profit 
accruing from the sale of it distinctly belongs to the 
angel of the Apocalypse. When he made this remark 
to a Christian Scientist the other day, the Scientist 
remarked that there was no piracy, for the angel did 


“mot compose the book; he only brought it down to 


earth ; God composed it. “I could have retorted,” 
says Mark Twain, “ that it was piracy all the same. 
But I réefrained from this, for this Scicntist is a large 
person, ‘and although by his own doctrine we have no 
substance, but are fictions and unrealities, I knew he 
could hit me an imaginary blow which would furnish 
me with an-imaginary pain which would last me a 
month,” _ He tells a very effective story of a little 
Far,Western girl of nine, who by remembering to say 


** God all” while she was ’twixt the saddle and the 


ground when her pony threw her over his head, never- 
theless did not succeed in escaping a black eye :— 

Monday morning it was still swollen and shut. At school 
‘it hurt pretty badly—that. is, it seemed to.” So ‘I was 
excused, and went down in the basement and said, ‘ Now I am 
depending on mamma instead of God, and I w// depend on 
God instead of mamma.’” No doubt this would have answered ; 
but, to make sure, she added Mrs; Eddy to the team and recited 
**the Scientific Statement of Being,” which is one of the 
principal incantations, I judge. Then ‘‘I felt my eye opening.” 
Why, it would have opened an oyster. I think it is one of the 
touchingest things in child-history, that pious little rat down 
cellar, pumping away at the Scientific Statement of Being. 

After describing various other cures, Mark Twain 
admits that his credulity is overstrained by an account 
of the restoration to perfect health in a single night of 
a fatally injured horse by the application of Christian 
Science. “I can stand a good deal,” says Mark 
Twain, “but I recognise that the ice is getting thin 
here. Let us draw the line at horses.” 

The article is to be continued in the January 
number. « It is one among many signs which seem to 
indicate very clearly that there is likely to be a great 
boom in Christian Science before long in this country. 


“MRS. EDDY FIRST, THEN THE DOLLAR.” 


It may be well to supplement this first instal- 
ment of the article by quoting from the conclu- 
sion of the paper which was originally published 
in the collection of stories called “The Man 
Who Corrupted Hadleyburg.” In the concluding 
part of the article Mark Twain expresses himself very 
strongly concerning the frank and unblushing way in 
which Mrs, Eddy and her followers gather in the 
shekels :— 

The Boston Christian Science Trust gives nothing away ; 
everything it has is for sale, and the terms are cash, and not cash 
only but cash in advance. Its god is Mrs. Eddy first, then 
the Dollar. Not a spiritual Dollar, but a real one. ~ From end 
to end of the Christian Science literature not a single (material) 
thing in the world is conceded to be real, except the Dollar. . . 
The Dollar is hunted down in all sorts of ways; the Christian- 
Science-Mother-Church and Bargain-Counter in Boston peddles 
all kinds of spiritual wares for the faithful, always at extra- 
vagant prices and always on the one condition—cash, cash in 
advance. 


oF REVIEWS. 


THE POWER OF THIS MONEY. 


Mark Twain then proceeds to dwell upon the 
immense possibilities which this unlimited command 
of money will open up before the world :— 


It is a reasonably safe guess that in America in 1910 there will 
be 10,000,000 Christian Scientists and 3,000,009 in Great 
Britain ; that these figures will be trebled by 1920; that in 
America in 1910 the Christian Scientists will be a political for-e, 
in'1920 politically formidable, and in 1930 the governing power 
in the Republic—to remain that permanently. And I think it 
a reasonable guess that the Trust (which is already in our day 
pretty brusque in its ways) will then be the most insolent and 
unscrupulous and tyrannical politico-religious master that has 
dominated the people since the palmy days of the Inquisition. 
And a stronger master than the strongest of bygone times, 
because this one will havea financial strength not dreamed of by 
any predecessor ; as effective a concentration of irresponsil)le 
power as any predecessor has had ; in the railway, the telegraph, 
and the subsidised newspaper, better facilities for watching and 
managing his empire than any predecessor has had ; and after a 
generation or two he will probably divide Christendom with the 
Catholic Church. ; 

THE POWER OF ZEAL AND SINCERITY. 

He concludes his paper with a repetition of his 
prophecy as to the certainty of its ultimate success : — 

Zeal and sincerity can carry a new religion further than any 
other missionary except fire and sword, and [ believe that the 
new religion will conquer the half of Christendom in a hundred 
years. . . I think the Trust will be handed down like the other 
papacy, and will always know how to handle its limitless cash, 
It will press the button; the zeal, the energy, the sincerity, the 
enthusiasm of its countless vassals will do the rest. 





. LESSONS FROM RUSSIA AND NORWAY. 

In an article in Social Tidskrift (No. 6) dealing 
with the Purity Movement, which has lately been 
causing a wholesome, but as yet ineffectual, ferment 
in Sweden, where the prostitution of women remains 
a traffic protected and controlled by the State, comment 
is made upon the new law in Russia, which equalises 
the legal status of illegitimate and legitimate children, 
and makes the father responsible, under heavy penal- 
ties, for the keep of his illegitimate child as well as 
for its mother, In France, on the other hand, any 
effort to discover the paternity of an illegitimate child 
is forbidden. 

No. 7 of Social Tidskrift has an interesting article 
on the first of the Homes for Unmarried Mothers, 
which was planned by the Women’s Temperance 
Society, “The White Ribbon,” about a year and a 
half ago, and was opened on September rqth at 
Christiania. Here the unmarried mothers live with 
their children, nurse them, work for them, those ‘who 
are able finding employment elsewhere during the 
day, and paying only a small sum for their board and 


‘lodging in the home. These small sums, supple- 


mented by the contributions obtained from the 
fathers of the little ones, will be found sufficient, it is 
hoped, to keep the home, which is small and un- 
pretentious, on a sufficiently firm footing to encourage 
the founding of others. “The woman may for her 
sin have to bow her head before her God, but for her 
motherhood she shall be helped to hold it high 
among her fellow creatures.” 
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THE SECRET OF M. WITTE. 
“THE ATLAS OF THE AUTOCRACY.” 
THERE is an article in the Fortnightly Review 

for January on M. Witte, the Russian Minister 

of Finance, by Mr. R. E. C. Long. He quotes a 

Russian authority, who declares that M. Witte has 

done more than any Minister to augment the power of 








M. de Witte. 











the State, and sums up his policy in a couple of lines : 
“A system of economy,” he calls it, “based on the 
principle of concentrating the whole wealth of the 
country in a single hand.” That is the secret of 
M. Witte, as discerned by his wiser compatriots, 
friends and enemies alike. 

L’ETAT. CEST M. WITTE. 

Mr. Long points out that the policy which M. Witte 
has pursued with a single aim is to concentrate every- 
thing in the hands of the State :— 

Through the hands of the greatest finance minister of modern 
times already passes more than half the income of the people. 
According to M. Witte’s own calculations, the annual products 
of the empire are not worth more than 3,500,000,000 roubles. 
The estimates for 1902 amount to 1,946,571,976 roubles. All 
profits and surpluses are intended to build up the vast fabric of 
State ownership and State patronage which, under M. Witte’s 
régime, is proving the strongest pillar of irresponsible rule. The 
State is to be a trading corporation first, and an organ of 
government only as a subordinate function. 

IT IS, FIRST, MONOPOLY, 

He began with establishing a State monopoly of the 
sale of drink :— 

The intriguing, predatory publican, said M. Witte’s advertis- 
ing agents, has been dispossessed of rights which should never 
have been given him; to the State accrues the profit, which is 
returned to the people either in diminished taxation or in pro- 
ductive expenditure. But this pleasing picture is a delusion. 
When M. Witte proceeded to dispossess the publicans, he deter- 
mined to level up the grievances of the whole population by 
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expropriating most of the local revenues. Towns were reduced 

to the verge of bankruptcy ; many villages closed their schools ; 

productive outlay on education, medicine, and sanitation was 

stayed, and a paralysisof civic initiative set in which threatens 

to undo most of the good work done during the last forty years. 
THE SECOND STEP : GROCERIES, 

The Spirit Monopoly, is, however, but the thin end of the 
wedge introduced by the insatiable Fisk. The greatest financier 
of modern times is now committed to a further progress of 
expropriation, which is destined to end in the absorption by the 
State of all industries, and in the reduction of the producing 
population to the position of managers of State departments, civil 
servants, and State labourers. Two more giant monopolies have 
already passed the stage of conjecture, one a monopoly in name, 
the other a monopoly in fact. Within the last eight years 
M. Witte has created in the form of spirit-shops a universal 
distributing organisation, He proposes to turn the State spirit- 
shops into general grocery stores. 

THE THIRD STEP: DRUGS. 

Monopoly once established, prices, following the vodka pre- 
cedent, will be raised, so that the people who already pay for 
their tea and sugar at treble English prices, may contribute still 
further to the aggrandisement of the budget. All of which, his 
Excellency argues, means a greater revenue and a corresponding 
growth of officialdom subject to the Ministry of Finance. This 
is the monopoly unavowed. The avowed monopoly now being 
discussed all over Russia, is the State monopoly of chemical and 
drug stores. Here, while the official pretext is beneficence, 
patriotism gains some unofficial support. The apothecaries in 
Russia are nearly all Germans ; native enterprise is represented 
only by the local governing bodies. 

THE FOURTH STEP: MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 

In Russia everything, from the bakery to the publishing trade, 
has been municipalised. The State is content with carrying on 
the transport of the Empire, working mines, mismanaging steel- 
works, and selling vodka, but the local governments admit no 
limit to their enterprise at all. The Duma and the Zemstvo sell 
agricultural machinery, seed, horses, cattle, sewing-machines, 
text-books, medicines, and magic lanterns; they manage 
theatres, deliver lectures, translate Milton and Moliére, and 
expurgate Dostoyeffsky for the benefit of the masses. While the 
city of London is wondering whether it will ever own its own 
tramways, the city of Tiflis competes with the retail butchers and 
sells sewing-machines on the instalment system to impecunious 
sempstresses. This municipal enterprise is destined to play 
admirably into the hands of M. Witte. |The local governments 
are acting as his jackals, eliminating the private trader and 
creating vast organisations which the State, in the course of its 
continuous warfare against free local government, will proceed 
to expropriate. 

RESULTS. 

As the result of this system, the ‘‘ redistribution of wealth,” 
which M. Witte assures his master is the inevitable result of 
industrialism, goes on with ever-increasing speed. The partition 
of spoils at first sight appears hardly equitable, for while the 
State has but doubled its income in ten years’ time, the 
capitalists have decupled theirs. At the present time there are 
probably more millionaires and more paupers in Moscow alone 
than there are in the whole of England. 

His Excellency does not mention that the consumption of 
bread fer capita has fallen off about 7olb., that the rejected 
from military service have increased about 14} per cent. during 
the last seven years, and that the people in the richest provinces 
in the Empire have come to live so miserably that the increase 
in their numbers has altogether ceased. For the beggarment of 
the peasants, begun thirty years ago, has been consummated 
within the last ten. 

But where Liberalism and finance diverge there is no worse 
retrograde in the Tsar’s Empire. Thus we find the Liberal 
Minister, in pursuit as usual of centralisation, declaring that free 
local government is incompatible with Autocracy, limiting the 
fiscal independence of the Zemstvos, regulating the labour 
question with secret circulars, and using censure and exile with 
as little scruple as the Procurator of the Holy Synod. 


‘ 
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THE STATE AGAINST THE CHURCH IN FRANCE. 
By SenaToR CLEMENCEAU. 


Aut those who are interested in forming an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the forces which are dominating 
French politics at the present moment will do well to 
read M. Clémenceau’s article in the ational Review 
on the French Republic and religious orders. M. 
Clémenceau is an anti-clerical of the most pro- 
nounced description. He considers M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau as little better than a trimmer, and the 
present Prime Minister as a weakling who shrinks 
from logical application of his own theories. 


IS A MAN FREE TO BE A VOLUNTARY SLAVE? 


M. Clémenceau starts from the fundamental pro- 
position of the French Revolution that certain inalien- 
able rights are inherent in mankind, upon which 
neither Church nor State may encroach, and which 
the individual must not be allowed to abdicate. In 
accordance with this principle he denies the right of a 
man to make himself a slave. In the religious con- 
gregation, where absolute obedience is insisted upon, 
man becomes as a corpse for the benefit of the Pope. 
If liberty is to be saved it is necessary that this instru- 
ment of medizval domination should disappear, and 
man has no right to make himself a slave. To this 
it may be contended that human liberty is more 
seriously impaired by the State asserting a right to 
deny to the individual liberty to sign away his freedom, 
than by any risk of general abdication on the part of 
individuals of their right to liberty. To this M. 
Clémenceau would probably reply that the Revolution 
settled that. question for him once for all, and asa 
Frenchman all that he has to do is to logically apply 
the fundamental revolutionary doctrine. 


HOW THE LAW STANDS. 

The Constituent Assembly in 1789 suppressed all 
monastic institutions, and the laws of 1790 and 1792, 
which completed the abolition of the monastic Orders, 
still remain in force. Neither the Restoration nor 
the Empire ventured to repeal these statutes, but 
successive Governments have, from time to time, 
given authorisation to monastic Orders to exist, and, 
at the same time, have winked at the existence of 
unauthorised associations. By the law of 1901 these 
unauthorised congregations were ordered to seek 
authorisation. But M. Clémenceau, for his part, 
would refuse authorisation altogether. No monastic 
Order, which is, in his eyes, simply a tool of servitude 
and an instrument of the autocratic government of 
Rome, should have a legal status in a modern pro- 
gressive liberal society. 

THE WAR AGAINST THE CHURCH. 

The following is M. Clémenceau’s account of the 
recent history of the French nation in its secular 
struggle against the Church :—— 


‘. The movement in France to recover for civil society the public 
services originally monopolised by the Church dates from the 
Revolution. We have already won from the Church the civil 


status which, for nearly a century after the Edict of Nantes, was 





OF PU TENS. 


Thanks to that innovation of the Revo- 
lution—viz., the institution of the civil mayoralty—French citi- 
zens who are not Roman Catholics are now permitted to be born, 
to marry, and to die without the intervention of the Church, 
which was formerly obligatory. Then, again, by abolishing /s 
Tribunaux @officialité, we have emancipated our courts from 
the Church, and to-day French citizens are only accountable to 


denied to Protestants. 


civil justice. We have also emancipated our Service de? Assist- 
ance Publique from the Church, which she had managed in such 
a fashion under the ancien régime as to make the hospitals veri- 
table charnel-houses ; three patients slept in one bed at the 
HO6tel-Dieu in Paris, while there were 1,250,000 beggars in a 
total population of twenty-six millions, 

THE FIGHT FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

National education has also been liberated from the Church, 
under whose auspices it is hardly an exaggeration to say it had 
become an organisation of ignorance, seeing that a hundred 
years ago more than three-quarters of the French people were 
illiterate. Although driven back into the purely religious 
sphere, where one would imagine their character would natur- 
ally confine them, the monks, who are both withdrawn from 
the world and spread over the world, have exercised as much 
activity as they could in those civil affairs which they professed. 
to have abandoned. To-day we see them working, intriguing, 
and conspiring in the affairs of State, not as French citizens, 
but as agents of Roman Catholic domination. 

The end will only come when the Government 
dares to bring a real issue before the legislature. 

LIBERTY NOT ENDANGERED. 

“Liberty of faith,” he says, “is not for a moment 
involved in this question.” He says :-— 

In proportion as faith declines, the political strength of reli- 
gious Orders which have lost their spiritual restraining influence 
becomes more and more powerful and more and more strenuous. 
in its attacks upon the régime of liberty. But as soon as we get 
rid of this organ of theocratic oppression, which the need for 
assuring individual rights shows to be incompatible with the 
institutions of liberty, what valid reason is there to restrain, to 
the detriment of the Church, the liberty to teach, or any other 
part of the legitimate liberty to think and act? Every citizen 
will have the same right to liberty? What can the Church 
want more? The right to live in common for prayer and teach- 
ing? She will be able to exercise this right also by means of civil 
societies, in which the rights of every individual will be guaranteed, 
by the law instead of being crushed, as at present, in the Congre- 
gations. And what more? The one liberty which is not per- 
missible is the ‘‘ liberty” to abolish the human personality, or, in 
other words, the liberty to kill liberty. 


ae rynist 
The Cost of a Great Encyclopaedia. 

Mr. A. F. WHITE, in the January Young Man, 
describes the making of the eleven new voluines of ‘“ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” He says >— 

If its reputation had not been the highest, it would have been 
impossible to secure a tithe of the distinguished men who have 
appeared in its lists of contributors past and present, and 
certainly no pecuniary consideration would have formed an 
inducement. Notwithstanding this fact, it must not be supposed 
that the remuneration of contributors is a comparatively small 
item in the general expense. The cost of the highest kinds of 
literary work has gone up very much, and £2,000 is not an 
uncommon sum for a writer to receive for an abstruse ancb 
exhaustive treatise which represents the fruits of a lifetime’s 
work. No less than £100,000 has been expended on the 
production of the eleven new volumes, whereas for the twenty- 
five volumes of the ninth edition the cost was £200,000, or over 
£1,000 per volume less. 


BBD LI III 
THE value of the work done by missions to lepers, 
especially in India, is dealt with in an article in the 
current number of the Quzver. Some pictures of lepers 
and their dwelling- places accompany the article. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 

Dr. MACNAMARA contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review a very interesting article, which it is impossible 
to summarise, entitled ‘‘ The New Education Act at 
Work.” Those who have to administer the new Act 
will find Dr. Macnamara’s summary of its provisions 
with its calculations exceedingly useful to have by 
them. I can here only quote what Dr. Macnamara 
says as to the ultimate result which is likely to occur 
from the passing of the present Act :— 

1. All schools, as to general supervision and local manage- 
ment, under complete public control. 

2. The Denominational school buildings will be rented to the 
Public Authorities for the hours théy will need them daily. 

3. Religious instruction will take the form of a common 
family opening service of an undenominational character, right 
of entry being conceded to Denominationalists for purposes of 
denominational teaching before and after the hou:s of the Public 
Authority’s occupancy. 

4. All teachers to be appointed by the Public Authorities for 
the purposes under their jurisdiction, and to be exempt from any 
theological test. 

“4 MESS OF POTTAGE.” 

There are two articles on the Education Act in the 
Nineteenth Century, neither of which adds very much 
to our enlightenment. Mr. D. C. Lathbury, who writes 
on “ The Clergy and the Education Act,” says that 
the Act does half the work of a Clergy Discipline Act 
without either trouble or uncertainty, and gives the 
school managers the power of hitting the clergy in a 
very tender place. ‘The managers will be able to 
hold it iz ¢errorem over them. ‘The clergy have sold 
their birthright for this unappetising mess of pottage. 
They have been so absorbed in considering how to 
keep their schools alive that they have not stopped 
to ask themselves of what use they will be to them 
under the new management. 

NONCONFORMISTS ANGRY. 

Dr. Guinness Rogers writes on “The Noncon- 
formists and the Education Act.” He complains that 
Mr. Balfour has treated the whole matter as a party 
game, and says that he can understand Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s attitude better than the Prime Minister’s. 
The monetary advantage gained by the clergy will 
prove to have been gained at too high a price ; and 
this financial gain is all they have secured. ‘The effect 
upon the popular mind will be worse when it comes to 
be understood that but for the doles to the Church the 
country need not have been afflicted with a new 
corn-tax :— 

Nonconformists do well to be angry, and it may be that the 
longer they muse the more fiercely the fire may burn. But anger 
is not a safe counsellor. What we have to do is to consider how 
best to utilise the new conditions, We may make the new 
authorities as favourable as the School Boards have generally 
been. For be it remembered that even School Boards were not 
regarded in the same light by us in 1870 as we view them to-day. 
In educating others their members were educated into more 
liberal views themselves. The same will occur again when in 
the rural districts the school is no longer the fecu/ium of the 
parson. The Kenyon-Slaney clause, however administered, has 
delivered us from that. For the present the higher offices in 
thousands of schools are closed against all but members of the 
favoured sect. But the grievance has been exposed, and that is 
the first step towards removal. Further, the teacher has now 
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become the servant of the Stats, and it is simply impossible that 
after sweeping away tests to so large an extent in the universities 
they should be retained in day schools. For my own part I feel 
as Mr. Gladstone did when in the peroration of one of his most 
memorable speeches he roused the spirits of his followers to 
enthusiasm by asserting that the flowing tide is with us. 

The American Monthly Review of Reviews contains. 
a résumé of the situation dealt with and introduced by 
the Education Bill, from the pen of W. T. Stead. 





THE REMOUNT SCANDAL. 

Mr. Ernest WILLIAMS returns to the charge of 
“utter want of businesslike administrative capacity on 
the part of the Government” in the January Windsor, 
and selects the Remount Scandal for special attack. 
This is his succinct account of the prime fiasco : 

During the early, dark days of the war, when the need for 
largely reinforcing the troops in South Africa became pressing, 
the War Office delegated some of its work to an Impe- 
rial Yeomanry Committee. This Committee was charged with 
the purchase of horses for the Yeomanry. The work was placed 
particularly inthe hands of Colonel St. Quintin, who, having no 
information of his own or at his command, asked a Captain 
Hartigan if he knew where horses could be obtained. Captain 
Hartigan produced one Lewison, having first ar.anged with 
him for a 24 per cent. commission. Lewison obtained a 
contract for 1,000 horses from Hungary, to be delivered free 
on board at Fiume, at £35 each, a figure which is only paid for 
the best cavalry mounts. A somewhat similar contract had been 
made with another man named Ranucci. Lewison bought 
Ranucci’s contract for £8,000, subsequently reduced to £7,000, 
as the War Office Committee by this time had induced Lewison 
to accept £33 163. 8d. instead of £35. Lewison, who was not 
himself a horse-dealer, or in a position to buy horses directly, 
went to Vienna, and there met a dealer named Hauser, with 
whom he contracted for the horses at £22 per head, delivered at 
a place called Szebadka. The transport charges thence to 
Fiume were about £3 per head. Hauser bought the horses for 
from £8 to £12 per head, and some, it is said, for £6o0r £7. 
Now see what this comes to. If,we allow £10 per horse and 
£4 for transport, the Government was buying for £33 163. 81. 
animals for which it should not have paid more than £14, 
delivered at the port of embarkation. . . A month later 
Lewison was given another contract, for 2,300 cobs at £26 ; 
and when Colonel St. Quintin was asked to justify the 
difference, he said that in the interval he had learned something 
about prices. 

Mr. Williams passes on to the enormous expense 
of the transport of these over-priced horses—£18 a 
head was paid by the Government, when £6 tos. was 
all that private contractors paid. He lays stress on 
the sinister fact that all the contracts were made with 
one firm. ‘The War Office, in its purchase of horses, 
had evidently no information of its own; it also 
refused the information and assistance of civilian 


_experts, and calmly ignored the military attachés in 


Austria and America, whose advice would have been 
invaluable. Mr. Williams approves Sir Blundel 
Maple’s suggestion that a Commercial Board should 
be appointed at the War Office to deal with all 
contracts, 





e i ie 

THE old fairs and festivities of the Paris streets at 
Christmas time seem to be fading away, if we may 
believe Mr. Lees in the Zady’s Realm for January. But 
the New Year’s official visits by all manner of lesser 
dignitaries to those above them still continues, in all the 
glory of evening dress in the morning. 









"THE COMING OF ELECTRIC TRACTION. 

In the January /édér, which is a very interesting 
number, and contains also a thrilling account of how 
M. Bertillon discovered a murderer by his thumb and 
finger prints, Mr. Frank Fayant writes very well on 
“ The Coming Electric Express.” Hie begins, ‘‘ The 
electric age is at hand,” and prophestes the early 
relegation of steam locomotives to the museums. 
Perhaps the most, interesting feature of the use of 
electricity is. the fact that the electricity may be 
generated at almost any distance from the place where 
the machinery is to be operated. In California, for 
instance, a waterfall in the Sierras runs the street cats 
in Oakland, 189 miles away. All over the world 
electrical enterprises are to be experimented with. The 


down headlong through a feed pipe to the mighty turbines that 
drive the electric generators. The current, at the deadly voltage 
of 21,000, flows off in copper conductors along the miles of rail- 
way, to be fed from overhead wires to the trains. Even in the 
train motors a current of 3,000 volts is used, but every device 
has been adopted to minimise the danger of feeding a high- 
voltage alternating current directly to the trains. 

At first the Italian Government was unfavourable ; 
but a few weeks ago Signor Valenzana, the Italian 
Minister of Railways, inspected the railway, and 
declared his readiness to grant permission to extend 
the line to Milan. Also that the success of this line 
foreshadowed the electrification of the entire Italian 
railway system. 

In London, Mr. Fayant thinks,— 
there will be high-level and deep-level electric expresses, con- 
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From the Jdler. } 


energy of the mountain streams of ,the Alps is being 
taken captive to drive all manner of machinery in all 
manner of places. 

“The most daring electric railway venture,” says 
the writer, “is that in the Valtellina, in the Italian 
Alps.” The old steam railway has gone and the. 
pioneer electric railway has taken its place :— 


This remarkable railway, that extends from Lecco up to 
Chiavenna with a long spur running eastward from Colico to 
Sondrio, up the Valtellina, is now in full operation. It has pas- 
senger trains and goods trains, slow trains and fast trains, just 
like an ordinary railway, but electricity takes the place of steam. 
Powerful electric locomotives, not unlike those in London’s 
Twopenny Tube, haul the goods trains, while motor-cars haul 
the passenger trains. Mile-a-minute speeds are attained. 

Not a pound of coal is burned to drive the trains. An alpine 
stream is the source of all the power. A canal cut through the 
rocks of the mountains conveys the water to a point ncarly a 
hundred feet above the power station. There the water rushes 
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The Electric Locomotive ‘of the Future. 


necting all parts of Greater London, and then electric surface 
trains to suburban towns. One syndicate alone is either electrify- 
ing or building nearly two hundred miles of railways in London, 
and to operate them the mightiest electric power station in the 
world is under construction in Chelsea. 

When electric railways gridiron the country we will not have to 
bother our heads about railway guides. There will be short 
trains and many of them. If we are going to Brighton or 
Liverpool or Bristol we will simply goto the railway station, 
enter an electric car marked ‘‘ Brighton,” or whatever the town 
is, and speed away. The electric service will be almost as 
continuous as it now is on the Twopenny Tube. 

There will be great central power stations, some of them at 
the pit-mouths of the coal mines, and enormous quantities of 
electricity will be generated to run railway trains, tram lines, 
and the machinery of workshops. Heavy copper cables will 
carry the energy many miles away from the central stations, and 
these will be ‘‘ tapped ” just as water or gas mains are. Electric 
power will be so cheap that anyone who has any work to be 
done will make use of electricity, It will be. the universal 
servant, always at hand to respond to the touch of the button. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL VALUE OF THE ALPS. 


To the Revue de Paris M. Houllevigue contributes 
a curious and instructive article dealing with what he 
calls the industrial or useful side of the Alps. ‘Too 
long, he says, visitors to Swiss mountainous ‘regions 
have simply regarded the mountains as beautiful and 
interesting objects ; and he points out that were it not 
for the Alps those countries which are situated in 
their neighbourhood would be arid and utterly different 
from what they now are. That group of mountains 
known to us all as the Alps benefits Switzerland, 
France, Italy, and Austria; and of late the scientific 
leaders‘of thought on the Continent have given much 
thought to the whole question of how these moun- 
tainous regions can be utilised in a fashion to bring 
comfort and wealth to man. Visitors, says the French 
writer, are often surprised to notice that every small 
Swiss village is furnished with electric light. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the good that this abundant 
and cheap illuminant has brought to the lonely Swiss 
villages, especially in those where electricity is utilised 
in many other ways. It has been estimated that the 
French Alps alone produce each year a force equal to 
that of three million horse-power ; that is, were the 
same force to be created with the help of ordinary 
steam engines seventeen million tons of coal would 
have to be consumed. Of course the water power of 
each mountain is not harnessed for nothing, but the 
expense is incredibly less than that of creating the 
power as it were out of nothing. 

Italy alone among the nations of Europe has so far 
attempted to utilise her natural resources with a view 
to driving local railways. There is now an electric 
railway line from Bologna to San Felice some thirty- 
five miles in length, and yet another, close to Lake 
Como, is close on a hundred miles in length. 


THE QUESTION OF OWNERSHIP. 


One question which has been raised of late, and which 
is likely to be raised far oftener in the future, concerns 
the difficult question as to who are the actual owners 
of these rivers and streams which have their source in 
the various highlands of Europe. Should the French 
pay a tax to Switzerland for the use of those of her 
rivers which have their source in the Alps? “ Yes,” 
answer the Swiss lawyers ; “ No,” cry those in France. 
The one ‘Set argue that the water which has its source 
in Switzerland should be regarded as would be a coal- 
mine in the same region; the others declare that 
water, like air, has no nationality. It will be ex- 
tremely interesting to see how this vexed question will 
be settled—especially when, as seems so likely, the 
natural forces of the world begin to play an even 
greater 7é/e than they now do in public and private 
life. In this connection it is interesting to state that 
in all those French Colonies where water has a cer- 
tain actual value, such as Algiers, every stream, how- 
ever humble,. is considered as the property of the 
State, and not of the private individual through whose 
land it flows. 
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THE UTILISATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 


In the Engineering Magazine is printed Mr. J. C. 
Hawkshaw’s presidential address to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. It is a remarkably interesting 
document. Besides the vast resources of coal, oil, 
and peat still remaining, there are incalculable 
resources of force available in the river beds of 
every country :— 

We cannot estimate the total power which the water falling 
on the earth’s surface would produce in its descent to the sea ; 
but we can form some idea of the limits within which it would 
lie. Assume a depth of Io in. of rainfall to flow off each square 
mile of land surface, the mean height of which may be taken as 
2,250 ft. above sea-level. Then water from the whole surface 
falling through the mean height would give 10,340 million 
horse-power in perpetuity. Our present yearly output of 225 
million tons of coal would only give that amount of horse-power 
for little over half a day. 

It is estimated that 263,000 horse-power could be supplied by 
the larger rivers of Norway south of the Trondhjem without regu- 
lation ; by regulation the power would probably be quadrupled. 

At one of the falls on the Glommen, where there is 45,000 
horse-power available, a power-house is now being erected, from 
whence the power will be transmitted to Christiania. 

Germany, Austria and Switzerland have made larger use of 
water-power for industrial purposes, and in some cases for 
working railways. 

France uses water-power to the extent of 500,000 horse-power 
already. 

Italy is making use of her waterfalls, transmitting power to 
a distance of 62 miles on Lake Como for railway and other 
uses. 

It is, however, in the United States that most progress is being 
made in the electrical transmission of water-power. Forty-three 
companies, having a total capacity of 132,330 horse-power, trans- 
mit power for a total distance of 1,549 miles, on an average 
30°3 miles, with a voltage which varies from 10,000 to 50,000. 
The maximum distance to which power is transmitted is from 
Colgate to San Francisco, 220 miles, with a loss of 25 per 
cent. 

AFRICA’S RESOURCES. 


Africa, with its four great rivers and notable waterfalls, has a 
vast amount of water power in store for the future. Notwith- 
standing the requirements for irrigation, some water should be 
available for power at Assouan. Above the First Cataract are 
six more, and further south are the Murchison Falls, where the 
Nile descends 700 feet in from ten to fifteen mil.s. On the 
Zambesi there is the Victoria Fall, which will soon be accessible 
by rail. Its height is 420 feet, more than two and a half times 
that of Niagara. At Stanley Pool, on the Congo, Stanley 
estimates the discharge when the river is lowest at 1,436,850 
cubic feet a second—more than four times the maximum dis- 
charge at Niagara. 

In Japan alsg we find the great copper mine of 
Ashio, with an output of over 6,000 tons of refined 
copper, worked during the summer months solely by 
the power of the mountain streams, 





Miss BESSIE VAN VoRST contributes to the January 
number of Everybody's Magazine the fifth of her papers 
on “The Woman that Toils” in America, this paper 
being devoted to Chicago. -While the writer does not by 
any means treat her subject with the seriousness of Mr. 
Wyckoff, whose studies of the working world of America 
were so thorough, her sketches are not without value. 
Lightly though she writes, there is small difficulty in 
seeing the vast world of tragedy lying ready for discovery 
in the great city. 
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* MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE TRUSTS. 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW writes in the Century on the 
President and the. Trusts. He opens with a signifi- 
cant generalisation :— 

In American politics, leadership never shapes the issues ; it vindi- 
cates itself by the strength it shows in meeting them as they arise. 

This principle is illustrated in the case of Mr. 
Roosevelt. He says :— 

Hardly anything could have been farther from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
mind, in the long years of attention to’ public affairs through 
which he was undergoing his training for the Presidency, than 
that he should some day be regarded as leader of a crusade 
against the money power. Not merely by training and 
association, but by natural bent of mind, his opposition to all 
the so-called vagaries of Populists and anti-monopolists was 


unsparing. 

Always and everywhere in his discussion of industrial and 
economic conditions Mr. Roosevelt has conceded the legitimacy 
of the general growth and development of modern business 
methods. He has favoured no measures that would strike at 
honest enterprise or that would injure meritorious industry. 

As Governor of. New York, and again as President 
of the United States,— 


His plea was for publicity, and for the better distinguishing 
of the legitimate and well-managed trusts or combinations from 
those which were either oppressive in their monopolistic methods 
or else were mere stock-jobbing and swindling schemes. 


WHO ARE THE AGGRESSORS ? 


While Governor of New York he favoured the 
passage of a Bill to subject Trusts to an ordinary tax, 
such as is paid by farmers or merchants or working 
men. The great Corporations, aggrieved by this 
action, succeeded in shunting Mr. Roosevelt into the 
vice-Presidency, where they supposed he could do no 
harm. His first message as President dealt with the 
question of Trusts, but in a way that seemed to 
secure the approval of the captains of industry and 
the capitalistic leaders. It was generally . supposed 
that the President’s speaking tours in August and 
September of 1902 marked a new departure in his 
attitude towards Trusts. Dr. Shaw combats this 
assumption, and says that the real change was in the 
attitude of the Trusts themselves :-— 

The more sensational newspapers, and especially those which 
had always favoured the anti-trust position, by the ingenious use 
of strong head-lines conveyed the impression that Mr. Roosevelt 
was leading a new crusade against the trusts. But to read his 
speeches was to discover that he was, in the most conservative 
and good-tempered way, merely presenting the views which he 
had formulated in his message, and which reasonable men had so 
generally accepted as sensible and sound. ~* 

AN IMPARTIAL ENFORCER OF LAW. 

When the Northern Securities Company practically 
amalgamated the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, and the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
lines, the union was challenged as illegal, and the 
President remitted the matter to the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Knox. Mr. Knox replied that it was 
illegal, and was at once instructed to institute proceed- 
ings under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Dr. Shaw 
says that the President had been similarly asked to 
bring the law to bear against the Coal Trust and 
Steel Trust, but on the advice of the Attorney-General 
Knox took no action; but against the Beef Trust he 
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has. instructed Mr. Knox to proceed. Dr. Shaw 
declares that the President in these cases was acting 
upon what he regarded as. the one simple and safe 
principle—that of enforcing the law always and 
exactly as he finds it, and without fear or favour. It 
does not follow that Mr. Roosevelt would personally 
uphold the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; but as long as 
it is law he will, as chief magistrate, enforce it. 
Whatever crusade there is, Dr. Shaw seems to suggest 
that it is of the Trusts against the law, not of the 
President against the Trusts. He adds :— 

If, indeed, there should soon become prominent in our politics 
a stormy and extreme form of anti-trust agitation, it might be due 
to nothing else half so much as to the conduct of the trusts them- 
selves in making war upon President Roosevelt and his patriotic 
efforts to do_ his obvious duty as Chief Magistrate of this great 
country. It is they, and nobody else, who of late have been 
forcing upon the people the question whether or not our centre 
of government is to be in Washington or in Wall Street. 

He concludes :— 

The elections demonstrated that if, indeed, the trusts were 
hostile to. President Roosevelt, the people ‘‘love him for the 
enemies he has made.” 

—— 


FAVOURITE TEXTS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE. 

Unpker this heading, D. Loinaz contributes to the 
Sunday Magazine the first instalment of distinguished 
selections. It is interesting to find that the late 
Primate was “not aware of having any favourite 
text.” Many eminent names endorse the conviction 
of Mr. Lang: “All texts are good, and I am unwilling 
to make selections.” 

The Archbishop of York announces that it is 
against his rule ever to contribute to periodical 
literature. 

After these negative answers follow the more 
positive. 

The late Queen Victoria’s favourite text is said to 
have been: “ Love suffereth long and is kind. Love 
faileth not.” 

Lord Avebury sends selections from Deuteronomy 
xxx, and 1 Corinthians xiii., to which he would add 
the whole of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Dean Farrar’s choice is “ God is Love.” 

Count Tolstoy: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer was emboldened to enter 
the ministry by the call of Jeremiah. 

Lieut.-General Sir Charles Warren mentions the 
15th Psalm, “ Lord, who shall abide in Thy taber- 
nacle? Who shall abide in Thy holy hill ?” 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon confesses that the text 
which occurs to him oftener than perhaps any other is, 
“What is that to thee? Follow thou Me.” 

Sir George Williams, founder of the Y.M.C.A.: 
“My sheep hear My voice, and I know them, and 
they follow Me,” etc. 

Rev. Prebendary Peploe: “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” 

Sir Henry M. Stanley: “Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
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: LEADING ARTICLES 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 

Mr. Tuomas Lovucu, M.P., writes in the Contempo- 
rary Review on the Brussels Sugar Convention. He 
remarks that the development of beet-sugar production 
probably conferred greater benefits on the United 
Kingdom than on any of the countries in which the 
industry was carried on. The fall in the price of 
sugar caused the springing up, of great manufactures 
of which sugar was a raw material :— 

So great was the expansion that the average consumption of 
sugar per head of the population in the United Kingdom 
increased from 40 pounds in the year 1860 to 90 pounds in the 
year 1901, and this figure may be compared with 66 pounds in 
the United States, 66 pounds in Switzerland, in Denmark, 
36 pounds; in France, 29 pounds; in Germany, 28 pounds ; 
and in Holland, 28 pounds. In some of the larger confectionery 
manufactories from 2,000 to 6,000 hands are employed, and it 
is estimated that quite 250,000 persons are engaged in the 
various industries founded on sugar. Naturally, it is, to a large 
extent, a home trade. 

The urgent appeals addressed to Government to 
save the West Indies from industrial ruin have not 
been verified by the course of events. Mr. Lough 
quotes freely from the consular reports to show that 
West Indian trade is looking up :— 

Thus it is at the moment when the West Indian case of the 
agitators is fading away that the Government has taken the 
violent step of committing the country to the engagements of 
the Convention, the terms of which we must now examine. 

OUR LUDICROUS POSITION, 

Mr. Lough is exceptionally severe upon the provision 
which allows to the other signatories the benefit of a 
very considerable sur-tax, the import duty of 2s. 6d. 
per cwt. more than the excise duty :— 

What a ludicrous position we are placed in when we thus 
realise what the Powers have done. They have made a 
bargain with us that we shall give them preferential duties 
against our own Colonies and all the foreign countries who are 
outside ; we, on the other hand, binding ourselves not to give 
any preferential treatment to the sugar producers within our own 
Empire. The effect will be that our market will be at the 
mercy of these foreigners. They will always have the amount 
of the sur-tax directly, and the further amount which their 
secret mutual carte/ arrangements may enable them to exact from 
their own consumers with which to beat our West Indian and 


’ other sugar producers. 


Mr. Lough maintains that the Treaty has been 
promoted in the undisguised interests of Protection. 
The Convention he describes as the work of two men 
—Sir Nevile Lubbock and Mr. Martineau—who have 
conducted their campaign through the Anti-Bounty 
League, the Sugar Refiners’ Association, and the 
West. Indian Committees of London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow. And these two men were sent to the 
Conference with the other delegates! The interests 
of a community of forty-one millions at home and a 
vast empire abroad, in the writer’s opinion, have been 
Sacrificed to benefit petty, private interests. 

i i i i i 

LIFE in a Cape parsonage on the back-veldt is very 
vividly described by a writer in A/acmillan, It might 
serve as stage-scenery for a novelist wishing to pitch his 
plot on the veldt. A significant hint of future possibilities 
is given in the remark that the Boer will probably prove 


_ an able and skilful sailor ! 
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THE JAPANESE AND AUSTRALIA. 


THE current number of the Anglo-Japanese Gazette 
contains some sound good sense about the exclusion 
of Japanese from Australia :— 

The burning question of the hour in Japan, as far as its inter- 
national relations are concerned, is undoubtedly the strong 
feeling aroused throughout the nation by the legislation recently 
enacted in the Commonwealth of Australia. By this act the 
Japanese are placed on the same footing as the Chinese immi- 
grants, and they thus will be excluded from the continent of 
Australia unless they can pass the educational tests prescribed 
by law. 

The Japanese contention is that such educational tests should 
be so framed as to prove the ability of the immigrant to read 
and write his own language, just as is the case with Europeans 
arriving in Australian ports with the intention of working or 
settling in the country. The Japanese further maintain that, if 
an Italian is compelled, on his arrival in Australia, to simply 
demonstrate that he can read and write Italian—not English—it 
is decidedly unfair that the Japanese should be specially penal- 
ised by having to undergo an examination in English, thereby 
placing him in an exceptional position, and plainly revealing 
the intention of the lawgivers to make a racial distinction, 
classing him with other Asiatics of a far lower grade of civilisa- 
tion, and whom it is undoubtedly the intention of those whose 
motto is ‘‘ A White Australia” to exclude from their shores. 


The fact that the Australian officials felt themselves 
bound to submit Dr. Nitobe, a high Government 
official in Formosa, and who has such perfect com- 
mand of English as to enable him to write a book in 
that language, to a searching examination, shows the 
absurd lengths to which this unjust law may be 
carried, 

A FAIR PARALLEL. 

The whole question of differential legislation directed against 
the Japanese in British colonies arouses feelings of deep indigna- 
tion amongst the thoughtful section of the Japanese nation, who 
are smarting with a sense of the injustice under which they 
suffer. They do not forget that this attempted exclusion of their 
fellow-countrymen is based on the very principles for practising 
which Japan incurred, but forty years ago, the wrath of Europe 
and America. When the Japanese tried to exclude Occidentals 
from their country they were compelled, at the point of the 
bayonet, to open their ports; and they fail to see why 
‘* Australia for the Australians” should be right, and ‘‘ Japan 
for the Japanese ” quite wrong. 





The Art of Letter-Writing. 

It is now possible, with the aid of the Correspondence 
Club, to write letters of friendship to hundreds of men 
and women who seek to secure interest in their lonely 
lives by means of pen-writing. Anyone on joining can 
immediately choose those personalities to be found in the 
list of members which seem most inviting, and write 
letters to members situated all over the world’s surface, 
and in due course of time receive correspondence from ladies 
and gentlemen living at home and abroad, and who are 
interested in all subjects from science, art and literature 
down to sports and pastimes, to say nothing of personal 
matters. There is no need now for anyone to be friendless, 
for friends and friendships can easily be sought and 
found. Strict anonymity is maintained until both parties 
desire to exchange names, addresses and their dona-fides, 
and so remove the mask from the hitherto unknown ; or, 
if desired, the correspondence can at any moment by the 
desire of either correspondent cease. All particulars will 
be sent on application to the Conductor, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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IS SOCIETY WORSE THAN IT WAS? 

Tue LVineteenth Century for January contains one 
of those useful articles which occasionally come to 
remind us that though we live in an age of ‘progress, 
ride in motor-cars, and read Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches—all advantages which our ancestors did not 
enjoy—we are not necessarily any better than they. 
The writer of the article, Lady Guendolen Ramsden, 
is of this opinion at any rate. She points out that the 
movement towards respectability in high Society 
which began when Queen Victoria ascended ‘the 
throne has not lasted. Society as a whole is better 
than it was a hundred years ago. But when we 
consider how much more educated and refined the 
‘whole nation has become, then in comparison Society 
seems to have made little or no progress. 


NO BETTER THAN I00 YEARS AGO. 


On the whole Society is ‘no better to-day than it 
was this day last century. There have been improve- 
ments in some directions, counterbalanced by deterior- 
ation in others. It is no longer thought a fine thing 
for men to.get drunk. But women drink far more than 
they did, not only wine, but spirits and liqueurs. Many 
women drink far more than is good for them ; and 
their dressmakers and grocers procure wine or spirits 
for “the lady” which are paid for by the husband under 
some other name. Cigarette-smoking among women 
increases the evil. The taking of drugs is much more 
common, and a common crowd is much less dis- 
agreeable in its ways than a Drawing-room at the 
Palace :— - 

Good manners are often to be met with in a ’bus or third- 
class railway carriage. There you are welcomed with kind 
hands stretched out to lift your birdcage or bandbox. It is 
surprisingly rare to meet with common civility in a first-class 
carriage. For instance, going by train to garden parties near 
London, without any encumbrances of birds or boxes, you are 
unwillingly, ungraciously permitted to squeeze into a seat, the 
other occupants of the carriage making it very clear that, because 
you happen to be unknown to them, no civility is to be expected 
on their part. 

SELFISH AND ILL-BRED. 


In some respects we are not only worse than 
our ancestors, but worse than our neighbours 
also :— 

In a Paris theatre any attempt at talking is instantly stopped 
by loud hisses. In London a polite request for silence has no 
effect. It is people in Society, as well as those out of it, who 
are guilty of this kind of selfishness, , The other day a little girl, 
whose father had vainly tried to remonstrate with some chatterer 
in the stalls, said in a clear but subdued voice, ‘‘ Oh, it’s no 
good ; leave him alone, papa! He looks like my dentist, and 
might pay me out some day.” The child’s remark had the 
desired effect. 


We no longer call a spade a spade. But it is 
doubtful whether anything in former years was more 
objectionable than the conversation that goes on in 
some houses at the present time. People whisper 


round dinner-tables jokes and stories too bad to be 
repeated aloud; and women discuss such disgraceful 
gossip in their drawing-rooms as would poison the 
mind of any innocent young woman. 
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ENTREE—-FOR CASH DOWN, 


We are more snobby, hypocritical, and complaisant 
than our forefathers :— 


No doubt there always were, and are now, people who do not 
pretend to be otherwise than worldly, and are for ever striving to 
obtain pleasures or advantages. Some of them, whose greatest 
fear is being uncomfortable or bored, try to.avoid these by 
running after the wealthy. Now and then they discover new 
rich people, and hastily introduce them into the inner fashionable 
circle, without the least: caring whether they possess anything 
besides money, nor how this was acquired.» They stand at what 
we will call the ‘* turnstile ” of Society, and say (in veiled language 
no doubt), ‘* What will you give in return for these intro- 
ductions ?” The answer comes later, honestly paid in some 
substantial form or other, a carriage, horses, or a sum of money 
purposely lost at a game of cards. Occasionally some charity 
benefits largely, but seldom in the real giver’s name. . Once 
through the gate, they are welcomed by. many ; albeit some may 
smile and call them ‘‘ vulgar,” in reality they are not more so 
than those who introduced. them. 


CONNIVING AT SIN, 


Few people have the courage to prevent gambling 
in their houses, and most, for the sake of making 
things agreeable, will invite to their houses the 
avowed admirer of a married woman who is staying 
with them. Only when things come to the stage of 
public scandal are they shocked :— 


It never dawns upon their minds that they have shared in the 
evil, and are in a great measure responsible for what has 
occurred. If, however, they suspected their cook of making 
rendezvous with the married policeman, they would see the 
harm more clearly, and consider it their duty to put a stop to it 
at once. 


Hope for the future, says Lady Guendolen Rams- 
den, lies with the young married people. They can 
lead the way to the reformation of Society ; others 


will follow. 


Portrait-Sculpture. 


In the Art Fournal for January Mr. Claude Phillips 
begins a series of articles on Great Portrait-Sculpture 
through the Ages ; and in the first article he raises the 
following interesting questions :— 


What are the essentials of great portrait-sculpture, whether 
monumental or intimate? How do the essentials of these two 
distinct branches of one and the same art differ? In what 
relation does the greatest portrait-sculpture stand to the greatest 
painted portraiture? And are there any essential characteristics 
in which the two must necessarily differ—in scope, as in limita- 
tion? Within the limits of two or three modest articles it is 
not possible to answer these questions satisfactorily, since they 
involve, if we take them at their highest and widest, the 
greatest and most vital principles of art. But it may be pos- 
sible, while lightly touching upon one or two of the master- 
pieces which the successive schools of the world—each revealing 
itself in its own peculiar and outwardly divergent fashionhave 
left behind them, to furnish some few data, some few arguments 
towards the discussion of a subject of intense and permanent 
fascination. 

No question has more often been discussed than that of the 
superiority to be accorded to sculpture ower painting, or to 
painting over sculpture. _ None is less profitable unless the 
chief object of such a platonic discussion be to elucidate by the 
way some of the permanent and vital principles that govern 
the two great modes of plastic representation, and serve to 
differentiate the one from the other. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A NATION OF WEAKLINGS. 
Are We Cominc to THar? 

“ NaTIONAL Health ; a Soldier’s Study,” is the title 
of a very ominous article in the Contemporary Review, 
by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. His expe- 
rience of Army invalids at the Herbert Hospital led 
him to investigate the percentage of refusal and 
discharge of the physically unfit. He states :— 

It has been for many years true that out of every five men 
who wish to enlist and primarily offer themselves for enlistment 
you will find that by the end of two years’ service there are only 
two men reinaining in the Army as effective soldiers. 

ONLY TWO FIT MEN OUT OF EVERY FIVE. 

On this fact he interpolates the remark :— 

It is ridiculous to talk about the necessity for compulsory ser- 
vice, universal service, conscription, or what not of that kind, if 
there are more men willing to enlist than we should require if 
they only were fit material for soldiers. No one that I am aware 
of has ever proposed, under any system of compulsory service, 
that we should increase our existing army in a higher propor- 
tion than that of five to two. Yet we have here under our 
voluntary system five men offering themselves for enlistment for 
every two of whom we make soldiers. 

THE SECRET: ILL-FED INFANCY. 

The immediate causes of physical breakdown are 
heart weakness, pneumatic troubles, and rheumatism, 
with their segue/e. Fewer cases than he had expected 
were traceable to unmentionable causes. The com- 
mon cause was generally low and anemic condition 
of the whole body. Two special. causes are men- 
tioned—flat feet and bad teeth. Bad teeth are traced 
to an inadequate supply of milk during infancy. 
Milk is harder for the poor to obtain in the country 
than it is in towns. I remember Thomas Carlyle 
once mentioning this as a lamentable result of our 
railway system. In his early days the country poor 
had at least plenty of milk. Now it is all sent up to 
the large towns. The writer observes from experience 
with children’s Country Holidays that the town 
children have become so unaccustomed to the whole- 
some nutritious food suited to their time of life that 
they cannot eat it. From these facts he derives the 
conclusion that the great original cause of the national 
ill-health is ignorance on the part of the mothers of 
the necessary conditions for the bringing up of healtiny 
children. 

How far early marriages are responsible is a 
question on which authorities differ. Mr. Rowntree 
and Mr. Sherwell declare the proportion of early 
marriages to be extremely insignificant, but Mrs. 
Bosanquet describes it, on the other hand, as the 
curse of the poor. 


WHAT WE WANT AT ONCE. 


But it is Mr. Rowntree’s statement as to the labour- 
ing classes of York having insufficient means of 
maintaining ordinary animal efficiency which rouses 
the writer to his chief demand, which he thus 
formulates :— 

My object is to call upon the great profession whose. immediate 


concern is health to give us the guidance and leading we need, 
and primarily it seems to me that we ought to call upon the 
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Councils of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, as ex officio 
the great National Boards of Health, to help and guide us. I 
should suppose that they have not at this moment, despite the 
census, sufficiently comprehensive data on which to pronounce, 
but if that be so no Government could or would wish to resist 
an appeal from them for assistance in getting at the truth on the 
tremendous question which has been raised by the investigations 
of Mr. Rowntree. ‘‘Is it or is it not true that the whole 
labouring population of the land are at present living under con- 
ditions which make it impossible that they should rear the next 
generation to be sufficiently virile to supply more than two out 
of five men effective for the purposes of either peace or war?” 
We want the truth. 
cemaipec 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE IN SOUTH AFRICA? 


In the Empire Review two writers deal with “ The 
Road to Settlement in South Africa.” The first writer, 
Mr. C. de Thierry, thinks too much is being hoped 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s visit. He pleads for an 
attempt to create a British preponderance in South 
Africa by eniigration from England :— 

There must be an organised system of emigration to South 
Africa for years to come, and it must be under the control of the 
Government. In no other way can the race problem be settled ; 
in no other way can the Afrikanders be made to understand that 
their ideal is impossible ; in no other way can South Africa work 
out her own political salvation. 


This gives the point of view of the writer clearly 
enough ; but how does he propose to meet the natural 
increase of the Afrikander population ? 


WANTED, BRITISH FARMERS, 


Mr. Saxon Mills, late editor of the Cafe Times, 
writes against the idea of “leaving the Cape alone, 
and trusting to the North to ensure a British South 
Africa.” He says :— 

What is needed is a yearly grant of Imperial money to 
provide passages for selected men and women to the Cape, and 
within the Cape an efficient scheme of land settlement and 
development which will find employment for the newcomers. 

We have been building Imperial supremacy at the Cape on 
far too narrow a basis of British stock. We have expected that 
a competing race, singularly independent and stubborn and 
national in sentiment, would patiently submit to foreign rule, 
however legitimate and well-founded. The Cape remains the 
colony, par excellence, which England must hold, even if the 
whole white population there should desire separation. It is for 
her to justify and re-establish her supremacy by sending thither 
many of the best of her sons and daughters, and to solve by that 
soundest of methods a racial conflict which otherwise promises 
to be perennial. 


The Rev. W. Greswell writes in the Fortnightly 
Review a very interesting article upon farming in 
South Africa. He thinks that something might be 
done in settling British colonists on the land, but 
the net effect of his paper is to increase our mis- 
givings as to the possibility of carrying out any such 
scheme upon a large scale. He suggests that British 
colonists should be grouped near townships so as to 
prevent the feeling of veldt loneliness and veldt isolation 
growing upon them too much. He also makes the 
suggestion that large areas of commonable land should 
be added to the freeholds of amy new, and even of all old, 
existing dorps or townships. A large common and a 
native location more or less under municipal manage- 
ment supervised by municipal officers would, he thinks, 
solve many difficulties. 
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THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE THEATRE. 
By SarAH BERNHARDT. 


THE editor of the Cornhill is to be congratulated 
upon having achieved well nigh the impossible in 
inducing Sarah Bernhardt to write him an_ article. 
Whatever may be the opinions as to the merit of the 
atticle itself, all will be agreed upon the cleverness of 
the editor in securing it. But to quote the divine 
Sarah :— 

I have often heard people deny the moral influence of the 
theatre, but I find it undeniable. 
from all time, and never in my opinion has it been anything but 
beneficial. Beneficial it must always be to see the evolution of 
the human soul, and the more intelligently this evolution of the 
human soul is shown, the more effzctual is the lesson drawn by- 
those privileged to witness it. 

We all know that a single illustration is worth more than a 
hundred axioms, and if only from this point of view the theatre 
is a-potent school of morality ; and the awakening of sympathy 
by seeing the drama of the lives of others prevents the stultifica- 
tion arising from a self-centred life. 

WHAT IS THE THEATRE? 

The theatre is the temple of all the arts which beautify life, 
and it is in this that its power lies. For whereas a library, a 
picture gallery, or a concert hall, each enthroning its respective 
art, has each its particular admirers, the theatre by the service 
of literature, the fine arts, and music, has a stronger claim upon 
human sympathy, and thus obtains a wider hearing. 

To me the theatre seems like a kaleidoscope whose moving 
facets show an attentive public the baseness, the crimes, the 
vices, the weaknesses of humanity, the faults of civilisation, and 
the absurdities of society. And it is this same movement, which 
whilst showing the evil shows the cause of the evil, that is such 
a fascinating feature of the theatre. Thus the spectator, being 
brought face to ‘face with his conscience, profits by the lesson 
given, and such spectators can be numbered by. thousands, 


Sarah Bernhardt quotes Victor Hugo’s remark on the 
theatre :—‘'Never-should the people leave the theatre 
without taking away with them some profound moral 
lesson.” ‘There are’ few who will quarrel with this 
Saying, and Madame Bernhardt cordially endorses it. 


THE THEATRE A NECESSITY. 

The theatre is a necessity—it has existed from all time under 
different aspects. As all souls feel the need of praying to God 
or to a god, so all minds. need an expression of their dreams, 
legends, and past history. We have to go very far back to find 
in antiquity the first vestiges of the theatre, for even amid savage 
folk we see the need of expression, 

Do not, however, think that I mean that the teaching of the 
theatre is. superior to the teaching of classes and books ; no—I 
simply mean that the dramatic art is the supplement of history 
and philosophy,.anqd it is a powerful aid to the development of 
the love of the good and the beautiful to which history and 
philosophy introduce us. ' 

The theatre has been instructive from all time, and it is ever 
the scene of progress, revolutionary, artistic, and poetic. 

The theatre is the most direct and simple medium of fresh 
adeas on philosophy, morality, religion and society. 

Then is it not to dramatic art that we owe the revelation to 
the public of characters’ who would otherwise have remained 
hidden in the musty archives of history ? 

Shakespeare, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas f2v¢ have all 
resuscitated heroes whose past existence would only have been 
wade known to us by a few hasty lines, 


To find Madame Bernhardt enthusiastic on this 
‘subject is not surprising, for she herself says that “the 
‘theatre is the love of my life, for I find the theatre the 
meeting place of all the arts. As a complete human 
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being represents the faculties of all the senses, so 
a good theatre represents the service of all the arts.” 


SHOULD WE HAVE RELIGIOUS PLAYS ? 


Decidedly, yes! At least that is the opinion of the 
writer. She says on this subject :— 

There are people, moreover, who maintain that religious 
things should not be put upon the stage. Oh ! What a mistake ! 
And how fortunate it is that great minds have not been arrested 
by the false ideas of the narrow-minded !| Nothing is more pro- 
pagative than the theatre. It is the reflection of the ideas of a 
nation. It marches incessantly to the conquest of the true and 
the beautiful! Sometimes it goes too quickly. It has hoped 
too much from the minds and hearts of the public. The time 
has not arrived, and then retrogression is necessary, and it was 
thus with the religious question in the theatre, scarcely twenty 
years ago. 

Speaking of the effect of the production of Rostand’s 
“ La Samaritaine,” she writes :— 

The day of its first representation was a day of emotion never 
to be forgotten. Christian love filled the hall with infinitely 
pure joy, beneficent tears flowed, I felt myself transpcrted into 
another world, for I uttered beautiful words, and my heart beat 
with those of others. I wept tears, real tears, tears that wash 
away and efface for ever the stains on our souls and our lives— 
too long alas! for the evil we have done, and too short for the 
gvod we would wish to do, 

Of course such a piece could not be represented on the stage 
without being met with objections. But I remained true to the 
idea of the moral influence of the stage, and, what could be more 
moral than the lesson seen in the story of the Samaritan and our 
Lord ? ; 

WHICH NATION LOVES THE THEATRE MOST? 


With regard to the way in which the various nations 
love the theatre, Madame Bernhardt finds that “ All 
young and vigorous races love it. Look at young 
America—she adores the theatre and the theatre loves 
her.” “ The English people, this race of strength and 
reserve, they also love the theatre, and they take it 
very much aw sérieux.” “The Spanish, French, and 
Italians do not take the theatre seriously enough. 
Personally I like the Spanish, but I cannot say that 
they take a serious interest in the theatre,” and “the 
French seem to like going to the theatre merely to 
amuse themselves, if it is not a question of going else- 
where. They go to see each other, to admire the 
actors, to see the dresses, to chat with their friends, 
but as to a real passion for the theatre they are 
destitute of it.” 

All those who have the real work and interest of the 
theatre at heart will join in thanking Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt for her most interesting and _ inspiring 
article. 

AAs 

By a strange coincidence there are this month two 
articles on Park Lane and the owners of the houses there. 
Both articles are well illustrated, and naturally both writers 
deal chiefly with such houses as those of Mr. Beit, Lord 
Brassey, Lord Londonderry, Captain Ho‘ford, and Lord 
Tweedmouth. In the Lady's Realm Horace Wyndham 
is the author and in Casse/l’s Magazine it is A. Wallis 
Myers who writes. In both cases the articles are illus- 
trated by specially taken photographs. From these 
accounts the value of the art treasures gathered together 
in this one short street must be almost incalculable. 
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A PEOPLE’S PAWNSHOP. 


Mr. CLEVELAND Morrett describes Paris pawn- 
shops in the Century Magazine for January. He 
remarks at the outset on the different moral feeling 
with which the central mont-de-piété is regarded, as 
compared with our pawnshops :— 


Seven thousand a day in Paris pass through the big doors with 
almost none of the shamefaced hesitation that Anglo-Saxons 
feel. In their minds this is no stronghold of the enemy, no 
plunderer’s den, but a friendly place created for the people, with 
profits going to the people and nowhere else—so reads the law 
of France. 

Over these portals is no sinister emblem, but the flag of the 
land (in Paris it is the hairdressers who hang out golden balls). 
There is neither concealment nor embarrassment. These people 
want a little money, as may happen to anybody, and they come 
here to get it in a legitimate way. 

We see a one-time disreputable industry cleansed of its 
usurer crew and made honourable, whereupon all having to do 
with this industry are lifted in their own esteem, so that citizens 
of Paris to-day deal with the mont-de-piété in full self-respect, 
very much as they deal with the savings-bank,. 


The writer ascertained that the largest single loan 
ever made by this many-streeted city of a pawnshop 
was 450,000 francs, but one client has received a 
number of loans amounting to about three millions. 
Unredeemed pledges are sold by auction in what is 
nominally an open sale :— 


But usage has long since made it a close-bound affair among 
dealers, who deliberately bid up prices against an outsider, even 
if they have to divide a loss among themselves. It must be 
made clear that this vulture feast is strictly reserved for 
vultures ! 

MAKING RICH PAY FOR POOR. 


The proceeds are held for the owners during three 
years, and after that are given to the hospitals of 
Paris. This annual gift of forgetfulness now amounts 
to 150,000 francs. The chief fault Mr. Moffett has 
to find with the French pawnshop is the smallness of 
the loans advanced, and the appraisers’ responsibility 
for deficits. The loans advanced by private pawn- 
brokers in England and America are much higher on 
articles of value. An interview with Monsieur Duval, 
however, elicited the fact that in this pawnshop it is 
the rich who pay for the poor :— 

He proceeded to dwell on this manifest superiority of 
the mont-de-piété over any other pawnshop system, that it 
is really a great feople’s enterprise, where the profits on 
transactions with the rich pay for the losses on transactions with 
the poor. 

‘* Then some of your transactions are at a loss ?” 

‘* Most of them are at a loss.” And he spread before me one 
of their admirable statistical charts, wherein it was set forth in 
tinted diagrams that for the year 1899 the mont-de-piété of Paris 
made something over 1,900,000 loans on pawned articles, of 
which more than 1,200,000 were effected at a loss, this being 
more than offset, however, by returns from some 617,000 loans 
on which there was a profit. 

‘You may say in general,” he added, ‘‘ that we lose money 
on all loans under twenty francs, and these form two-thirds of 
our operations, about four thousand a day in Paris alone. In 
other words, we advance money every year to a million and a 
quarter people who would be sent away without money if we 
were unwilling to make loans at a loss.” 

‘* Why is there so much loss?” I asked. 

‘* Because these small loans yield too little at seven per cent. 
to pay for what they cost.” 


LEADING ARTICLES 
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+ AN AVENUE FOR CHARITY. 

Not only is this people’s pawnshop a great and 
popular, as well as respectable boon, but it offers an 
excellent opportunity for well-invested charity :— 

Many times since the founding of the present system (in 1777) 
people of wealth and station have been stirred, especially in 
periods of great cold and general distress, to give back to the 
poor of Paris certain articles from the vast mont-de-pidté store 
that might be regarded as of the first necessity : shoes, clothing, 
bed-coverings, mattresses, etc. Thus, in 1789 Louis XVI. gave 
300,000 francs, in 1795 the National Convention gave nearly 
800,000 francs, in 1870 the Commune gave 700,000 francs, and 
so on through a long list aggregating over three and a half 
million francs. 


When will the British Government empower the 
London County Council to run a mont-de-pitté ? 





CHRISTMAS DINNERS OF LONG AGO. 

Tue December number of Zast and West contains 
an interesting article by Dorothy Harding upon 
old English Christmas fare. In the Middle Ages 
there was one dish, and one only, which was deemed 
worthy to take the first place on the Christmas board, 
and that was the head of the forest boar. It was a 
royal sight, too, the head of this forest monarch !— 

His foaming tusks with some large pippin graced, 
Or midst those thundering spears an orange placed. 
Sauce like himself offensive to its foes, 
The roguish mustard, dangerous to the nose. 

THE TURKEY'S PREDECESSOR. 

Venison always found a place on the board, but 
after the boar’s head— 

The dish which ranked second in importance on the old 
English Christmas bill of fare was the peacock, and to prepare 
Argus for the table was a task involving no small amount of 
skill and trouble. The skin was first carefully stripped off with 
the plumage adhering and the bird was then roasted. When 
done and partially cool it was sewed up again in its feathers, 
and after having its beak nicely gilded was thus sent to table. 

Sometimes the whole body was covered with gold leaf, and a 
piece of cotton saturated with spirits placed in its beak and 
lighted before the carver commenced operations. 

Sometimes the bird was served in a pie, in which case his 
plumed crest appeared above the crust at one end while at the 
other his tail was unfolded in all its glory. 


PLUM POTTAGE. 

Mince pies, under the name of mutton pies, were 
much esteemed as far back as 1596. A strange and 
fearsome concoction, known as plum pottage, which 
delighted our forefathers, has evolved into the present- 
day plum pudding. As for the potations which 
figured so largely in the old English Christmas 
dinner, Miss Harding says that so long as the liquor 
was good no one heeded whence it came. 





IN the January Quiver the Archdeacon of London 
makes a strong appeal against the neglect of Sunday 
as a day of rest. He quotes the opinions of men like 
Mr. Gladstone and Pére Hyacinthe in support of his 
argument, and he also says :—“ Most interesting experi- 
ments have been made by scientific men in France, 
showing how the strength of a workman gradually fell 
day by day for six days, and how his energies were 
restored by the rest of the seventh day.” 
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GLIMPSES OF MOROCCO. 


“ ‘Tur Lady's Realm for January contains an interest- 
ing and well-illustrated article entitled “ Wandering 
Englishwomen in Morocco,” by Isabel Savory, The 
article gives us many pleasant insights into life in that 
disturbed country, which the writer visited together 
with another lady. Speaking of the poor women, she 
says :— 

Born, according to Mohammedan custom, to work for man 
and bear children, with a different and inferior heaven in pros- 
pect, countrywomen are the transport animals in the north. 
Meeting a man driving a donkey, his wife staggering behind 
under a load of charcoal, and, lately from England, you ask, 
“‘Why not put the charcoal on the donkey?” Your answer 
from the man will be, ‘‘ It is too heavy for the donkey.” 


She later points the differences between the lot of 
rich and poor women :— 


They lie at the opposite poles, these women of Morocco. On 
the one side the countrywomen—beasts of burden ; on the other, 
the petted wives of the rich, reared in a hotbed of sensuality and 
intrigue—so many sumptuously prepared offerings at the feet of 
their husbands, lve 


TORTURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Another writer gives in Cassell’s Magazine some 
gruesome details of prison life and tortures in 
Morocco. ‘The latter are so reminiscent of the 
Middle Ages and the Inquisition, that one almost 
forgets that this is the twentieth century. He says :— 


The torture of offenders, real and suspected, has been, and is 
still, much practised. Much ingenuity is shown in the infliction 
of pain—such devices as the rubbing of red pepper into the eye- 
balls, pulling out the tongue with a fish-hook, tying up the 
wrists at a height from the ground. At the death 
of the late Sultan a pretender proclaimed himself the 
rightful heir to the throne, and had a certain success. 
When presently overcome by the legitimate authorities, he 
was seized, bound, and thrown down, when chillies were 
applied to the inside of his mouth till it swelled in exquisite 
pain, and he was desired to shout out his titles and qualities as 
much as he pleased, being, of course, unable to utter a word. 
After that he was thrown into gaol to rot there till he died. A 
refinement of cruelty is the torture by the ‘iron glove,” as it is 
called. A lump of quicklime is placed in a man’s hand, which 
is closed up into a fist. Then the fist is tightly bound with 
leather thongs and plunged into a tub of cold water. The agony 
soon becomes extreme. The torture is continued for eight or 
ten days, until in the end mortification ensues and probably 


death, 
————— 


THE CONFLICT IN MOROCCO. 


Ion Perpicaris, who has lived for thirty years in 
Morocco, gives a very gloomy account of the present 
situation in that country. Writing in the January 
number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, he gives the 
following reasons for the present troubles. Of course 
the policy of reform to which the young Sultan has 
committed himself is precisely the policy to which the 
natives generally are most averse :— 


To begin with, there is the natural jealousy inspired amongst 
the old Moorish party, both at Court and throughout the 
country generally, by the rapid rise to favour and power of 
the young Vizier Si Mehdi El Menebbi, who, it will be 
remembered, visited England last spring as an Imperial envoy 
in company with Kaid (now Sir Harry) Maclean. Secondly, 
there is the disapproval aroused by the extravagant outlay 
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entailed by these missions to London and Berlin, as well as 
those to Paris and St. Petersburg, to which latter cities Ben 
Suleiman was sent. 

Disorders have occurred at the gates of Tetuan and 
Tangier—a thing hitherto unheard of :—- 

Although these so-called insurgents may have suffered serious 
wrongs at the hands of their too frequently cruel and unscrupu- 
lous officials, still, though such provocations have been by no 
means confined to the present moment, yet, during a residence 
of over thirty years in the country, the writer has never known a 
single case where the peasantry of the neighbouring villages 
have dared to lay hands on even the most obnoxious agents of 
the Basha of their respective districts, much less to seize the 
offender in the very presence of the Basha himself, as occurred 
at the village of Ain Asesh, not two hours from Tangier, on 
November 4th. The Basha himself, upon the occasion in ques- 
tion, was obliged to beat a hasty retreat, while his unfortunate 
Kaid, El Mechuar, was cruelly tortured for forty-eight hours, 
and his eyes burnt out with branding-irons. 

AN ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE? 

Of course, rumour here has been rife of late concerning the 
alleged understanding between England and France regarding 
the Morocco question, but such questions cannot be discussed in 
official circles. . . . Still, even the humblest inhabitant of this 
motley town realises that the neutralisation of Tangier forms the 
basis of the passive agreement between the two great Powers 
more directly concerned in the Morocco question. 

If to this could be added the inestimable advantage of being 
declared a free port, then might Tangier soon become a 
prosperous and rapidly growing community ; for it is the gate 
city of a rich agricultural region, beyond which lie the unexplored 
mineral resources of the mighty Atlas range. 


———— 


CHRISTMAS IN THE ARTS. 


M. pE LA SIZERANNE contributes to the second 
December number of the Revue des Deux Mondes a 
delicately written and charming article on the concep- 
tions of Christmas in the arts. There is no subject 
in the world, he says, so beautiful to paint as the 
Nativity; and the theory that in a work of art the 
subject is nothing and the temperament of the artist 
is everything, has been contradicted for five hundred 
years by the eagerness which artists have shown to 
choose this same subject, even when they were not im- 
pelled to it either by their own wish or by their patrons. 
He goes on to show by reference to the great pictures 
and the old masters how each age brings to the repre- 
sentation of the Holy Family its own conceptions, 
through which shines the clear light of the supernatural. 
The Holy Child, who must always be the centre of 
the picture, he distinguishes from those other 
children who are portrayed in the old Greek, Roman, 
and Oriental mythologies. These latter do not 
present to us the Almighty under the most beautiful 
and the most simple of human forms, Altogether, 
after discussing the other traditional figures in the 
picture, M. de La Sizeranne comes fo the conclusion 
that the zsthetic charm of it is proof against all the 
changes of sentiment and of reason. The beauty of 
Christianity is based on its humanity. Every child 
which is born into the world assures in some degree 
the salvation of the world, and the conscience of the 
people feels this in a confused way. 
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THE INIMITABLE F. C. G. 


Mr. F. CARRUTHERS GOULD is the subject of the 
Strand illustrated interview. Mr. R. de Cordova is 
the interviewer. The great caricaturist says that 
political caricature has always been an instinct with 
him. His first experiment in that line was when he 
was a boy of ten or eleven during a Parliamentary 
election in Barnstaple, where his family was then 
living. 

FORTY YEARS IN REACHING HIS VOCATION. 

One of his first victims was an old gaoler, who com- 
plained to the Mayor for “a-caricaturin’” of them 
both! Mr. Gould continues :—- 

My father being an architect I was always in the midst of 

per and pencils, and what I may call the machinery of draw- 
ing, but somehow I never took to architectural work. Nor did 
lever intend to take up drawing as a profession. As a matter 
of fact, when I was sixteen I went into a bank, where I remained 
for four years. There I amused myself in spare intervals by 
caricaturing the customers as well as the different events in the 
town. At twenty I came to London, and was still without any 
idea of art except as a hobby. I went into a stockbroker’s 
office, and subsequently became a member of the Exchange, and 
remained one for over twenty years. I found the Stock 
Exchange a very fruitful ground indeed for personal caricature, 
and an excellent school, for there was every variety of per- 
sonality, and very marked individuality among the members, 


FROM “TRUTH” TO “WESTMINSTER.” 

At last his fate began to find him. In 1879 
he commenced illustrating the Christmas numbers of 
Truth, and kept on doing so till 1895. His subse- 
quent career may be told in his own words :— 

My next public work was for the Pall A/all Gazette at 
about the time of the Parnell Commission. Then, when Mr. 
Stead left and Mr. E. T. Cook became the editor, I contri- 
buted a weekly cartoon on political subjects, though I was not 
regularly on the staff. When the Pall Mall Gazette was sold to 
Mr. Astor and Sir George Newnes started the Westminster 
Gazette, which practically took over the staff of the old Pa// 
Mall, I continued as an outside contributor, doing Parliamen- 
tary sketch work as well until Mr. Cook went to the Daily 
News. Mr. Spender was appointed to succeed him, and I was 
appointed assistant-editor of the Westminster, though my 
principal work is the supplying of the cartoons, four of which 
at least appear every week. . . 

I do not know that it is often one’s youthful ideals are 
realised, but it is certain that if I had had my choice when I 
was young I should have selected the work I am doing now, 
the developing of political ideas on a daily paper. 


HIS ART AND HIS DAY’S WORK. 


Of the essentials of the art in which he stands 
unique, Mr. Gould remarks :— 

Fo do this three things are requisite: you must be interested 
in politics, you must have a very clear idea of the moral you are 
trying to convey, and you must have the faculty of giving a 
recognisable likeness of the people with whom you deal. This 
last had always been a strong point of mine, if I may say so 
myself. 

Of his day’s work he gives the following account :— 

My editorial work oecupies me all the morning, but at about 
half-past twelve I begin my drawing, and an ordinary cartoon 
takes a good three hours’ hard work. I draw one afternoon for 
the next morning’s paper, but when I go down to the House the 
sketches I draw in thee evening appear in next day’s paper, as I 
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HOW HIS VICTIMS LIKE IT. 


A very interesting question is raised, the answer to 
which will impress most folks with its manifest 
truth :— 

You want to know the effect of one’s work on the people we 
caricature ? Well, so far as I can tell, I have never yet found 
anyone who resented it. One great reason is that one keeps 
malice out of one’s drawing, as, in my opinion, the introduction 
of anything malicious would; cause the caricaturist to lose his 
point. Ifa statesman thinks a wrong has been done him ina 
cartoon I have found he resents it less than if a wrong argument 
had been used against him in words, or if he had been misrepre- 
sented in that way. As an example of the attitude of the people 
caricatured towards the caricaturist, I may refer to the fact that 
on one occasion Mr. Chamberlain sent me his photograph with 
**From the real Chamberlain to the author of the fictitious 
Chamberlain ” written on the back. You may have heard that 
in acknowledging the receipt I wrote that “ it is difficult to dis- 
criminate between the two.” I assure you I never wrote that 
or anything of the kind. 

—~——. 


ARCTIC DISCOVERY COMPLETED! 

Sirk CLEMENTS MARKHAM, President ofthe Royal 
Geographical Society, writing in Good Words for 
January, is responsible for the statement that “the 
last piece of Arctic discovery which remained has 
been completed ;” that “the whole scheme of Arctic 
geography is at length discovered and explained.” 
This jubilant announcement is called forth by the 
return of Captain Sverdrup and Commander Peary 
from the Arctic regions. ‘The learned writer reviews 
the history of Arctic exploration during the last 
three centuries. He brushes contemptuously aside the 
idea that discovery of the North Pole is the true aim 
of Arctic exploration. He says:—‘ With a capable 
commander and a proper system there is no great 
difficulty in reaching the Pole from the nearest land 
so far as distance is concerned.” He recalls that he 
independently, but at the same time as Nansen, 
conceived the idea of the continuous westward drift 
in the Arctic regions. Nansen put this theory to 
splendid verification. After his work there only 
remained the exploration of the wide gap between 
Prince Patrick Island and Aldrich’s farthest. When 
Sverdrup returned on the Fram to Norway in last 
August, this last gap had been filled in. Sir Clements 
observes in conclusion :— 

The geography of the Arctic regions can now be studied and 
understood, after gallant and persevering efforts to obtain the 
information, which have occupied three centuries. Sverdrup has 
placed the last stone on the last pinnacle of the edifice of our 
Arctic knowledge. . . 
y~ It is in this completion of the work that the great importance 
of Sverdrup’s discoveries consists. He has forged the last link. 
There are interesting bits of work to be finished here and there. 
But the work of centuries is finished ; and we may now turn 
to the other and still unknown polar region, with the glorious 
cry of §* Southward Ho !” 

The whole article suggests the extraordinary dis- 
tance between the vulgar and the scientific idea of 
achievement. Had Sverdrup sacrificed geographical 
science to what Sir Clements contemptuously calls 
“pole-hunting,” and reached the Pole, the world would 
have rung with his exploits. At present his name is 
unknown to the Man in the Street. 
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JOHN RUSKIN’S INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. 
Booxs RuspBisHy AND POISONOUS. 


Mr. W. Sreap contributes to Success for January 
a hitherto unpublished letter which John Ruskin 
addressed to Mr. E. T. Cook when he was assistant 
editor of the Pail Mall Gazette. Mr. Cook brought 
out in those days a “ Pall Mall Extra,” suggested by 
Sir John Lubbock’s list of the Best Hundred Books. 
He sent the list to Mr. Ruskin, who returned it 
scored through and blotted. “ Putting my pen lightly 
through the needless and blottesquely through the 
rubbish and poison of Sir John’s list, I leave enough 
for a life’s liberal reading and choice for any true 
worker’s loyal reading.” 

NEEDLESS BOOKS. 
The following is a list of the needless books :— 


Marcus Aurelius— Pascal—‘‘ Pensees.” Southey. 
‘* Meditations.” Spinoza. Longfellow. 
Confucius — ‘‘Ana- Butler—‘ Analogy.” Home. 
lects.”’ Nibelungenlied. Macaulay. 
Aristotle—‘‘ Ethics.” Malory — ‘‘ Mort Froude. 
Mahomet—“Koran.” —_d’ Arthur.” Goethe’s Faust. 
Apostolic Fathers. Mahabharata. Thackeray. 
St. Augustine — Firdusi. George Eliot. 
‘* Confessions.” Sheking. Kingsley. 
Thomas 4 Kempis— Sophocles. Bulwer Lytton. 
‘* Imitations.” Euripides. 


POISONOUS AND RUBBISH. 


Gibbon—“ Decline and Fall.” | Darwin—‘‘ Origin of Species.” 
Voltaire—‘*‘ Charles XII.” and Smith, Adam—‘“‘ Wealth of 


** Louis XIV.” Nations.” 
Hume—‘ History of Eng- Locke — ‘“* Human  Under- 
land.” - standing.” 


Grote— History of Greece.”” Cook—‘‘ Voyages.” 
Mill—“‘ Political Economy.” 
WHY HE BLOTTED OUT THESE BOOKS. 

Answering Mr. Cook’s question why he blotted out 
these books, Mr. Ruskin wrote :— 

1.—Grote’s ‘* History ef Greece.’’— Because there is probably 
no commercial establishment, between Charing Cross and the 
Bank, whose head clerk could not write a better one, if he had 
the vanity to waste his time on it. 

2.—** Confessions of St. Augustine.” — Because religious 
people nearly always think too much about themselves; and 
there are many saints whom it is much more desirable to know 
—the history of St. Patrick to begin with—especially in modern 
times. 

3.—‘‘ John Stuart Mill.”—Sir John Lubbock ought to have 
known that his day is over. 

4.—Charles Kingsley.—Because his sentiment is false and his 
tragedy frightful. People who buy cheap clothes are not 
punished in real life by catching fevers ; social inequalities are 
not to be redressed by tailors falling in love with bishops’ 
daughters, or gamekeepers with squires’; and the story of 
Hypatia is the most ghastly in Christian tradition, and should 
forever have been left in silence. 

5.—Darwin.—Because it is every man’s duty to know what he 
zs, and not to think of the embryo he was, nor the skeleton 
that he should be. Because, too, Darwin has a mortal fascina- 
tion for all vainly curious and idly speculative persons, and has 
collected in the train of him every impudent imbecility in 
Europe, like a dim comet wagging its useless tail of phosphor- 
escent nothing across the steadfast stars. 

6.—Gibbon.—Primarily none but the malignant and the weak 
study the decline and fall of either state or organism. Dissolu- 
tion and putrescence are alike common and unclean in all things ; 
any wretch or simpleton may observe for himself, and experience 


in himself the precess of ruin; but good men study, and wise 
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men describe, only the growth and standing of things,—not their 
decay. 

For the rest, Gibbon’s is the worst English that was ever 
written by an educated Englishman. Having no imagination, 
and little logic, he is alike incapable either of picturesqueness or 
wit ; his epithets are malicious without point, sonorous without 
weight, and have no office but to make a flat sentence turgid. 

7.—Voltaire.—His work is, in comparison with good literature, 
what nitric acid is to wine, and sulphuretted hydrogen to air. 
Literary chemists cannot but take account of the sting and 
stench of him, but he has no place in the library of a thoughtful 
scholar, Every man of sense knows more of the world than 
Voltaire can tell him ; and what he wishes to express of such 
knowledge he will say without a snarl. 

—_—>— 


A SKETCH OF HALL CAINE. 

Tue Young Woman for January contains a very 
readable article upon “ Hall Caine as I Know Him” 
by G. B. Burgin. He says :— 

It is a curious thing about Mr. Hall Caine that, for an author, 
he is not a particularly observant man. That is to say, he is 
incomparabie when dealing with the little island which he has 
virtually made his own ; but put him in unfamiliar surroundings, 
and he occasionally makes mistakes. In getting his general 
effect he sometimes, to use a sporting term, ‘‘comes a cropper” 
over details. For instance, there was that memorable case 
where the winner of the Derby is weighed as well as his jockey. 
It is said, however, that in this instance a compositor inserted 
the incident as a joke, and that a proof reader passed it without 
noticing. There was also that other error about a ball being 
given in the operating theatre of a hospital. And that reminds 
me that, after all, in “‘ The Christian” Glory Quayle did not do 
so badly for herself, for she became by marriage Lady Storm ; 
and this result seems to me, although I have no authority for 
saying so, equally to have escaped the attention of the critics 
and the author. Whilst depicting that death-bed marriage, I 
doubt whether the author, in his spiritual absorption, realised 
its social effect on Glory’s after life. 

AS A COMPANION. 

Mr. Caine is the most delightful host in the world, 
says Mr. Burgin :— 

I once saw a good deal of him in the Isle of Man, and that 
under the most auspicious eircumstances. At last, I grew tired 
of thinking about the things I would like to do and left every- 
thing to him, for the simple reason that he knew every inch of 
the island, could tell you all its many legends, invest each part 
of it with the charm of his own personality. He told you 
about the place as if he, too, were there for the first time and 
found it equally fresh. Perhaps the best way to obtain an 
insight into Mr. Caine’s individuality is when the midnight hour 
is waning fast and he begins to tell you of some experience of 
foreign travel, some theory he has conceived about a human soul. 
He is always at his best about midnight, and has a beautiful 
‘* speaking voice,” rich, deep, full, with a clear, flowing method 
of telling a story. One day, he was chatting about books. 
The critics had misunderstood a point in a novel of mine, Such 
a thing had happened before, but this time I was annoyed. 
Now that I know better, it always puzzles me how a critic can 
have time to understand anything ina book. . . . Well, the 
critics had failed to grasp the deep inner meaning of this book 
of mine, and Mr. Hall Caine explained to me how it was that I 
had also failed to make the matter perfectly plain. ‘‘ Send me 
the plot of the next book,” he said, kindly. ‘I'll just run 
through it and tell you how it strikes me.” After that, how 
could you have a single unkind thought about a man who was 
willing to take all that trouble for you when he had plenty of 
things of his own to worry about ? 

a ae 

IN our December issue the portrait of Mr. Henty 
sg have been acknowledged to Messrs. Elliott and 

ry. 
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EMILE ZOLA THE MAN. 


ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY, than whom it would 
be hard to find a better biographer of Zola, writes of 
his friend in the January Pall Mall Magazine. The 
article is illustrated by many photos taken by Zola, 
who was an ardent photographer. 
ag FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
Mr. Vizetelly first saw Zola in the early seventies 
of last century, and he gives the following as being 
what he saw then :— 


The impression that I have retained is one of a pale, shabby, 
silent, and observant individual, with a curiously misshapen nose, 
by which on sundry subsequent occasions I recognised him. 
There, at Versailles, he was always very quiet and unobtrusive, 
speaking little and listening a great deal, with the air of one who 
found the political turmoil of the time rather hard to understand. 


The writer traces, very interestingly, M. Zola’s 
progress towards the celebrity he afterwards attained, 
and also his sojourn in England. 


WHY HE WAS NOT ACADEMICIAN, 


In connection with the failure of the novelist to 
obtain election to the French Academy, Mr. Vizetelly 
quotes M. Zola as saying :— 


**T overlooked one point in my Academical campaigns. As 
the Academy elected Renan, and in past times repeatedly 
evinced a Voltairean spirit, I did not imagine that my free-think- 
ing views would prove an obstacle of any great importance. 
But I forgot Dupanloup, and I discovered—such is the influence 
one priest may exercise and transmit—that since his time the 
Academy has been infected with clericalism. In other respects 
I should have ended, I think, by beating down opposition ; but 
I became a very militant free-thinker, I wrote ‘ Lourdes,’ I 
wrote ‘ Rome’; and those books, far more than my earlier works, 
made me ‘impossible’ as an Academician.” 


GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT NOVELIST. 


Of the personal characteristics of M. Zola, Mr. 
Vizetelly writes, with more special reference to his 
stay in England :— 


‘© One thing which struck me more than ever, during that 
period of companionship, was Zola’s spirit of extreme orderliness, 
He never left his work lying about ; he never read a newspaper 
without carefully folding it up and putting it in its appointed 
place after perusal ; he preserved all the string of the parcels I 
took him, tying it up neatly and consigning it to a special 
drawer. At home—and this was his practice in Paris and at 
Médan,: as well as in England—he wore a loose working- 
jacket, a flannel shirt and slippers. If he had to go out he 
dressed—in four or five minutes, and on his return he immediately 
reassumed his costume @intérieur. 


He worked always by preference in a cold room, 
with windows open. ‘Heat sapped one’s energy,” 
he,said, “ cold spurred one on” :— 


Throughout his life he remained more or less nervous, almost 
timid, in public. If he addressed a gathering of people, he 
read what he had to say, for fear lest he should break down. 
Thus he was in a sense of a retiring disposition. 

Perhaps his chief characteristics were energy, conscientious- 
ness, and kindliness. 

He loved the poor ; if he spent money in collecting curios, he 
also did much good unobtrusively, almost by stealth. He was 
fair in all his dealings ; and when once he had chosen a friend 
it was never he who sought to sever the friendship, 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 
In this month’s Zreasury Mr. Wakeling Dry has a, 
very thoughtful and suggestive article upon the revival 
of religious plays. He pays a just tribute to the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, where the place, the 
players and the subject all combine to create a pro- 
found impression on the spectator. In general 
Mr. Dry believes that “the desire on the part of the 
people for dramatic representation of the Gospel and 
the Bible narrative, whether by the more obvious form 
of theatrical representation, or by the purely imagi- 
native and emotional art of music, has ever remained ; 
and . . . there is much to be learnt from, and a good 
deal to praise in, the present revival of the religious 
drama.” 
“ EVERYMAN.” 


Passing from the Passion Play to mystery plays, 
miracle plays, and moralist plays, Mr. Dry comes to 
the consideration of the morality play “ Everyman,” 
recently performed in London, and of Mr. Hensman’s 
Nativity Play. Of the former he gives the following 
description :— 

The story is one for all time. Nothing could be more touch- 
ing and at the same time truly dramatic than the lone figure of 
a man who leaves everything behind to work out his salva- 
tion, The Almighty, represented as one may see in the 
pictures of old Italian painters, tells Death to convey 
the message to ‘‘Everyman,” a youth full of life 
and vigour, and rich in all this world’s goods, Death, 
pallid of face, with a sable stole, and bearing a drum and: 
trumpet, brings the news to the youth, who turns first to his 
friends and then to his occupations to help him to avoid the 
dread catastrophe. But ‘‘ Knowledge” and ‘‘ Good Deeds” are 
the only friends who can avail him anything ; and after being: 
led to *‘Confession” and ‘* Penance,” the last long journey to- 
the grave is taken. ‘‘ Knowledge” remains with him to the 
last, and ‘Good Deeds” ascends with him to heaven to inter- 
cede for his soul. In the representation, the passage of this 
solitary figure through the audience from the one stage to the 
other is so pathetic as to be almost painful. The epilogue, 
spoken by a doctor in order to point the moral, comes almost as 
a jarring note. 


From this description there seems much to support 
Mr. Dry’s proposition that “something on the lines 
of a religious drama were to occasionally take the place 
of some of the frivolous and often bad things so fre- 
quently seen put forward as parochial entertainments.” 


— 


Andrew Carnegie. 
MR. W. T. STEAD writes upon “Mr. Carnegie as 
I Know Him.” in the Young Man for January. He 
says :— 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, as I know him, is one of the 
pleasantest, jolliest, and most good-natured of mortals, He is 
in his sixty-sixth year, and he is as keen as if he were a lad of 
seventeen in all simple, healthy, and natural amusements. He 
has kept his youth extraordinarily well; there is a robust 
boyishness about him which is very remarkable for a man of his 
years. The possession of his enormous fortune, which he 
accumulated in the course of a lifetime at the rate of about a 
million a year, does not weigh him down in the least. ‘* Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown” does not apply to this 
uncrowned modern king of the modern world. He is as chirpy 
as a cock-sparrow, and seems to feel the weight of his responsi- 
bilities no more than if he were a bird, 
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HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN ENGLISH. 

Mr. WELLs’ fourth paper on “ The Making of Man- 
kind” in the Fortnightly Review is devoted-to a dis- 
cussion of the beginnings of mind and language. Mr. 
Wells takes himself very seriously, and prescribes with 
unhesitating confidence all the details of nursery 
management, even as to the shape of the toys with 
which children ought to be amused. What he says 
of the fashionable mother is very much to the point. 
He describes her as rushing into the nursery, a breath- 
lessly preoccupied, excessively-dressed, cleverish, 
many-sided, fundamentally silly, and universally 
incapable woman, who vociferates a little conventional 
affection as she slaps a kiss or so upon her offsprirg, 
and then leaves the child to the boring care of its 
bored hireling for another day. Mr. Wells declares 
that the ideal environment for a child should contain 
the almost constant presence of the mother ; and that 
a woman who enjoys the full rights of a wife without a 
complete discharge of the duties of motherhood profits 
by the imputation of things she has failed to perform. 

WHITE NEGRO LANGUAGE. 

But the most important part of Mr. Wells’ paper is 
devoted to the best means of improving the method 
by which children learn the English language. He 
says that English is atrociously taught and atrociously 
and meanly written. In its completeness it presents 
a range too ample and appliances too subtle for the 
needs of the great majority of those who profess to 
speak it. The barbarians of our streets, our suburban 
white negroes with a thousand a year and the conceit 
of Imperial destinies, live in our mother tongue as 
some half-civilised invaders might live in a gigantic 
and splendidly equipped palace. Therefore he would 
not trouble children with any language excepting their 
own, but this he would teach with energy and common 
sense. We have to save to revive this scattered, 
warped, tarnished and neglected language of ours if 
we wish to save the future of our world, for at present 
this world-wide ignorance of English is the darkest 
cloud upon the fair future of our confederated peoples. 
In England if one talks beyond the range of white 
negro English one commits a social breach. In order 
to amend this he thinks it would be possible to secure 
the adoption of one accent, one idiom, and one 
intonation throughout the English-speaking world. 

A STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION. 

He thinks it possible that a standard of English 
pronunciation could be set up with which the child 
could be familiarised from the first. He would have 
all school teachers compelled to read out long passages 
in the standard accent before they could be appointed 
to teach. He would add an aural test in the standard 
pronunciation to the entrance examination for all 
professions. Mr. Wells proceeds to suggest that a 
great deal might be done by spending a few thousands 
in the systematic study of the most educational method 
of dealing with children in the first two or three years 
of life. He says :— 

The same course is to begin by establishing the proper way to 
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do the thing, to develop a proper method and demonstrate what 
can be done by that method in a few selected schools, to prepare 
and render acceptable the necessary class-books, and then to use 
examination and inspector, grant in aid, training college, lecture, 
book and pamphlet to spread the sound expedients. We want 
an English Language Society, of affluent and vigorous people that 
will undertake this work. And one chief duty of that society 
will be to devise, to arrange and select, to print handsomely, to 
illustrate beautifully {and to sell cheaply and vigorously every- 
where, a series of reading books, and perhaps of teachers’ 
companions to these reading books, that shall serve as the basis 
of instruction in standard English throughout the whole world. 


What is wanted is a little quintessential book, so 
good that imitation would be difficult, and so cheap 
and universally sold that no imitation would be profit- 
able. After having got this quintessential book he 
would supplement it by other books which would 
show how English might be taught :— 


If a few men of means and capacity were to organise a 
committee with adequate funds, secure the services of specially 
endowed men for the exhaustive study of developing speech, 
publish a digested report, and, with the assistance of a good 
writer or so, produce very cheaply, advertise vigorously, and 
disseminate widely a small, clearly printed, clearly written book 
of pithy instructions for mothers and nurses in this matter of 
early speech, they would quite certainly effect a great improve- 
ment in the mental foundations of the coming generation. 


Jie thinks £100,000 would be quite sufficient to 
provide text-books, standard phonographs, and cheap 
classics. What is wanted is an industrious committee, 
who with this £100,000 would bring out a series of 
books and pen a model course of instruction, which 
they would make, try over, criticise, revise and alter. 
Then, having marked out the right way, they would 
lure or drive the scholastic profession along it. 

Mr. Wells in this paper considers what he would 
do with the child only up to the age of five years. 
What he would do with him from five to ten will 
probably be told in the next paper. Whatever may 
be thought of some of his suggestions, there is no 
doubt he has indicated a felt want which it would be 
well if we were to set about attempting to supply in 


one way or another. 
ee ee 


The Decay of Parliamentarism. 

MR. FREDERIC HARRISON, writing in the Posttivist 
Review for January, says :-— 

The Positivist theory of government does not rest absolutely 
on the Parliamentary system ; but for nearly two centuries this 
has been the ideal of British statesmanship, The twentieth 
century, however, exhibits the Parliamentary system as ‘‘ on its 
trial,” to use Prince Albert’s famous phrase fifty years ago, if it 
be not already under semtence of penal servitude. In Germany, 
the Reichstag has been reduced to the position of a Parlement 
of Louis XIV., a body required to register the decrees of the 
Government. In England, the powerful instrument of a Khaki 
majority enables a retrograde Ministry to make wars and com- 
mercial treaties, to undermine Free Trade, to endow a Church, 
at will, to force a new Education Act, a new Water rate, on an 
unwilling nation by means of the Closure, that is, by its arbitrary 
fiat. And now, it seems, the same mechanical, and temporary, 
majority, enables it to waive ‘‘ the privileges of Parliament "— 
that is, to play fast and loose with the British Constitution. 
The next step will be to pass the Budget ex doc, without debate, 
or even simpler, to transfer it from the Commons to the 
House of Lords. It is only another antiquated ‘‘ privilege” to 
suspend, 
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A NEW KIND OF SCHOLAR SHIP. 

Tuer English Worlds Work for January contains a 
very interesting and suggestive paper by Mr. Arthur 
H. Scaife entitled “ The Scholar Ship.” Mr. Rhodes, 
he points oyt, has given facilities for Colonials studying 
English life. No corresponding advantage is enjoyed 
by Englishmen, and though large sums are spent every 
year by rich men in sending their sons around the 
world, the net result of their studies is insignificant. 
Punch’s joke, “ Oh, I say, Botticelli isn’t a wine, it’s a 
cheese,” probably hit hard half the gentlemen whose 
education had cost their fathers £1,000. The cause 
of this is that young men go on their travels for 
amusement, not for study. 

A FLOATING UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Scaife would remedy this by taking every year 
a certain number of young Englishmen round the 
world in a Scholar Ship. ‘The ship would be specially 
designed, and under the care of a staff of masters 
specially selected for the purpose. The _ itinerary 
would include the principal Colonies and Depen- 
dencies of the Empire, and the United States, with 
such other countries as could conveniently be visited. 
Eighteen would be the best age at which to make the 
voyage. Regular instruction would be given on 
board ship about the countries to be visited—their 
history, their geography, their products and trade, 
their revenues, and the advantages they offer to 
emigrants. Foreign countries would be treated in 
the same way. ‘The ship would have class-rooms and 
laboratories, and it would be an advantage if the 
students were taught some of the elements of seaman- 
ship and navigation. 

HOW THE SCHEME WOULD WORK. 

Mr. Scaife proposes to submit his proposal to 
colonial educational authorities, and asks for criticism 
from all quarters. He proposes to make his scheme 
self-supporting, and plans out his budget and expenses 
in the following way :— 

Charter of steamer of 3,000 tons register, at 
twelve shillings and sixpence per ton per 
month, (This includes wages and food 
of captain, officers, and crew, and all 





SEAT SACRO | acs), 42h dese he Ses 22,500 
Coals, say 150 days’ steaming, at 30 tons 
‘per day, say “al ea Lage 5,000 
Cost of feeding 200 boys and 20 other 
persons, at ten shillings per head per 
co din Aes opiate gan) Sete fos 5,720 
Headmaster’s salary 
Salary of second master ... ... 0...) «.. 400 
Salary of Io assistant masters, at average of 
Ne eer aia palate Clie lala ae lla 3,000 
* Doctor, matron, and nurses... ...0 ...  «.. 1,000 
Other expenses (including cost of special 
SUBION) SNORE. 255. as) sep) \~00y 0%, 3,000 
Cost of management, offices, ete. ... oe 2,200 
£43,620 


Assuming that a fee of £250 were charged for each boy, it 
will be seen that there should be a fair margin of profit, which, 
if realised in actual experience, would be sufficient to warrant 
the formation of an association to build and fit out a vessel 
specially adapted for the purpose. F 
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Finally, Mr. Scaife says, the students would be 
required to make good use of their time, and prove 
that they had really observed and compared everything 
seen by them :— 

As one of the principal objects of the Scholar Ship would be 
to develop the individual powers of the students and exercise 
their powers of observation, it might be well to stimulate effort 
in these directions by offering a prize, equal in value to the 
entire cost of the trip, to the boy who kept the best diary of the 
voyage, and thus gave evidence of the most accurate observation 
and the greatest originality. This diary might be illustrated with 
advantage by photographs taken and developed by the boy himself. 





BROWNING UNDER FIRE. 

Mr. PHILIP WICKSTEED contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review a study of Robert Browning which, 
in spite of much cordial appreciation of the poet’s 
worth, will be remembered chiefly for its onslaught on 
his accuracy. He speaks of Browning’s “indifference 
to fact.” He “cares less than other poets even for 
facts of Nature.” “Combined indefiniteness of state- 
ment and neglect of fact is habitual with Browning.” 
The same habit appears in Browning’s “ contempt for 
historical facts.” “Sordello” is pronounced.“ one huge 
anachronism.” After alluding to Browning’s extra- 
ordinary breadth of sympathy, which makes us con- 
ceive ourselves capable of the greatest heights and 
lowest depths of human possibilities, the writer declares 
there is often moral exaltation, but seldom ethical 
enthusiasm, or even sound moral indignation in Brown- 
ing’s work. There is even “absence of anything 
approaching to social enthusiasm. There is no re- 
sentment of social wrong, no vision of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth.” 

BROWNING AN INDIVIDUALIST, IF ANYTHING. 

Browning is “an Individualist, if he is anything. 
The rights and wrongs, the habits, the fears, and the 
fates of classes do not interest . im :— 

Now this is a very startling fact, because most people, say 
between the years of 1880 and 1895, if asked what poet best 
represented the life of the nineteenth century in all its aspects, 
would have answered ‘‘ Browning,” and most of those same 
people, if asked what was the most characteristic trend, the most 
proper passion of their time, would have answered, “‘ The sense 
of social w »ng and social hope.” . . . Thatso many readers who 
are, or think they are, inspired by social enthusiasms should 
never have marked the absence of social ideals in their favourite 
poet, is a wonderful testimony to the invigorating power of his 
optimism, and the vital force of his noble humanity, tenderness 
and toleration. He has strengthened social reformers, too, on 
the side where they most needed strength, for he has perpetually 
kept them conscious of the fact that social reforms can only bear 
their ultimate fruits in individual experiences, and that society 
only exists, apart from its members, by a figure of speech. 
Browning is the poet of the individual, and it is in the individual, 
after all, that all social results must at last be realised. 

Mr. Wicksteed differs from Mr. Stopford Brooke 
when he says there is nothing specifically English 
about Browning : 

To us, Browning, for all his width, remains in fibre profoundly 
English ; and the ordinary middle-class Englishman finds in him 
a man who knows everything, has been everywhere, and 


»” 


sympathises with everyone, and yet tells him at the end of it all 
that he, the Englishman, is roughly right in his morals, his 
theology and his general ideas, and need not look down upoa 
himself in the least. 
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. THE SACRED CITY OF LHASSA REVEALED. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN writes an interesting 
account of Lhassa and Tibet in the January Cornhill. 
He gives briefly an account of the various attempts, 
successful. and otherwise, which have been made to 
penetrate to the city of the Grand Lama. It seems 
to be the general belief that the feat has always proved 
impossible, but this is far from being the case, and it 
is generally to be seen that those adventuring either 
with large trains or from the Chinese frontier are the 
ones doomed to failure. There is now living quietly 
in India a man who has been in Lhassa and knows 
about all that is to be known of it. His report to the 
Indian Government, obtainable long since in Russia, 
has been rescued from obscurity by the Royal 
Geographical Society, and will soon be published. 

‘ WHAT IS LHASSA LIKE? 


Mr. Colquhoun says :— 
‘ It is not difficult, by means of the descriptions of Huc and 
our traveller, to conjure up a picture of the sacred city; and 
considering that architecture in Tibet is usually of the most 
unornamental character, a bird’s-eye view must be more impres- 
sive than might be expected. Dominating everything is the 
rugged mass of Potala, the palace of the Dalai Lama, itself some 
nine stories high in the centre, probably about three hundred feet 
high, and surmounting a conical hill, Flags and strings of 
coloured rags wave and flutter in the breeze from every window, 
and the gilt domes and roofs glitter in the sunshine. Round 
Potala are towers, chapels, and pavilions, gleaming with gold and 
silver, and below lies the town, from which an avenue of giant 
trees leads to the palace. The centre of the city is the great 
temple, or cathedral, from which all the streets radiate. Here 
are also the Government offices. The houses are mostly of clay 
and sun-dried bricks, while those of the richer class are built of 
brick or stone, hewn into square blocks, and neatly fitted. They 
are all given a coat of whitewash, which with the red-painted 
woodwork of the doors and windows imparts a fictitious air of 
cleanliness. Windows are sometimes glazed but more often 
papered in Chinese fashion, and the buildings rise from two to 
four stories, some having towers and gilded roofs. Within, the 
most striking characteristic is the dirt. Very few have any 
chimney or hole for smoke, which is expected to find its way out 
of door or window. Nevertheless the ceilings are frequently silk, 
the walls hung with satin or brocade and the floors glossy, but 
the effect is that of gaudy squalor. For furniture Tibetans have 
stuffed rags or flat cushions to sit on, with miniature tables on 
which food is set. Tea is drunk all day long, a favourite form 
being ‘‘ buttered tea,” a concoction of tea leaves stewed and 
mixed with rancid butter and barley flour, Mutton and yak 
beef are eaten in great quantities, but our traveller speaks of 
_ the ‘‘ tsamba,” or barley gruel, as the ‘‘ national food.” 


THE DALAI LAMA, 


The life of the little Incarnate Buddhas, who occupy 
the central position in Lhassa and of the Buddhist 
faith, seems to be a very unpleasant one, if we may 
judge by the writer’s account of what Manning and the 
Abbé Huc saw on their visits :— 

The hall at the top of the palace in which the poor little 
fellow sat was full of solemn lamas, motionless and silent as the 
grave, each with his eyes fixed steadily on the tip of his own 
nose. In the midst of this grave assemblage sat the sacred head 
of the Buddhist religion, a bright, fair-complexioned boy with 
rosy cheeks, large and penetrating eyes, and an Aryan type of 
countenance. His frame was thin with fastings and prayers, and 


one cannot help feeling heartsick at the thought of the poor child, 
a mere puppet in reality though invested with so much sanctity, 
cut off by no fault of his own from all the joys of youth and 
probably destined to die a violent death in his early manhood, 


; 
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since the powers that be prefer a young and helpless Dalai Lama. 
No wonder that Manning, when he had visited the Dalai Lama of 
his time, could think of nothing but the beautiful face of the 
doomed child, and that he felt his eyes full of tears. 


HOW THE DALAI LAMA IS CHOSEN. 
Mr. Colquhoun gives an interesting acc8unt of how 
the choice of this chief priest is arrived at :— 


At present the choice of this chief priest of ‘Buddhism is 
decided in a curious fashion, When the time for reincarnation 
arrives (z.¢. on the death of a Dalai Lama) search is made 
among certain families for a child in which the spirit is reincar- 
nated. Narrowing the selection down to three by the consul- 
tation of omens, they bring the three babies to the temple, and 
draw lots for them. The unsuccessful ones are rewarded by a 
sum of money; the unfortunate successful one takes up his 
residence at Potala. 


CHINA EDUCATIONALLY REVOLUTIONISED. 


Mr. Timotuy RICHARD writes from Shanghai to 
the Contemporary Review on the new education in 
China. He declares that the greatest of all great 
things which have happened in our time is the 
Renaissance of the Far East. The introduction of 
railways, inland navigation, mining, post-offices, news- 
papers and magazines, and of foreign travel are strong 
factors in the new China, but incomparably the 
greatest is the change in the character of Chinese 
education, The change was brought about by an 
edict on reform in education dated August 29th, 1901, 
commanding the abolition of essays or homilies on the 
Chinese classics in examinations for literary degrees, and 
substituting for them essays and articles on modern 
matters, Western laws and political economy. The 
same edict substituted modern methods for the old 
tests for military degrees, which were stone-throwing, 
swordsmanship, and archery. On September 12th, 
1901, another edict commanded all schools and 
colleges in the Empire to be turned into schools and 
colleges of Western learning. 

Another edict, five days later, authorised students 
to be educated abroad. These edicts have not been 
a dead letter. Half a million taels have been expended 
annually on education for the whole Empire. Mr. 
Richard gives specimens of the examination questions 
which the 150,000 students had to pass this year for 
their M.A. degree. Besides these there are a million 
and a half of candidates for the B.A. degree who are 
now compelled to study Western science. Mr. Richard 
quotes the rapid Westernisation of Japan as a prece- 
dent for hopes of Chinese development. 


—_——~+—— 





Sale of Secondhand Books.* 


WE are at present offering a,large number of second- 
hand books for sale at greatly reduced prices, suitable 
for full-size or other libraries, institutes, or private 
individuals. The books are strongly bound, clean, and 
in good condition, and comprise a good selection of 
standard and new novels, travels, and serious books, as 
well as bound volumes of magazines. Lists, which must 
be returned, may be obtained of the SECRETARY, REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, Temple House, 
Temple Avenue, E.C, 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF THE AMERICAN WORKING 
WOMAN. 


MADAME vAN VorstT contributes to the first 
December number of the Revue des Deux Mondes a 
remarkable study of the American workwoman. 
With characteristic thoroughness, in order to understand 
the American workwoman’s position, she deliberately 
lived as one of them herself, performing her daily task, 
and sharing in her amusements. As she knew no 
trade, she had to begin as an apprentice, and she chose 
Pittsburg as the scene of her début. At the Young 
Women’s Christian Association she was urged to take 
up domestic service at something like 436 a year of 
our money—not bad for an untrained woman ; but she 
insisted on going into a factory, where she earned about 
half-a-crown to three shillingsaday. Here there were 
five hundred other women occupied in various stages in 
the production of pickles. Madame van Vorst gives a 
terrible picture of the ceaseless labour and the weari- 
ness of the employees, which has a curious effect of 
disordering their appetites and creating a taste for 
vinegar, confectionery, and indeed anything to excite 
the palate. She could not work for two days after 
that first day, the ten hours of incessant toil having 
utterly worn out her unaccustomed frame. But it 
is needless to relate her experiences in detail; 
it is better to summarise the conclusion she 
draws from them. She notes the hope of advance- 
ment, which is the foundation of all characteristic 
American activity; while the factory life, with its 
outside friendships and its division of all responsibility, 
constitutes a serious danger to domestic life. As to 
the physical effect of the work, Madame van Vorst 
was asked by one of the workwomen to guess her age, 
and felt inclined to answer “a thousand years ”—the 
tight answer was fourteen. The race is to the strong 
certainly, but above all to the intelligent, which is the 
great key to success among these workpeople. As 
compared with workmen, the feminine taste for 
luxury, better dress, and so on complicates the 
struggle of competition and lowers the average rate 
of pay. 

Afterwards Madame van Vorst went into a shirt 
factory situated in a little village near Buffalo. Here 
she found that the churches exercise a greater influence 
on the social life of the workers than on their moral 
life—indeed, at most of the churches there is a social 
evening at least once a week. Madame van Vorst 
also studied tenement life in Chicago. Her observa- 
tions showed her that in America the workers form a 
collection of individuals belonging to every conceivable 
sdcial condition, nationality and religion. Though at 
first they made on her the impression of slaves 
condemned to a physical and moral death, she 
ultimately saw more clearly certain differences in their 
capacities for joy and sorrow, and though she continued 
to pity them it was simply for the absence of zsthetic 
beauty in their surroundings, and for the nature of 
their occupations, which stunted their intellect and 
faculties. 
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GERMANOPHOBIA. 


Our relations with Germany are the subject of an 
article in the Contemporary Review signed “ Patrae 
Quis Exul.” The writer reviews these relations from 
the Jameson Raid. The passage of dialectical arms 
between Count Biilow and Mr. Chamberlain, be- 
ginning with the “granite” speech, is exalted to 
strange significance. Immediately, he says, the 
German Press campaign of calumny and slander 
ceased. It had all been much ado about nothing, 
yet not without usefulness :— 

It has broken with the policy of bluff, exploded an illusion, 
brought a nation to reason, and blasted the fee-faw-fum of 
Count Biilow and Mr. Chamberlain. It was an honest give 
and take, a very Wartburg trial of skill ; and, if both nations 
claim the victory, both nations are unquestionably the better 
for it. From that moment the German journalist buried his 
hatchet. 

The purpose of the article seems to be to enforce 
one premiss :— 

Germany never can be our friend. Economically, because 
she has the same aims as we have, and is propelled forward by 
the same economic motor forces; politically, because of her 
position between France and Russia ; geographically and ethno- 
logically, because, owing to her position in the centre of Europe 
as the pillar of all German-speaking peoples, she must make for 
expansion and for command of the sea coasts ; psychologically, 
because the German peoples are by nature envious, hostile to 
England, and tend to become more so, 


This reference to German psychology is meant seri- 
ously, but reads rather funnily. The writer’s last 
word is :— 

This one thing let us remember. Could Germany crush us 
she would. We must meet her with her own weapons, which 
are these—brains, science, thoroughness, Above all, our fleet 


must be invincible. 
ee 


A NEW LIFE OF SPURGEON. 


THE Sunday Magazine begins a new biography of 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, by Mr. Charles Ray. It 
is described as an authoritative study of the great 
preacher’s life and work, and, excepting the auto- 
biography, promises to be the most complete and 
exhaustive Life. Mr. Ray begins by defending Mr. 
Spurgeon’s educational status :— 

He was a Latin and Greek scholar of no mean merit, system- 
atically studying the New Testament in the original tongue, and 
he was acquainted with Hebrew sufficiently well to consult the 
Old Testament in that language. Further, he understood 
French. ... His sermons are full of historical, classical, and 
scientific references, each of the minutest accuracy. 


He tells the story of how the child, not yet six 
years old, pursued a backslider to a public-house, 
upbraided him with his backsliding and won the man 
back to a better life. Yet the child was no milk- 
sop :— 

He always declared as a boy, on being asked what profession 
he would like to adopt when he grew up, that he would prefer 
being a huntsman to anything else in the wide world. 

Possibly his later heresy hunts were the only grati- 
fication allowed to this early passion. Instances of 
Spurgeon’s humour continually light up the record. 
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A FRENCH HOLIDAY SCHOOL COLONY. 

Sir EpmMunD VERNEY in Good Words tells a pleasing 
story of Children’s Country Holiday in France. Con- 
trexéville in the Vosges is an immensely fashionable 
resort, but close beside its gorged repletion is the 
school colony of Mandres, where the overworked and 
underfed slum children of Paris are given quiet and 
as much food as they can eat. Sir Edmund observes : 
“it must be set down to the credit of Dives at 
Contrexéville that the scheme for fattening young 
Lazarus originated with him.” This is how the plan 
was hatched :— 


The scheme originated with Dr. Graux, a Paris physician of 
wide interests and cultured taste, who is one of the leading 
doctors practising at Contrexéville during the season ; he was 
discussing with a patient of his in 1887 the condition of the 
children in the Paris slums, the high rate of mortality, the 
deterioration, pliysical and moral, of the survivors, the anzemic 
condition of the children at the end of the school-year, and the 
difficulty of showing them a simpler and happier mode of life to 
which they might aspire. 

’ A GENEROUS START. 

The patient was M. Duval, who represented on the 
Municipal Council of Paris one of the poorest and 
most crowded neighbourhoods :— 

Dr, Graux suggested . . . that a Paris municipality should 
acquire land and a building in a country district, to be used for 
the sole purpose of a holiday resort for the poorest class of 
children in its elementary schools. He also pointed out that 
within two or three miles of Contrexéville itself there was a site 
and a building that would fulfil all the desired conditions. 

M. Duval, who was as generous and energetic as he was 
wealthy . . . bought the chateau at once, with enough land for 
large gardens and recreation grounds . . . and handed the 
whole thing over to the Caisse d’Ecole of the XIth arrondisse- 
ment of Paris. 

READY FOR OCCUPATION. 

The school was inaugurated in 1889. 
the life there is soon given :— 

The refectory opens into a wide glazed verandah giving 
shelter to the children in wet weather, and, except while 
actually eating or sleeping, the children live out of doors. The 
one instruction given to the teachers in charge is to keep the 
children happy and amused in the open air. The only task 
insisted upon is a weekly letter to the parents, which is utilised 
to make them give a connected account of what they are seeing 
and doing. 

MORE HOLIDAY FOR THE MORE BACKWARD, 

The school exemplifies the principle, “ the first shall 
be last, and the last first” :— 

As the scheme provides that 1,000 children, from ten to four- 
teen years of age, shall each have three weeks’ residence in the 
country, the summer holidays of two months’ duration do not 
afford sufficient time. In-the month of May the holiday 
children are selected by a committee of medical men, with the 
advice of the school teachers, and the first batch of two hundred is 
composed of those children who from weak health or dull brains 
are making the least progress in their studies, and are not likely 
to distinguish themselves in the summer examination and _prize- 
giving at the end of July. 

A month of their school-time is therefore sacrificed to the 
building up of their health at Mandres, and after that they still 
have the full school holiday on their return to their parents. 

The last to go are the “ite of the school in character and 
ability, 
The parents are not put to any other expense than 
that of sending their children properly clothed. The 
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diet is abundant and excellent. Weighed and 
measured on arrival and departure, the boys gain on 
the average 44lb., and the girls 3lb. The change in 
manners is almost as great as in bodily health, ‘The 
total cost is #2 8s. for each child’s three weeks at 
Mandres, and this is paid by the municipality. In 
London tos. a fortnight is paid for the keep of each 
child. The writer prefers the English method of 
hoarding the children with the villagers as against the 
more barrack-like colony which has no relation to the 
village community, 
—_———_—= 


THE FATHER OF MRS. CAUDLE. 

DouGLas JERROLD, born January 3rd, 1803, is 
recalled in a Centenary article in Zemple Bar by 
Lewis Melville. ‘The son of an actor, he entered the 
Royal Navy as a midshipman, left the service in 1815, 
and became a compositor on a London paper. He 
sent the editor an anonymous criticism of a play then 
running in London, and had the pleasure of setting it 
up, with a request from the editor for further contri- 
butions. So his literary career began. All through 
his life worried by “the eternal want of pence,” he at 
last found a fat berth of £1,000 a year as editor of 
Lioyd’s. “Less a humourist than a wit,” the writer 
kindly provides the reader with characteristic speci- 
mens of his genius. A few of these may be quoted 
here :— 

When Thackeray had stood sponsor to a child, it was Jerrold 
who exclaimed : ‘‘Good Lord, Thackeray ; I hope you did not 
present the infant with your own mug?” and again when, during 
the period of what may be called Papal aggression, it was 
rumoured that Thackeray had a leaning towards the Church of 
Rome, and some one remarked, ‘‘ Why, they are Romanising 
old Thack,” Jerrold, remembering the great man’s broken nose, 
remarked, ‘* Then I hope they will begin at his nose.” 

Mrs. Glover complained that her hair was turning grey from 
using essence of lavender. Jerrold asked her ‘‘ whether it was 
not essence of thyme ?” 

The bore of a company said of a certain tune, ‘‘ It carries me 
away with it.” ‘* For goodness’ sake,” said Jerrold, ‘‘ let some- 
body whistle it,” 

WIT IN EPIGRAM. 

A theatrical friend, who was both extravagant and poor, was 
always sending round the hat to his acquaintances and friends. 
Once Jerrold contributed. Twice Jerrold contributed. Whena 
third appeal was made, Jerrold inquired, -‘‘ How much would 
put you straight?”  ‘* Oh, only a four and two noughts,” was 
the reply. ‘* Well,” said Jerrold, ‘‘ this time you may put me 
down for—one of the noughts.” In Jerrold’s novels the con- 
versation was bright enough and not infrequently studded with 
epigrams: ‘* Fortune is painted blind that she may not blush to 
behold the fools who belong to her.” ‘* Some men get on in the 
world on the same principle that a sweep passes uninterruptedly 
through acrowd,” ‘ Fanatics think men like bulls: they must 
be baited to madness, ere they are in a fit condition to die.” 

Of one he remarks : ‘‘ He wore his hatred of mankind as he 
would have worn a diamond ring—a thing at once to be put in 
the best light and to be very proud of” ; of another, a pessimist, 
that ‘‘he wouldn’t allow that there was a bright side to the 
moon”; and a third, Mr. Jericho, is declared to be a most 
matter-of-fact man: ‘Talk to him of Jacob’s ladder, and he 
would ask the number of the rungs,” 


But, the writer concludes, “his principal claim to 
remembrance is as the author of ‘Mrs. Caudle’s 
Lectures.’ ” 
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INSIDE THE CRATER OF PELEE. 


AN extraordinary record of human courage is given 
by Mr. G. C. Curtis in the Century, This American 
sculptor and geologist is the first person who set foot 
on the crater of La Soufriére and the first to reach the 
summit of Pelée. He gives the narrative of this 
ascent, which was effected, be it remembered, while 
the craters were still active. ‘This is how he describes 
what he saw from the brink of Pelée’s crater -— 


It was a rounded ridge of ash over which we could see down 
a sharp descent from some thirty to fifty feet into a mass of 
vapours, The inner slope, covered with a light, powdery, sul- 
phurous grist, descended steeply. Choking sulphur came into 
the throat, and we were obliged to close our eyes against the 
smarting acid. The gale at our backs, however, though it made 
us dig hard into the ash for a foothold, brought a constant fresh- 
air antidote to the exhalations. Tumultuous whitish rolls of 
convoluting vapour rose continuously from the pit as in a 
belching chimney. In the lee of a big ejected fragment on the 
rim we lay and shivered in the drenching rain. 

Suddenly there came from beneath a mighty reverberating 
roar, a rumble as from a huge, rushing locomotive ; the writhing 
vapours opened, and darker masses grew among them. Then 
crashes came like the striking of great rocks, and sounds like 
masses blasted down a quarry-pit. Then a clinking, like the 
breaking of china plates or the shattering of distant granite 
blocks, continued for three minutes, growing fainter and more 
muffled, and then ceasing. Dust was falling about us, and 
sulphurous clouds darted out and were then blown away. We 
remained two hours on this grim firing-line, listening to the 
cannonading in the mysterious pit. 


AMID VOLCANIC BOMBARDMENT, 


On a subsequent ascent he actually, with his 
companions, descended within the crater of Pelée :— 

In this untried ground, with the confusion of mist, rain, 
steam, and dust, and the booming of the crater at our very feet, 
there was no temptation for writing any but the most appealing 
facts. From my rain-soaked field-book, therefore, I tear these 
notes direct :— 

Three thousand four hundred and fifty feet. Sulphurous 
fumes. Block-strewed surface. Dust in the air. Roaring of 
erupting rocks. Breaking of rocks. Fine pulverised sul- 
phurous deposit, as on eastern side of crater. 

2.38 p.m, Great roaring outbreak ; gradually subsides. 
Continued rain; blows heavily. Sulphurous fumes. Rocks 
tumbling. 

2.50. Still heavy cloud. Bursting and falling of rocks 
continue. Remain on inner side of crater. Heaviest sounds 
come from N. 60° W. by comparison of observations. Brown 
dust mingles with steam of crater-cloud. Constant eruption, 
which varies in strength. 

3.38. Accrash. Feel the heat from it, 

3-52. Increase in explosions. 

A CATARACT OF ROCKS. 

As he was returning he and his party had a narrow 
escape from a mud-flow, which he thus describes :— 

With a heavy, earthy roar, a plunging wall of blackish stuff 
hurled itself with fearful speed against the side of the ravine, 
Bounded to the opposite slope, and tore it down. It rocked 
from side to side as a heavy freight-train; it jumped and 
staggered ; it lashed, struck down, and tore away the earth 
like paper. With boulders borne high in its seething mass, this 
cataract of earth and water battered and stormed the valley. 
The ground shook hard ; there was a solid, deafening roar; and 
the earthquake about us was continual. 

We saw the banks melt away as in a nightmare; sand, 
pebbles, and masses of rock flew into the air before the resistless 
onslaught, and fell into the raging flood and were borne away 
like chaff. The stream, which had been but ankle-deep when 
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we crossed two minutes before, was now a black mob of 
struggling, fighting waters, with a charging front of mud and 
rocks from ten to fifteen feet high. 


—_>——_ 


AN AMERICAN AT KHARTUM. 

Mr. W. G. Ervine describes in the Century his 
tour from Cairo to Khartum, from which he proposes 
to return in an Adirondack canoe, In the Egyptian 
Sudan one can observe, he says, as perhaps in no 
other region, the admirable results which a few years 
of Great Britain’s just and beneficent rule have 
brought about. He tells of the way in which Lord 
Kitchener constructed his railway :— 

Obliged by limited appropriations to conduct all his opera- 
tions at the least possible expense, he made use of every remnant 
of the equipment of Ismail Pasha’s unfinished railway, rescuing 
dismantled engines from ditches, and collecting missing parts 
from the contents of scrap-heaps. Near the Atbara his rails 
gave out, leaving a break of some distance to a necessary 
terminus. Every siding which could be spared was taken up, 
and then, the results being insufficient, the village of Wady 
Halfa was laid under requisition. Here many of the houses had 
straw roofs supported by rails taken from the old line. These 
were summarily appropriated, and after their removal Halfa 
presented the spectacle of a mushroom Western .tewn after a 
cyclone. But the line was completed. 

FLUCTUATING CITIES, 

He enlarges with patriotic pride upon the supe- 
riority of the Baldwin locomotives for long desert rides 
to those of European make. He describes the 
singular way in which Omdurman, once a city of 
400,000 souls, is fast disappearing. Now there are 
scarcely 50,000 people in it. ‘This is his sketch of 
Khartum :— 

The town of to-day, occupying but a small portion of the 
former city, consists largely of native huts of mud and straw, 
and a market-place of most primitive nature. Straight, broad 
streets, however, are being run through this section, trees are 
being planted on each side of them, and here and there are 
springing up the more or less ornamental brick buildings of the 
foreign traders. Already the National Egyptian Bank has erected 
a new building, while along the water-front are the palace, the 
government buildings, and the club and mess buildings of the 
British officers, for the most part built of brick mixed and baked 
on the spot. 

IS THE GORDON COLLEGE WANTED ? 

Of the half-completed Gordon College, he says it 
does not greatly excite interest or meet the approval 
of those on the spot :— 


It is generally considered to be ahead of the times, for in the 
depopulated Sudan there are no students to be found; every 
hand is needed to bring back the mimosa-overgrown grain-land 
to its former fruitful condition, and an industrial school for such 
an end would perhaps be at present more advantageous than a 
college for the higher education of natives who can neither read 
ner write. Add to this the naturally suspicious nature of the 
native, who, in spite of all assurances, fears that attempts will be 
made to draw away his children from the faith of Islam, and 
consequently holds himself aloof, and the prospects of the insti- 
tution do not appear of a roseate hue. 


How thoroughly Lord Kitchener has done his work 
may be inferred from the fact that at the time of Mr. 
Erving’s visit there were not more than forty Britishers 
in Khartum, commanding officers of the Sudanese 
battalions in garrison there, or officers in the new 
civil Government. 
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PASTURES TURNED INTO DESERTS 

As A REsutt or “ BLIGHTING COMPETITION.” 

Ir is a pitiful story of national waste and impro- 
vidence which Mr. E. B. Andrews tells in the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews under the 
heading of “The American Ox and his Pasture.” 
The Hebrew Psalmist sang, “He turneth fruitful 
lands into barrenness for the wickedness of 
them that dwell therein.” Rarely has the prin- 
ciple been more strikingly verified than in the 
case of the once exuberant grass lands of the West. 
These vast stretches of prairie, formerly covered with 
grass three feet high, and now barren as Sahara, are 
public lands belonging to Government. 

THE MAKERS OF A SAHARA. 

The “ tragedy of the range” is soon told. The ranch- 
men, taking free range rights so far as they could, 
became more and more numerous as _ population 
passed westward, and they endeavoured to make the 
most of their rights. Cattle were put on in such 
numbers as to overgraze the land. The grass was 
eaten down to the soil, the seed was not allowed to 
form, the annuals were killed off, the sods were 
trampled to death. When pasture became too poor 
for cattle, sheep were turned on, and goats, and finally 
hogs, which dig up and devour the roots. Meantime, 
the good grass being eaten up before it had time to 
seed, noxious growths took its place. The prickly 
pear cactus has spread over hundreds of square miles, 
and has diminished the cattle-carrying capacity of 
many counties by a fourth or a third. 

FIVE MILLION ACRES LOST. 
“ The denuded soil is blown away in dry seasons py 
the wind, and gravel banks appear where once the soil 
was rich in succulent herbage. ‘The rain is no longer 
retained, the sods having perished, but ploughs a 
' destructive course into gullies and cafions, The 
writer resumes :— 

In these various ways it has come to pass that extensive 

plateaus, once rich as gardens of the gods, are now in effect 
deserts. As the vegetable cover is destroyed the wilderness 
advances, the pasture retreats, the vicinity becomes more arid, 
springs dry up, and streams remit their flow. President Roose- 
velt’s first message well describes the deadly effect of over- 
grazing in the forests, and the process is still more rapid and 
fatal on the shadeless plains. Some think that not less than 
5,000,000 acres will thus be lost from the nation’s ranges 
this year. 
“ Such is the penalty inflicted for “ the wickedness of 
them that dwell therein.” For wickedness it is, 
when private greed and public apathy impoverishes 
a nation’s heritage to this extent. 

The wickedness is all the more apparent because 
these evil results could be so easily prevented. 

REGULATION THE REMEDY. 

Happily, the cash loss ensuing is beginning to 
“wake up” Brother Jonathan. That loss being com- 
puted at about 140 million dollars, and the price of 
beef having risen, the most powerful motives of 
reform are in motion :— 

With due care the range can be made to recover its old 


fertility. . . To effect this, regulation is needed. Some 
authority must be asserted over the pastures to prevent their 
abuse, to make it for the interest of occupants not to kill the 
goose which lays the. golden egg. An end must be put to the 
blighting competition now kept up. 

Regulation being established, pastures can be used in rotation, 
a period of rest being given each, during which the grazing and 
trampling of herds may cease, and grasses have opportunity to 
scatter and fructify their seeds. Barren places can be artificially 
reseeded and induced to yield herbage as of old. In localities 
better grasses than ever grew there can be sown and grown. 


JOHN BULL AHEAD OF JONATHAN. 


It is. gratifying to find that the United States are 
referred to the example of Australia and Canada and 
Mexico, each of which have introduced regulation 
and have remedied the results of “ blighting competi- 
tion.” The solution was found in a system of leases, 
which made it profitable for the leaseholder to take 
care of his ranch and develop it. He pastures 
one part one year and gives it a rest the next. Texas 
has led the way within the American borders, and 
has vastly improved the breed in consequence. On 
free ranches promiscuity was more or less unavoid- 
able, and the breed was degraded accordingly. The 
one danger of the lease is its possible discourage- 
ment of householders settling on the land as farmers. 
But the writer considers this a difficulty not insuper- 
able. ‘The need for reform is greatest in Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Eastern Colorado. 





IN Cassell’s Magazine for January Raymond Blath- 
wayt tells of the most famous school of fencing in 
London. This is to be found in Warwick Street, under 
the direction of M. Felix Bertrand. Here are the head- 
quarters of the Foil Club ; and here gather all those who 
have realised the value of the use of the foil in the 
preservation of health. The article is well illustrated. 
Mr. Blathwayt tells us that the theatrical profession has 
taken up the pastime far more thoroughly than any 
other. 

THE impending doom of the Lyceum gives special 
interest to Miss Braddon’s recollections in the Strand of 
fifty years of that famous theatre. Her impressions of 
Sir Henry Irving on his first appearance in “The 
Bells ” in 1871 are worth noting. Lord Lytton had pro- 
nounced the young actor’s performance a “revelation,” 
and such she found it to be. She pictures “the sudden 
entrance of the young actor, rapid, alert, every nerve 
vibrating with passionate life.” In her judgment “the 
mysterious and the uncanny have ever been the chords 
that resound deepest and fullest to Sir Henry Irving’s 
touch.” 

THE unearned increment as an object for taxation is 
disparagingly discussed by a writer in Macmillan, The 
general style of the argument may be gathered from this 
sentence :—“ If in a thickly-populated locality some one 
throws open his ground for building purposes and gets a 
large return therefor, it may be said that the very fact 
that he can command such a return’ shows that it isa 
positive advantage which he is conferring upon society 
in providing the ground—which it might not be unfair to 
estimate in money at the surplus over agricultural value, 
that is to say, at the Unearned Increment.” The writer 
does not deal with the obvious retort—But dees the 
ground-landlord “ provide” the ground? 
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THE MOST GORGEOUS POTENTATE ON EARTH. 
Tue Delhi Durbar compels attention to Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s paper in the Windsor on the Viceregal rule 


of India. 
HIS DOMINION. 

After passing in review the twenty-five viceroys who 
preceded Lord Curzon, Sir Edwin gives this picture of 
India :— 

It is not a country, but a continent. From the little patch of 
land humbly bought by Job Charnock from the Subhadar of 
Bengal, then called Kalighat, now the huge city of Calcutta, 
our possessions have grown to a prodigious empire embracing 
fourteen large provinces under direct British rule, with about 
one hundred and fifty feudatory states and sub-kingdoms, which 
all, however, acknowledge and obey the British Crown. This 
vast area, as big as all Europe minus Russia, contains at least 
two hundred and sixty millions of inhabitants, more than double 
Gibbon’s estimate of the muster-roll of races and nations 
governed by Imperial Rome. 

Within its confines there are to be heard spoken more than 
one hundred and thirty languages and dialects. There exist all 
climates in the enormous peninsula, from the ice-slopes of 
Himalaya to the burning plains of the Gangetic Delta and at the 
South, while the tribes and sub-tribes of the land are positively 
almost countless. 

HIS DOOM—HARD LABOUR. 

But the inevitable rule holds—sway means service, 
nay, even servitude :— 

Over all this vast region of humanity, that plain figure in the 
‘grey hat,” whom we watched landing in Bombay, has, like 
his many and various predecessors, to be an earthly Providence. 
From the hour he lands upon them, to thatwhen he quits theshining 
shores of India, the full and ceaseless current of her fates and 
fortunes must flow daily through his heart and mind. The 
least energetic Viceroy learns during his Indian sojourn to work 
like a convict. Those most enthusiastic and absorbed in the 
overwhelming task are apt to kill themselves, like Cornwallis 
and Dalhousie. i 


Ca 
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“ SPLENDID—CONVICTS ! 

Not least killing of their duties must be the main- 
tenance of their gorgeous state :— 

The daily existence of these potentates is almost necessarily 
magnificent beyond our Western standards, India in her public 
life likes colour and expects it, and a Viceroy, were he simple in 
taste and habits as John Lawrence, or as undemonstrative by 
nature and preference as the Marquess of Ripon, must be a 
Pukkah Lat Saheb—a great and dazzling personage. There is 
nothing elsewhere, I really believe, to match what Lord Beacons- 
field would have called ‘‘ the sustained splendour of their stately 
lives.” Even in Calcutta or Simla it is, day after day, all guards 
of honour and gorgeous display; and when these important 
beings pass into their vast outside Provinces, or march through 
Native States to hold durbars and receive obsequious kings and 
princes, it is a town of silk and linen rather than a camp which 
they pitch at each stage of the viceregal progress. 


OPEL LILI LILI FVIII IF 


RUSKIN’s BIBLES are the subject of an instructive 
sketch with photographs by W. G. Collingwood in Good 
Words. Ruskin, it appears, used and annotated an old 
copy of the Greek Testament, really of 1465, but lettered 
“tenth century.” 


“ No time for reading” is an excuse which Mr. Andrew 
Lang tears to pieces in the January Windsor. News- 
papers and gossip absorb the time which ought to go to 
real reading. Not “time,” but “the mind to it” is lack- 
ing. This is his whimsical conclusion :— 

Among people who, with exceptions, never read books, one 
remarks novelists, Scotch professors, schoolmasters, booksellers, 
publishers, schoolmistresses, college tutors, actors, stockbrokers, 
men in commerce, reviewers, and hunting-men. Among people 
who do read are judges, the female members of the British 
peerage, gamekeepers, gillies, omnibus-drivers, shepherds, some 
lawyers in both branches of the profession, some schoolboys and 
undergraduates, soldiers, two golfers, and most Civil servants, 
who, in this country, are almost always poets. 
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’ AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE meat-bill is responsible for two ot the most 
striking features in the January number. The price of 
meat has risen ; and the American public naturally wants 
to know the reason why. It is not enough to blame the 
rapacity of packers phalanxed in the Beef Trust. Other 
reasons are adduced. 


WHY THE PRICE OF BEEF HAS RISEN. 


Mr. Fred. C. Croxton points out that the advance in 
beef prices has diminished the weekly quantity of meat a 
working man’s family may consume from 7; lb, to 62. 
The causes he finds at work are (1) the increased demand, 
due to increase in population (20 per cent.), wages and 
exports (90 per cent. in the decade) ; and (2) the short 
supply of cattle, which only increased 17°6 per cent. 
as against a 20°7 per cent. increase in the population ; 
and the cattle of the best grades were yet more out of 
proportion to the demand. 

A more sensational cause is advanced by Mr. E. B. 
Andrews. Writing on the American Ox and his Pastures, 
he shows how “blighting competition” on the free 
prairies. has turned 5,000,000 acres of the best grassland 
into a desert! But the article with the remedies it 
suggests requires more extended notice elsewhere. 


RURAL REGIONS REVIVIFIED. 


Another subject most intimately affecting the lives of the 
common people is dealt with by Mr. D. A. Willey. The 
Rural Free Delivery Service, which began in 1896, and 
only reached. permanent organisation last July, seems 
to be revolutionising life in the country districts. Farmers 
in an area of 300,000 square miles have now their mail 
delivered and collected by government carriers. The 
cross-country post office is being superseded by these 
travelling vans. For :— 


4\ The carrier is more than a mere collector and distributor ; his 
wagon isa miniature post office on wheels, containing in its 
compartments stamps of the denominations in general use, 
stamped envelopes and postaicards. He has authority to sell 
these, as well as to register letters. . . . Even the weather fore- 
cast is furnished if required, and in some parts of the country 
the flag flying from the mail wagon tells the man behind the 
plough or binding his grain in the field what he may expect 
from the elements in the next twenty-four hours. 


Another function shows the valuable concentration of 
labour :— 

The carrier is also a road inspector. Highways in bad con- 
dition mean delay in service. Realising the importance of such 
improvement, the postal officials reserve the right to discontinue 
the delivery on any route which requires more time than they 
believe should be allowed. 


The new arrangement saves endless time formerly 
wasted in going miles to the nearest post-office, and 
brings the farmer’s household by parcel and book-post 
into close touch with the centres of civilisation. The 
rural regions are being revivified wholesale. An ingenious 
development is the Marine Service, which delivers and 
receives letters, packages, etc., to and from the river 
steamers while going at the rate of ten to twelve miles an 
hour. * 

Besides other features may be mentioned a compact 
summary by W. T. Stead of the New Education Act, its 
antecedents and probable consequences. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE Westminster Review for January opens with a 
paper by Mr: W. J. Corbet, entitled “ The Skeleton at the 
Feast,” which deals with the alarming increase of lunacy 
in the British Isles. He gives figures showing that since 
1859 the number of registered lunatics has increased by 
no less than 100,739. Mr. Corbet pleads for an jnter 
national conference of qualified persons to consider the 
matter of a remedy. Heredijty is the chief cause of the 
increase, Mr. Corbet cites a number of authorities who 
declare that there is no way to retard the increase 
except the sterilisation of all lunatics. At present per- 
sons tainted by lunacy who are supposed to be cured 
marry, and in one case known to Mr. Corbet a whole 
family of ten children inherited the disease, and had to 
be put under restraint. The garnering of the lunatic 
poor in vast asylums where they are so well cared for 
that they soon become outwardly sane, and are released 
to transmit the disease to others is, says Mr. Corbet, the 
root of the evil. 

THE DECLINE OF ENTHUSIASM. 

Mr. J. G. Alger, in his retrospect of “ Middle Class 
Culture in the Fifties,” remarks upon the change of public 
sentiment :— 

People half a century ago were full of admiration for persons 
and things. Palmerston and Lord John, as Russell was always 
styled, enjoyed more popularity than was ever possessed by 
Beaconsfield or Gladstone, and Lord Salisbury notoriously 
Jacked it. There was also an unbounded confidence in the 
results of the diffusion of education, the circulation of news- 
papers, and the extension of the franchise, which has not been 
realised. Liberals, in particular, glowed, moreover, with sym- 
pathy for oppressed nationalities, for Hungary, which Kossuth’s 
residence in England stimulated; for dismembered Poland, 
which found an ardent parliamentary champion in Lord 
Dudley Stuart, and for American slaves, Fugitive slaves, 
indeed, thrilled large audiences with their experiences, and, ] 
suspect, in some cases, made a good trade of lecturing. News- 
papers now tell us, indeed, much more of foreign countries, but 
we feel less interest in them. We have really, in the scramble 
for Africa and other territories, become more insular in our 
sentiments. We are no longer such good lovers or good haters. 
A Marshal Haynau would now run little danger of mobbing by 
brewers’ draymen, but would simply be stared at. A Garibaldi 
would no longer have a fervid welcome. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Karl Blind contributes a couple of pages on “ The 
Germans in the United States,” C. Ff. Adams writes on 
“Labour and Capital,” Alexander Mackendrick on 
“ Religion and Morality.” 

POs ere 


. 


How seriously Americans take to the study ot social 
duty is suggested by a quarterly entitled Municipal 
Affairs, the “fall issue” of which is entirely devoted to 
the Housing Problem. More than 170 pages, contributed 
by more than a dozen principal writers, present a 
condensed epitome of housing conditions in the United 
States, in England, in Germany and France, together 
with the following suggested remedies : rapid transit, 
taxing power, municipal homes for the very poor, 
socialism, municipal regulation—not ownership, en- 
lightened management and co-operative housing. It is 
stiff reading, and they must be in earnest who plough 
through it all. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


I HEARTILY congratulate Mr, Maxse upon the certifi- 
cate of sale with which he prefaces the January 
number of the National Review : from this it appears 
that the sales of the ational have doubled since 1897. It 
is, however, to be regretted that he should use his 
doubled circulation for the purpose of stirring up hatred 
and suspicion against Germany. The most important 
article, which | notice elsewhere, is M. Clémenceau’s 
essay on the French Republic and the Religious Orders. 

THE DOCKS OF LONDON. 

The longest, and, in some respects, the weightiest 
article is that which Sir H. D. le Marchant, late Chair- 
man of the East and West India Dock Company, 
contrjbutes on the subject of the Port of London. It is 
a vigorous plea for the Dock Companies and a protest 
against the expropriation on the part of the public 
authorities. The Dock Companies put forward as an 
alternative a suggestion that there should be one supreme 
port authority for controlling the water-ways, but that the 
Dock Companies should continue to exist with mandate 
powers of raising revenue, that is to say, with liberty to 
raise rates. In return they would accept a limitation of 
dividend, be willing to accept the jurisdiction of the 
railway commissioners, and undertake to provide the 
requisite accommodation. 

IS ENGLAND IN DANGER OF WAR? 

Mr. J. E. B. Seely, writing on “ The Cause of European 
Peace,” echoes M. Bloch’s familiar thesis that the im- 
provement in firearms and the introduction of smokeless 
powder renders war practically impossible in Europe. 
“But,” he says, “this renders our position all the more 
dangerous ” :— 

It is submitted that it is not true, but, on the contrary, that it 
is a fair matter for consideration whether England be not the 
only place in Europe where war can now be waged with any 
reasonable prospect of rapid success to the attacking side; this 
may sound a somewhat strange proposition, but it is certainly the 
view which is held by the military advisers of many foreign 
governments. 

But so far from being ready to [defend ourselves, 
“we are insecure, ill-organised, and unready, and no 
effective steps are being taken to remedy our greatest 
dangers.” With this paper of Mr. Seely’s may be read 
Mr. Thursfield’s exposition of the higher policy of 
Defence. 

THE HOLIDAY SCHOOL ‘AT JENA. 

One of the pleasantest papers in the Review is that 
which Miss Dodd contributes concerning the holiday 
course-which is held at Jena University. The holiday 
course is an international summer meeting, in which men 
and women from all parts of the Continent assemble to 
spend three weeks in studying the German language, 
natural science, literature and pedagogy. Three years 
ago there were not twenty students, last year there were 
275 who attended twenty-six classes, while instruction was 
given by twenty-one professors. There were eighteen 
English at Jena last year, seven Japanese, and three 
Dutchmen. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is arather interesting paper for collectors of dric- 
a-brac upon prices fetched by antique furniture in the 
salerooms. Thewriter records the fact that at the Duke 
of Leeds’ salerooms in 190! a pair of commodes of oak of 
the Louis XV. period sold for £15,000. Mr. H. W. Wilson 
has not yet blown off his noble rage against the pro-Boers, 
and prepares another stick for their backs in the way in 
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which Mr. Whitbred and Lord Grey and others repulsed 
the war against Napoleon in the beginning of the century. 
Canon Beeching writes on the Poetry of Herrick. An 
anonymous writer describes Johannesburg as it is to-day. 
“Her one great danger,” he says, “is that her ablest 
element may continue alien, treating the city as a cara- 
vanserai, and return to Europe as soon as its ambition is 
satisfied.” There are the usual chroniques dealing with 
home, foreign, American, and Colonial affairs. 

















Morning Leader.| {Dec. 10. 


John Bull’s Humble Service. 
Mr. Batrour: ** The cost of denominational schools is in part provided 


by the public and in part provided by the denomination.” 
Dr. CLirrorp: “| see. ‘They have a horse; we feed it and they ride it.’”” 





THE most interesting part of F. Martin Duncan’s 
article on “ The Wily Octopus,” in Casse/?’s Magazine, is 
the collection of twelve special photographs taken by the 
author. These give a very good idea of the various 
types of the octopus family. 

A LADY sailing upwards in the tail of a kite is a novel 
idea, but it has been realised by Mrs. A. Rice, of Boston, 
U.S.A. She describes the experience in Pearson’s, and 
prefers it to ballooning. It is, she says, free from 
shock or nervous tremour; it is “just a peculiarly 
delightful sensation of flying.” 

Pearson’s endeavours every now and then to stow 
away among its light and attractive pages some solid 
practical instruction. In the January number, for 
example, it gives a series of recommendations by an 
ambulance expert as to what to do in case of accident, 
with tables and illustrations. Natural history is similarly 
popularised by Mr. C. G. D. Robert, who makes a captive 
eagle relate his life-story. 

From George A. Wade’s article on “ Bridal Carriages,” 
and the illustrations accompanying it, in this month’s 
Lady’s Realm, we may see the change from gorgeous. 
ornamentation to almost severe plainness which has 
taken place-in the carriages in which royal personages 
have gone to their marriages. The earliest illustration 
is of the year 1527, and the latest shows the bridal 
carriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE Nineteenth Century for the New Year is not a 
good number. The articles on the Education Bill deal 
with everything but Education, and the political articles 
deal more with history than with actual conditions. I 
have noticed elsewhere Lady Guendolen Ramsden’s paper 
“Ts Society Worse than It was?” 


WAR AND FAMINE PRICES, 


Captain Stewart L.. Murray has a good paper on 
“The Price of Food in our Next Great War.” He 
calculates that in the event of a European war there 
will be 7,000,000 persons in this country whose incomes 
are so low that the rise in the price of food will be such 
as to leave them starving, and there are probably 
3,000,000 more who will be brought to the same state 
owing to the closing of factories and workshops. A 
vast organisation of relief will be required, an organisa- 
tion so vast that unless it is carefully prepared before- 
hand it is bound to break down. The stoppage of 
trade owing to the lack of raw material and the closing 
of markets will depend largely upon the number of 
cruisers available at the outset of the war. At present 
we have not enough cruisers. We must take measures 
in advance towards limiting the rise in prices inevitable 
in time of war. All steamers under twelve knots speed 
will be laid up in port owing to danger of capture, and 
that means the loss of three-quarters of our raw material. 
Captain Murray concludes by urging the necessity for a 
Government Enquiry. 


THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION. 


Mr. George F. H. Berkeley sketches the history of 
Abyssinia in modern times :— 


The French hope to establish a line of trade through Abyssinia 
across Africa from east to west, in opposition to our Cape to 
Cairo railway from north to south. In this they have already 
achieved some success. They have settled themselves along the 
Gulf of Tadjoura, on the south of which they hold the magnifi- 
cent Bay of Djibouti, while on the north their flag waves over 
the small port of Obok. But their real triumph in these regions 
has been the establishment of a lasting friendship with Abyssinia 
by judicious consignments of arms and ammunition—which were 
used against Italy in the war of 1896. Finally, they are now 
in the act of building a French railway from Djibouti to Addis 
Abeba, the capital of Abyssinia. This railway will completely 
cut out the British port of Zeila, for in the concession granted by 
Menelik it is stipulated that no company is to be permitted to 
construct a railroad on Abyssinian territory that shall enter into 
competition with that of M. Ilg and M. Chefneux. 


Mr. Berkeley has a great opinion of recent Abyssinian 
rulers. Theodore, John, and Menelik all were great 
warriors and capable statesmen. He thinks that Menelik 
has so far consolidated his empire that it will probably 
remain united after his death. Menelik regards Great 
Britain as a powerful and aggressive neighbour, and he is 
on much better terms with the French. 


THE VIRTUE OF INCONSTANCY. 


Mr. C. B. Wheeler contributes a short article on 
“ Labels,” from which I quote the following profound and 
consolatory piece of philosophy :— 


It is only because we do not look things squarely in the face 
that we denounce inconstancy in love or friendship. The fun- 
damental law of life is the law of change ; the man who for the 
whole of his life loves the same woman in the same way, so 
far from manifesting his greatness of soul, has probably only 
proved himself to be.a very unprogressive person. It is only 


possible for a man to.keep his early ideals by shutting his eyes 
to the facts of life, by laying out a pleasure-garden round 
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his soul and refusing to stir beyond its bounds, lest he 
should find something to spoil his dreams. But the man who 
would fulfil the law of his being, the law of progress, whose 
supreme desire and aim in life is to learn, to whom each year 
is but a new term at school with new lessons to be learned or 
neglected, how can he keep the same ideals, preserve the same 
tastes, worship the same God, his whole life through? And 
since it is mainly on these three factors that love and friendship 
depend, how can he keep the same objects of his affection? It 
may be, of course, that the woman you love will so grow and 
progress along the same lines as yourself that she will always 
hold the same position in your thoughts which she held when 
first you loved her ; but this does not prove your constancy ; it 
proves your inconstancy, for every year the woman you love is 
different, and between loving a woman who is different and 
loving a different woman, tell me, O splitters of hairs, where lies 
the distinction, 


THE ARMY AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Frank Fletcher, writing on “ Our Public Schools,” 
apropos of Sir Oliver Lodge’s strictures, says :— 


I protest against the ascription to the public schools of the 
failings of the Army. Army “ education” is fast bound by 
Government regulations, by a prescribed examination which 
leaves us no choice. The result is that, in the matter of educa- 
tion, boys preparing for the Army are ‘‘ with us, but not of us,” 
That the public schools are most successful in preparing for that 
examination I know well; but I believe that the examination 
itself is a bad one, and that the want of ideas and interests 
ascribed to Army men is due to that point in which the teaching 
it necessitates differs from the rest of our education. I refer to 
the limitation-of a boy to certain stages in certain subjects, and 
the necessary refusal to pursue a branch of knowledge beyond a 
certain point, because “‘ it doesn’t pay” in the examination. It 
is just this limitation which seems to many of us to mar the Army 
training, and, I may add, to make it unrepresentative of public- 
school education. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Harold Gorst concludes his history of the Fourth 
Party. Ali Haydar Midhat writes on English and 
Russian Politics in the East, with special reference to 
Midhat Pasha and his Constitution. Mr. J. W. Cross 
contributes a somewhat obscure paper on “ Our Financial 
Future.” The Ripon Episode is dealt with by Mr. W. R. 


Cassels. 
——~—— 


The United Service Magazine. 


IN the January number much space is devoted to the 
Navy, and one writer advocates the foundation of some 
decoration or reward for officers who do not rise to the 
higher ranks, and yet upon whose zéal the value of the 
Navy so largely depends. He points out clearly the 
anomaly that naval officers accompanying landing parties 
are sure of early promotion, while those who perform 
purely naval duties have far less chance. 

Captain Evelyn Wood writes upon “ The Future Réle 
of Cavalry,” which he thinks will be as great as it ever 
was in the past, giving examples from the Franco- 
German war to support his theory. 

Captain John Leader has a short article on the 
Japanese army, which, however, cannot be taken as a 
thorough review of the subject, since the writer saw 
apparently only very little of the actual army, and spends 
much of his space in depreciating the value of the horses 
of the cavalry and artillery. He concludes his sketch 
thus: “Taking everything into consideration, there is 
probably no army of its size much superior to that of 
Japan, and it may safely be said that our Eastern ally has 
ae wher place among the great military powers of the 
world. 
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; THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review for January opens with an 
amusing piece of satire, written in the vein of English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, on the controversy between 
Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. Gosse. There is an interest- 
ing series of letters written in 1857 from Delhi during the 
Indian Mutiny. 

THE STATE AND EDUCATION. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith contributes a paper entitled “ Shall 
the State Educate?” from which I extract the following 
practical suggestion :— 

It is, perhaps, a necessary consequence of the system which 
makes every great measure the result of a struggle between 
parties that little or no use is made in politics of cautious 
experiment. Great systems are established for the whole nation 
without trial and past recall. There is apparently no reason 
why in this case the whole country should be at once and 
irrevocably settled on the same plan. One or two counties 
might be permitted to try the Voluntary System, with licences 
for the opening of schools, Government inspection, examination 
by the inspectors on secular subjects, and a moderate fer capita 
allowance for the pupils who passed it. Little harm could be 
done by such an experiment ; little good would be postponed ; 
and a useful comparison might be made. 

Dr. Smith criticises State Education on the ground that 
it has an.inherent tendency to bureaucracy. He says that 
in educating the whole population on an ambitious scale 
we may be educating them out of manual labour and 
domestic service. In America both these departments of 
labour are supplied from abroad. Dr. Smith thinks the 
advantages of co-education of the sexes are very doubt- 
ful. He foresees danger in the modern tendency to 
regard . State Education merely as an instrument of 
industrial salvation. 

NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs writes some severe 
criticism on the Naval Intelligence Department. He 
points out that we accredit the same Naval Attaché to 
Russia and Italy, while the Naval Attaché at Washing- 
ton, near the Atlantic seaboard, is accredited to Japan 
as well. Obsolete regulations are issued which make us 
the laughing-stock of the world. No official records of 


modern naval fights are issued to British officers. The 
disease is one of overstrain at the Admiralty. The 
Intelligence Department is undermanned. The Sea 


Lords need to be understudied by other officers and 

relieved of much of their routine work. Altogether, the 

present organisation of the Navy is a peace organisation. 
THE AGE OF THE WORLD. 

Sir Edward Fry continues his papers on “ The Age of 
the Inhabited World.” He gives a great many instances 
of sudden variation in plants and animals under change 
of environment and other conditions, and points out that 
in all probability, even where variation of species has 
been gradual, it has gone on at different speeds, and was 
much more rapid when the earth received more heat 
from the sun. New species may therefore have been 
formed much more rapidly than is generally supposed, 
aad therefore the enormous period of time which evolution- 
ists require for the development of modern species may 
not really be needed. If this is so, the biologists may be 
brought into agreement with the physicists as to the space 
of time needed for the formation of the modern world. 

Dr. A. N. Jannaris writes on “‘ The Fourth Gospel and 
St. John the Apostle,” discussing the question who wrote 
the Fourth Gospel. He comes to the conclusion that St. 
John was really the author. Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 


illustrated articles on “The Painters of Japan” are 
continued. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THERE are many interesting articles in the January 

number, most of which have been dealt with separately. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 

Characteristically, the year is opened with a stiff 
theological article on James Martineau by Dr. Fairbairn. 
Martineau is said to have been made by his blended 
Huguenot and Puritan ancestry and the influences of 
Channing, Emerson, Theodore Parker and Schleier- 
macher. His significance is said to be philosophical 
rather than theological. “ It is largely owing to him that 
our age was not swept off its feet by the rising tide of 
materialistic and pseudo-scientific speculation.” Dr. 
Fairbairn writes “as a pupil and as a distant admirer,” 
and claims that Martineau did in England something of 
the same work that Schleierinacher achieved in Germany. 
In this connection it may be noted that Professor 
Jannaris contributes a learned note on the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica and the Gospels, in which he maintains 
that Abbott and Schmiedel have misunderstood the 
passage from Eusebius on Papias, on which their negative 
criticism is based. 

THE DUEL BETWEEN SLAV AND TEUTON. 

“ Quidam” writes on the coming struggle between Slav 
and Teuton, which he considers inevitable. - The head- 
ship of Europe is at stake, and is likely to fall to the 
Power that secures Constantinople. The writer calls 
attention to the Russian designs on the Slavonic 
provinces of Germany and Austria, and on Turkey, 
and to Germany’s manifest desire to secure the friendship 
of the Sultan, and eventually his dominions in Asia 
Minor. Pobiedonostzoff is described as the leading 
statesman of Russia, who means to Russianise the 
world. His personality has given unity to the policy of 
the Russian ‘Foreign Office under many different 
Ministers. The writer’s conclusion is that— 

As the Teutonic and the Slavonic elements of Europe, with 
their allies and possible allies, are about equally strong, Great 
Britain can well afford to leave the settlement of the Eastern 
Question in the hands of the Continental nations, which are most 
directly interested in it. In fact, Slav and Teuton, with their 
following, are so well matched that both must avoid serious 
entanglements with third nations lest the other should raise the 
Eastern Question. If Great Britain keeps aloof from both 
camps neither Russia nor Germany will be able to disturb the 
peaceful development of the British Empire, and in the struggle 
between Slav and Teuton Great Britain will become the 
balance-holder, and will enjoy all the advantages springing from 
that position . . . The question of Constantinople is of no 
immediate interest to Great Britain. 

A British officer reviews five works by the Boer Generals 
under the heading “ Alteram Partem.” He charges the 
Boers with habitual and ingrained unveracity. 





The Cornhill Magazine. 

THE January number is a very good one. We have 

noticed elsewhere the articles by Sarah Bernhardt on the 
theatre and by A. R. Colquhoun on Tibet. The fifth 
article in the excellent “ Prospects in the Professions” serizs 
deals with Engineering. The writer concludes thus :-— 
* The cry of overcrowded professions cannot be entirely disrc- 
garded ; but as regards engineering at the present day, it may 
safely be said, that if a young man by the completeness of his 
training deserves to succeed in it, he may by the exercise of that 
attribute which the philosopher held to be so widely distributed 
command success. 

Frank Matthew writes entertainingly of Alexandre 
Dumas, and there is the first instalment of a new novel 
by Henry Seton Merriman. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE New Year’s number of the Fortnightly Review 
contains some good articles which are noticed elsewhere, 
and several which are not so good One of the best 
articles is the last, while the first article is about the worst. 
It is written by a Tory and called ‘“‘ The Tory Creed and 
the Unionist Alliance.” It has no particular point, and 
after looking through it twice I am at a loss to under- 
stand whether the writer is meditating a revolt against 
the Unionist alliance, or not. He sketches in rough out- 
line a general justification of Toryism as he conceives it, 
and then utters a wail over the fact that Tory concessions 
to their Liberal allies are irrevocable, whereas Liberal 
concessions can always be retaken in the future. He 
mentions Free Education and the establishment of County 
Councils as instances of the price which Toryism has 
had to pay to its Unionist allies. Another article 
which promises well, but which has not got a clear and 
certain sound about it, is Lieutenant Parsons’ criticism of 
General de Wet’s last success at Tweefontein on Christ- 
mas Day, 1901. Lieutenant Parsons is a Yeomanry officer, 
and, although he does not say it in so many words, he 
continually suggests that nothing could have been more 
incompetent than the conduct of the commanding 
officers. The ordinary professional soldier, he says, was 
ill-adapted to the business of dealing with De Wet. The 


| infantry officer, for several reasons, was usually quite at 


sea. Whether it is General Rundle or General Dartnell 
who was most to blame is not quite plain, but the article 
leaves the impression that Lieutenant Parsons would not 
have been sorry if General Rundle had been captured. The 
disaster, he says, would not have happened if Colonel 
Firman had been in command, and the body of the 
troops behaved splendidly. 
RICHARD STRAUSS. 


Mr. Ernest Newman prophesies great things concern- 
ing Richard: Strauss, who, he says, is the creator of a new 
order of things in music and the founder of a new type of 
art. Mr. Newman has many things to say concerning 
the ignorance of London in musical questions. London 
is asleep ; and even now the flower of its critical intelli- 
gence is wrangling over three works of his undeveloped 
and irresponsible youth. The real Strauss is only to be 
seen in his later works. Mr. Newman says :— 

Tschaikowsky brought the last new shudder into music, 
Strauss has endowed it with a new simplicity. It is this, indeed, 
that makes him Strauss; for, paradoxical as it may seem, this 
builder of colossal tone-poems, this wielder of the mightiest 
orchestral language ever yet spoken, this Mad Mullah of har- 
mony, is what he is because he has dared to throw over almost 
all the conventions that have clustered round the art in the last 
two hundred years. He is complex because he is simple ; he 
appears so terribly artificial because he is absolutely natural ; he 
is called sophisticated because he casts aside all artifice and 
speaks like the natural musical man. 

THE NEW ORDEAL OF THE COMMONS. 

Mr. T. H. S. Escott glances backward over the history 
of Parliament, and records the way in which the House 
of Commons has triumphed over its various enemies ; 
and then discusses the question whether it is now des- 
tined to succumb to the encroachments of the present 
Ministerial majority. The struggle through which it is 
now passing is proving a severer trial to the House 
than any of its earlier conflicts :— 

Whatever, in the seventeenth centuzy, on the part of the 
apostates to the King was denounced as arrogant and tyrannical 
by the managers of the House is, one hears, tamely borne at the 
hands of the two despots now controlling St. Stephen’s—Mr. 
Balfour and Mr, Chamberlain, 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 

Dr. J. B. Crozier in an article entitled ‘“‘ The Condition of 
England’ Question” sets forth once more the reasons 
which led him to believe that Free Trade must be got 
rid of, both as a speculative doctrine and as an article 
of faith. He says :— 

The conditions essential for industrial supremacy in the new 
age opening on us may be reduced to four :— 

1. Centralisation of industrial power, whether in the hands of 
the Government or of private capitalists, 

2. The spirit of soctal as distinguished from political 
democracy. ; 

3. The identification of the State and its resources with the 
interests of Industry as they have always been identified with 
the interests and defence of territory acquired by War. 

4. The making of Intelligence and Knowledge as such in all 
their forms, but especially of Science in its application to the 
industrial arts, a twin-ideal with any other which happens to 
exist in the minds of a people. 

He then proceeds to set forth his reasons for thinking 
that England is badly equipped under each of these heads, 
and then makes suggestions as to how our equipment 
might be improved. 

THE DECAY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELEPHANT. 

Mr. H. A. Bryden writes a brief paper upon what he 
calls “‘ The Long Tragedy of Extermination.” The story 
of the downfall of the South African elephant is replete 
with life, movement, and excitement. For two hundred 
and fifty years the mightiest of mammals has been 
pursued with unrelenting vigour. Until two hundred and 
fifty years ago he had held his own with ease against 
assailants who had no firearms ; since then he has been 
hunted down with such severity that elephants have 
practically ceased to exist south of the Zambesi. There 
are two or three protected herds near the south coast of 
Cape Colony. There is one troop in Khama’s country, 
and a few elephants still maintain a precaricus existence 
in Rhodesia. These are the sole remnants of the 
innumerable herds that sixty or seventy years ago roamed 
in freedom over the African interior. 

THEATRICAL SUBVENTIONS, 

Mr. William Archer contributes a new instalment of 
the blue book which he is preparing in support of his 
demand for a municipal theatre under the title of. “ The 
Rise of Theatrical Subventions.” The three great pro- 
vincial cities of France—Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux 
—built great theatres in the eighteenth century and let 
them to managers who failed. The rent gradually fell, 
until it vanished altogether at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. But even when the theatre is granted 
free the managers cannot make it pay, so the era of 
subsidies began. In Marseilles the theatrical subvention 
is £10,800 a year; in Bordeaux, £4,320; in Lyons, 
about £2,500. The chief cause of this necessity for 
heavy subsidies is the great expense entailed by the 
production of opera. The municipal dramatic theatre 
in Lyons, instead of receiving a subsidy, pays a rent of 
41,000 a year to the city. In Germany the towns are 
splendidly supplied with theatres, which keep in view a 
moderately high artistic ideal. 





MR. FREDERIC LEES writes in the January Pall Mall 
on the proposed invasion of Paris by American dress- 
makers headed by a Miss Elizabeth White. From the 
views of the leading French houses collected in the article, 
it would appear that small hope is entertained, in Paris 
at least, for the Americanisation of the city of the 
fashions, 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE North American Review for December is more 
largely American, and rather less interesting, than usual. 
The exception is Mark Twain’s first instalment of the 
reprint of his essay on Christian Science, which I have 
summarised among the Leading Articles. I have also 
noticed elsewhere Susan B. Anthony’s “ Woman’s Half 
Century of Evolution.” 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

“ President Roosevelt’s First Year” is the common 
title of two articles contributed by “A _ Progressive 
Republican ” and “a Jeffersonian Democrat.” ‘The first 
writer says that President Roosevelt has added a new 
function, that of informing public opinion, to the office of 
President. On the whole his policy has been the policy 
of his predecessor translated into terms of his own tem- 
perament. The Republican writer lays stress upon the 
dramatic circumstances which have surrounded all 
Mr. Roosevelt’s acts since he became President. The 
Democratic writer approves of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cuban 
policy. But he criticises strongly Mr. Roosevelt’s 
action during the Coal Strike, maintaining that the 
President has acquired a new power, in the exercise 
of which he is controlled by no constitutional restraint, 
and the misuse of which can be punished neither 
by Congress nor any other tribunal. He characterises 
it as a first step in the perilous pathway that leads 
to the assertion of autocratic authority, an act which 
seems destined to give the Roosevelt administration a bad 
eminence in American history. 

LITTLE AMERICANISM, 

Mr. Erving Winslow, Secretary of the New England 
Anti-Imperialist League, describes “ The Anti-Imperialist 
Faith,” defining the attitude of his League as follows :— 

The Anti-Imperialists believe that the American people desire 
no such modification of their principles of government and dis- 
believe in the possibility of an attachment to its constitution, 
contrived to hold ten million people as subjects without citizen- 
ship. The Anti-Imperialists look for a declaration to be made 
by the supporters of constitutional liberty in Congress, as soon 
as they reach the proportions of a majority in the National 
House, that independence should at once be promised to the 
Filipinos, They hope to continue to disseminate, as widely as 
possible, the knowledge of the cost and attendant evils of the 
colonial system ; and they desire to agitate unceasingly for the 
:elaxation of the conditions which now hinder the formation of 
organisations for the peaceful promotion of the cause of Philip- 
pine independence in the archipelago. They hope to see the 
United States again restored to its proper position of upholder 
of the Monroe Doctrine by consistently abandoning any claim 
to possessions or to authoritative interference in the affairs of 
the other hemisphere. 

THE ATLANTIC LINER CONFLICT. 

Mr. C. H. Cramp writes on “ British Subsidies and 
American Shipping.” He lays great stress on the 
danger created for America by the Cunard agreement 
with the British Government. Fifty years ago, he says, 
the British Government used the Cunard line to destroy 
the American Collins line. Thirty years ago it used it 
to destroy the old American line, and it is now using it 
to combat the new American combine. The British 
subsidy is equal to 73 per cent. per annum on the pro- 
posed expenditure by the Cunard Company on new ships, 
and as the British Government charge only 2} per cent. 
on the loan to the company, there will be a yearly balance 
for the company which in twenty years will nearly pay the 
cost of the ships. Mr. Cramp concludes by saying that 
the action of the British Government is the strongest argu- 
ment in favour of the Shipping Bill now before Congress. 
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THE KAISER. 

A new feature of the North American Keview'is a 
series of articles on “The Monarchs of the Triple 
Alliance.” ‘The first article is devoted to the German 
Emperor, Mr. Sydney Brooks being the writer. Mr. 
Brooks regards the Kaiser with a very favourable eye. 
He lays stress on the serious, strenuous sides of the 
Kaiser’s character which underlie his pompousness and 
love of parade. Duty is the Kaiser’s god ; he is a harder 
worker than any cf his subjects. His mind is un- 
questionably of an unusual’ order. It is a facile, quick- 
moving instrument; it assimilates seemingly without 
effort ; it is at best under the highest pressure. He 
thinks things out ; it tortures him to think that he does 
not know everything, and he is a master of detail. He 
has a good deal of the Crusader temperament, and in 
short, according to Mr. Brooks, he is even greater than he 
thinks himself, which is saying a good deal. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt writes on “ Electricity as a 
Motive Power on Trunk Lines”; there is an excellent 
article entitled “ What Constitutes a Play,” by Marguerite 
Merington, and two papers on the Trusts. Mr. W. D. 
Howells writes on Frank Norris and his novels, and Mr. 
W. L. Penfield discusses approvingly the Pious Fund 


Arbitration. ncabiateaniit 


THE WORLD’s WORK. 

THE World's Work (English edition) for January is 
an excellent number in every respect, save for the illus- 
trations, better than the first number. I have noticed 
elsewhere Mr. Scaife’s suggestion for a floating university. 
There are many other articles of equal interest. Canon 
Hensley Henson writes a short paper on “ The Reunion 
of Christendom.” A reconciled Nonconformity, he says, 
accustomed to common action with a reformed Church 
of England, might gradually approach the question of 
merging the separate denominations in a single ecclesi- 
astical system, elastic enough to give free scope to all 
legitimate varieties of spiritual and intellectual type, and 
coherent enough to restrain the excesses of individualism. 

GARDEN CITIES. 

Mr. Chalmers Roberts writes an excellent paper on 
“ Garden Cities in Theory and Practice.” He describes 
both Bournville and Port Sunlight, and comes to the con- 
clusion that at the latter town the advantages given are 
not altogether appreciated. Thus the fine Men’s Club is 
generally empty, and audiences can with difficulty be 
obtained for any village entertainment. The new theatre 
on classic Greek lines opened in Dell Park is described 
by those for whom it was built as one of “ many foolish 
things done in this village.” But the good fruit of the 
movement is unquestioned. Port Sunlight has a smaller 
average death-rate and double the average birth-rate of 
the rest of England. Both there and at Bournville the men 
work only eight hours a day. No one, says Mr. Roberts, 
can visit either of these villages and fail to delight in the 
great crowds of rosy, beautiful, well-dressed children. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is an excellent paper on Major Ross, the 
discoverer of the malarial mosquito, and first English 
winner of the Nobel prize. “An Old Tobogganer” 
writes on Winter Sports, describing skating, sailing on 
skates, ice-yachting, tobogganing, winter climbing, and 
ski-walking. Mr. Walter Runciman, M.P., describes 
“The Tramps of the Ocean.” There is an excellent 
article on “ Toy-Making in France,” an industry which 
has lately undergone a remarkable revival ; and several 
other short but interesting papers. 
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LA REVUE. 


THE.two numbers of Za Revue for December are 
hardly up to the average ofinterest. The December Ist 
number opens with a new account of the loss of Lorraine 
compiléd “from unpublished memoirs -‘of Marshal 
MacMahon and General de Cissey. 

Dr. Felix Regnault writes on “Suggestion in Educa- 
tion.” ‘He says that suggestion may be’ practised, not 
only on persons in hypnotic sleep, but also upon persons 
who ate‘awake and in a normal condition, and particu- 


larly upon children who cannot resist the influence by | 


reflection or judgment. But ordinary hypnotic suggestion 
may be employed with advantage to uproot inveterate 
bad habits. Dr. Regnault cites a number of prac- 
titioners who employed hypnotic suggestion success- 
fully to correct the vices of idiots. _He says that 
Dr. Edgar Berillon has proved by the experience 
of fifteen years that hypnotic suggestion is effica- 
cious, innocuous, and that -its cures are durable. 
The bad habit of biting the nails, so common among 
children, has been cured in this way. The child is hypno- 
tised and seated in a chair ; .the doctor seizes its hand, 
hoids it firmly, and says, “ Try to put your hand to your 
mouth, and bite your nails. You see it is impossible,” 
and so on, the exercise being repeated. When the child 
in a normal condition attempts to bite its nails, it feels 
the pressure of the preventing hand and is unable to do 
so. “ Each time,” says Dr. Regnault, “ the hand is raised 
the child feels in the forearm a sensation which prevents 
further movement.” Kleptomania is cured in a similar 
way. Dr. Regnault says that the practice of hypnotic 
cure ought, however, only to be practised when dealing 
with morbid cases. The number also contains a quantity 


of hitherto unpublished letters of Lafayette, and an 


account by L. de Guiche of “Max Beerbohm, Carica- 
turist.” 
DR. DOWIE A MODERN SAINT. 


The number of December 15th continues the Lafayette 
letters. There is a iong and very interesting paper by 
L. de Norvins entitled “ Parmi les Saints et les Possedés 
Modernes.” ‘The chief of the modern saints described 
by M. de Norvins is the redoubtable Dr. Dowie, whose 
success is explained by the fact that the greater part of 
his adherents owe to him their physical health and their 
happiness. M. de Norvins lays stress on the extraordinary 
success of the movement. The centralisation of wealth and 
power in the hands of the Prophet are described vividly. 

M. Victor Garien, writing on China and England, 
deals with the new commercial treaty. M. Jean Chanta- 
voine writes on “ The Two Germanies ”—the Germany of 
the north and the Germany of the south—which are 
represented respectively by Berlin and Munich. He 
characterises the attitude of Berlin to Munich as one 
of aggressive bad humour. The Prussians desire that 
their capital should be in fact, as well as in right, 
the Imperial city. Politically, they have achieved this 
end, and they are now attempting to centralise all the 
intellectual and artistic activity of the federated 
monarchies in order to play the part in Germany which 
Paris plays in France, a part which Paris, indeed, has 
had miore than one occasion to regret. M.Chantavoine 
argues that for Germanys own sake this much-desired 
concentration would be a bad thing. Berlin may remain 
the first of German capitals, but if she becomes sole 
capital it will result in a loss of life and strength for the 
Empire, which will finaly injure Prussia herself. M. Ch. 
Le Sueur contributes an interesting paper on Czech 
Literature in 1902, and, M. Maurice Muret an article on 
the young writers of Italy. 


PAGE’S MAGAZINE. 


THIS is the first number of the second volume of this 
English technical magazine, and from an editorial -note 
we learn that it has achieved such excellence as to cause 
it to be mistaken for an American journal. The January 
number is a very good one. Mr. John Leyland writes on 
“The Distribution of Guns in Battleships.” He deals 
broadly with this important question, passing in review 
the latest developments of gun distribution at home and 
abroad. Incidentally he shows that naval science and 
mechanical ingenuity are leading up to a new develop- 
ment in the evolution of the battleship, and that, in the 
past, improvements in the system of gun-mounting have 
led to changes in naval tactics. Many excellent photo- 
graphs and diagrams accompany the article. Possibly 
the weakest point of Mr. Leyland’s otherwise excellent 
article is the fact that he devotes very little space to the 
new Japanese war vessel or to those built at the famous 
Elswick works. He concludes his article thus :— 

Constructors of warships have achieved a triumph, and, as I 
said at the beginning, there is some evidence that the end of 
their work is not yet, and that new avenues of progress are 
opening out to them. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CONSTRUCTION, 


Mr, Frank Fayant contributes a very comprehensive 
description of the making of American locomotives, 
based on the work in the Baldwin shops. He says :— 
‘** A standard American locomotive can now be delivered 
within from eight to twelve weeks after the receipt of the 
order, and the increasing use of labour-saving machinery 
has greatly decreased the cost of production, despite the 
steady rise in wages.” 

These two statements give point to the warning con- 
tained in the following paragraph :— 

The home demand for engines has been so great that American 
builders have had no time to give to the export trade ; and thus 
the few foreign orders have been unsought ; but as soon as the 
home demand slackens there will be an active American search 


for foreign buyers. 
—+— .. 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THE January number contains many _ interesting 
articles which, however, are mainly too technical for the 
average lay reader. Commenting on the discussion on 
the Metric System in America, which took place before 
the American . Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
editor says :— 

The only real argument which can be logically advanced for the 
metric system was that made by Mr. George S.- Morison at 
the meeting above referred to, the importance of securing 
uniformity throughout the civilised world. No matter what the 
system is, the important thing is that everybody in all nations 
shall use it. This is true ina superlative degree, but it is not to 
be accomplished by legislation. 

And again :— 

With the United States and the British Empire joining their 
work by the bonds of a common language and a common system 
of weights and measures, the predominance of that language and 
that system is assured in all parts of the world. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR writes in the January Cassell’s 
Magazine of Prime Ministers’ wives, dealing principally 
with Mrs, Gladstone, Lady Beaconsfield, and Lady Salis- 
bury. The writer preaches the doctrine that the wives 
of politicians in England should give up all idea of 
individuality and separate pursuits, and devote their time 
to keeping their husbands in cotton wool. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


THE editors of the Revue de Paris seem to have some- 
what relaxed their wise rule of being as topical as French 
literary taste permits them to be, and in the December 
numbers of their excellent review out of fourteen articles 
five are of a more or less historical character, while 
only two can in any way claim to deal with current 
events, 

A DAUGHTER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
e. 

Madame Judith Gautier continues her interesting 
recollectiuns of her famous father and of his friends, and 
she gives vivid word-pictures of two great artists, Grisi 
and Mario ; the former, a devoted mother, never allowed 
her children to be kissed and petted by strangers. She 
considered that a child has a right to its individuality 
as much as a grown-up person, and remembered the 
sepugnance and annoyance with which she had as a child 
herself received unwelcomed attentions. 


THE LAWS OF SWITZERLAND. 


Little Switzerland owns a longer civil code than almost 
any country in Europe, indeed every canton has its own 
legislation, and only now is some effort being made to 
unify the code. Among the proposed new laws a consi- 
derable number deal with the vexed question of matri- 
mony. Following France in this matter, the Switzer 
cannot marry, or indeed become engaged, without 
receiving permission from his parents; but whereas in 
France it becomes increasingly difficult each year for a 
workman and a workwoman to became legally joined in 
matrimony owing to the number of family papers, cer- 
tificates of death, etc., which have to be produced, in 
Switzerland vexatious hindrances of this kind are as 
much as possible. made away with, and when the 
would-be wedded pair are poor all this trouble is 
undertaken on their behalf by the municipal 
authorities of their town or village. The Swiss 
law has long permitted divorce, but in the case of the 
guilty party the judge may pass a decree by which he or 
she cannot marry again during a space of time mount- 
ing to three years. The Swiss woman has long had 
almost every right for which her English sisters have 
struggled so energetically. Thus, a married woman can 
enter a profession or start a business without receiving 
her husband’s leave, and she has full control both of her 
own fortune and of her own earnings. In this matter 
Switzerland is far in advance of France. Swiss law, like 
German law, considers that those who have lost their 
reason are dead, and a mad wife or mad husband 
forms the easiest and simplest excuse for a divorce. The 
new code will be even more liberal in this matter than 
the old code, for any couple who can prove that they are 
absolutely intolerable to one another will be able in future 
to obtain the annulment of their union. 


LONDON THEATRES IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY. 


M. Jusserand, the learned French diplomat who has 
given up so much time to medizval England, describes 
th picturesque language the London theatres as they 
must have appeared to Shakespeare. The tiny London 
of that day had quite a number of playhouses, but 
wandering players often performed in the great halls of 
country houses and in the kitchens of inns. The 
Londoner seems to have always been a playgoer, for at a 
time when Paris had only one theatre London had four 
fine playhouses, as well as innumerable private: theatres. 
Roughly speaking, the Elizabethan could enjoy the play 
by paying sixpence for the best places and a penny for 
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the least good. Often there was no roof, and accord- 
ingly in wet weather the unfortunate actors played to 
empty benches, 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Other articles deal with the last campaigns of the 
younger Mirabeau and with Russia’s expansion in the 
East. 

ae eee 
THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE editors of the Nouvelle Revue give the place of 
honour to M. Toudouze’s “ Recollections of the Com- 
mune,” that awful upheaval of popular feeling and passion 
which immediately followed on the conclusion of the Siege 
of Paris. At the time the writer was a student in the 
Latin Quarter, and his pages, though written without 
much power, will be useful to the historian of the future 
as showing that even in times of revolution a great town 
keeps its essential features. 

NATIVE CUSTOMS ON THE IVORY COAST. 

M. Lomon has a curious article on the native customs 
of the French Ivory Coast, naturally of the greatest 
interest to anthropologists, which have been carefully 
studied by the officials of the colony. These customs 
throw the observer back sometimes to ancient Rome, some- 
times to Germanic traditions, and on the whole they afford 
a favourable view of the simple negroes of the Equator, as 
M. Lomon calls them. They are very tractable in the 
hands of those who know how to manage them, and the 
children learn. to read and write French with facility. 
The women are extremely handsome in spite of their 
black skins and curly polls. M. Lomon jestingly hints at 
their “improvement” by the arts of the hairdresser and 
the skin specialist. Among the Abrons the brides appear 
to have a horror of marriage, and the date fixed is 
generally concealed from them lest they should flee to a 
distant village! Each engaged young lady has the right 
to have a gentleman friend, with whom her relations are 
understood to be entirely platonic. Polygamy flourishes, 
and the bridegroom pays in money and kind for his bride. 
Curiously enough, it is considered essential that the 
bridegroom should be healthy in body and mind. The 
patria potestas is as strongly developed as in old Rome, 
though the head or principal wife has her authority within 
the household. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 


Among other articles may be mentioned a paper by 
M. Dagan, full of statistics, on the idea of a general 
strike of workers ; some anonymous and rather obvious 
reflections on the utilisation of wireless telegraphy ; and a 
terrible picture by M. Durel of the vengeance which 
society wreaks on false coiners and forgers of notes, etc. 


—_—~p~——_ 


The Revue des Deux Mondes. 

WITH the exception of Madame von Vorst’s article on 
the American workwoman, noticed elsewhere, we cannot say 
that the Revue des Deux Mondes for December contains 
any article of general interest; they appear to us, 
indeed, to appeal to specialists. For instance, there is 
M. Thomas’s article on etymology and the French 
language, in which he gives us a rapid exposition of the 
conditions in which modern scientific: research in the 
domain of etymology is conducted. M. Benoist’s article, 
too, on the organisation of work in the great metal 
industries, is only interesting to technical experts ; and 
the same may be said of the historical articles, in which 
the Kevue des Deux Mondes is usually particularly rich. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE Nuova Antologia (December Ist) opens with a 
cycle of sonnets, some forty in number, by Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, under the title “ Cities of Silence,” in honour 
of various Umbrian and Tuscan towns—Perugia, Assisi, 
Pistoia, Prato and others. The language possesses his 
accustomed quality of harmonious rhythm, but the poems 
are so crammed with historical allusions that to non- 
Italians they will offer rather stiff reading. 

Signora Paola Lombroso writes with warm approval 
of the hero-worship which she regards as one of the 
characteristics of the age. In the past, she declares, 
great men earned recognition slowly and laboriously, 
and many never attained to it in their lifetime. To-day, 
the world is not only constantly occupied in celebrating 
the centenaries of its past heroes, but it hastens to acclaim 
its great men still in the making. The authoress quotes 
Marconi and Rudyard Kipling as the most striking 
examples of the moment of men of genius arriving in 
youth at world-wide recognition. Many*social circum- 
stances account for the change, which she regards as 
wholly advantageous both to the world and to its heroes, 

As in previous years, the Azéologia publishes the 
annual address of the Venerable Senator Pasquale 
Villari to the Dante Alighieri Society, which exists for 
the encouragement of the Italian language wherever 
Italians are to be found. The Professor draws special 
attention to the satisfactory termination of the language 
agitation in Malta, thanks to the virtual capitulation of 
Mr. Chamberlain ; and urges the necessity of founding 
Italian schools in all the Italian-speaking provinces of 
the Austrian Empire, as “a moral, patriotic, and intel- 
lectual work.” An interesting letter, published for the 
first time (December 16th), written by Kossuth to 
Garibaldi in 1860, lays down the lines on which the 
Hungarian patriot hoped to organise a united attack by 
Italy and Hungary against the integrity of the Austrian 
Empire. 

The reform of foundling hospitals is one of the crying 
social needs in Italy to-day, some 30,090 babies each 
year coming upon the Italian equivalent for the rates, 
In the Rivista Moderna (December ist), Professor Mori 
gives a useful summary of the law bearing upon the sub- 
ject. In Italy, as in France, the recherche de la paternité 
is forbidden, and that is why the Government is com- 
pelled to come to the assistance of destitute girl-mothers. 
The old-fashioned foundling hospital has led to many 
abuses, but it will be found impossible to deal satisfac- 
torily with these until the law places both parents on a 
legal equality of responsibility towards their children. 

In La Nuova Parola Jacques Novikov writes admir- 
ably on the emancipation ‘of women, a subject which is 
beginning at length to attract serious attention in Italy. 

The Czvilta Cattolica (December 20th) writes with its 
accustomed intemperance of language against the divorce 
bill now before the Italian Chamber. On this subject, how- 
ever, it has the support of all the leading Italian maga- 
zines—even of its special Liberal opponent, the Rassegna 
Nazionale, which also publishes an article (December 
16th) on the same subject. 

To the Azvista Internazionale Professor G. Toinolo 
contributes a determinedly hopeful article on the position 
of the Christian democratic movement in the peninsula 
to-day, which has given rise to so many contradictory 
reports. The learned professor accepts the appointment 
of Count Grosoli as President of the “ Opera dei Con- 
gressi” as favourable to Christian democratic hopes, but 
admits that democratic activities will be somewhat 
limited in their scope in the future. 


< 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES, 

De Gids gives us an “ end-of-year” number, which is 
chiefly made up of regular features, such as the literary 
review of the month, The conclusion of Augusta de Wit’s 
novel and copious indices are also included, and all these 
leave room for only one special article, namely, “ The 
Housing Question in Some British Towns,” by the well- 
known writer on social topics, Mr. N. G. Pierson. Th: 
housing problem is forcing the attention of the Parli:- 
mentary and local authorities in Holland, and everybod 
admits that something must be done, but exactly what 
form that something shall take is a matter of controversy. 
Mr. Pierson thinks it will be useful to make a contribu- 
tion to the subject, and, he says, he cannot do better than 
turn to Great Britain for his examples. In no country 
has the: problem been so well taken in hand during th: 
last few years, he informs his readers, and he has been 
fortunate enough to receive the assistance of some who 
understand and have written about the housing problem. 
He draws his information from the Economic Journa! 
and official reports, and he has also gone to Germany to 
learn something about Great Britain, for he mentions as 
“well worth reading ” a book on the “ Housing Problem in 
England and Scotland.” The article is replete with 
statistics and data, and would be interesting to British 
readers as summarising the question in a masterly manner. 

Elsevier has a well-illustrated article on the ancient 
Egyptian Royal graves in Abydos, the residential city of 
the kings of the First and Second Dynasties. The writer 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the work of Professor 
Flinders Petrie, of whose discoveries in the land of the 
Pharaohs he gives a brief summary. During the Second 
Dynasty the Royal residence was removed to Memphis. 
The writer then speaks of the various kings whose graves 
have been found at Abydos, and gives views of the burial 
place and the tombs ; the article forms pleasant reading 
for those who like to dip into the fascinating past ot 
Egypt and desire it to be presented in popular form. 
Mr. G. B. Hooijer describes some Tunisian spectacles, 
the curious processions that one may see in that curious 
corner of the earth. This issue also contains an account 
of Mr. Johan Smit, the violinist, under the title of “ Dutch 
Musicians Abroad,” as well as its usual articles on artists, 
ancient and modern. 

A writer already mentioned, Mr. Hooijer, describes 
Venice in Woord en Beeld, with illustrations of Santa 
Maria della Salute and Canal Grande, a Side Street, a 
Waterway and so on. There is very little that is new to 
be written about Venice, but however many times we may 
have read a description of it there seems to be a charm 
in perusing yet another ; everyone sees it from a different 
standpoint. “ Our Celebrity ” of the current issue is C. H. 
A. van der Wyck. There is a good deal of grumbling 
about the small chance of promotion in the Dutch-Indian 
Civil Service, but Mr. van der Wyck is instanced as a 
proof that it is possible to rise rapidly. The subject of 
this character sketch did win his way to the front rank in 
a comparatively short time,. but he is scarcely a fair 
example ; he is an exceptional man, and such men -are 
bound to get on top. 

Of the three articles which make up the current 
Vragen des Tijds, that on Protestant Divine Worship in 
Holland will probably attract most attention. The 
author thoroughly dissects the several forms of Protes- 
tantism, and tells us what they believe and how they 
worship. One may be excused for paraphrasing a 
remark at a recent Savage Club dinner and saying that 
anyone who reads this article will know more about 
Dutch Protestants than they know about themselves. 
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Harper’s Magazine. 

Harper's Magazine opens with a bright and vivid ac- 
count of “ Whale Fishing in the Arctic Ocean,” by James 
B. Connolly. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, who is very much in 
evidence just now with his papers on “ Economic South 
Africa” in the Zimes, contributes a brief paper entitled 
“The Man Who is to Come.” It somewhat lacks in 
crispness and actuality. There is an interesting paper 
by Professor Albert Mann, entitled “ Plants of Crystal,” 
which is his way of describing diatomes, which seem to 
be as beautiful as they are useful, for it is the diatome 
which is one of the indispensable ingredients in the 
manufacture of high explosives. It is also invaluable as 
polishing powder. From a certain kind of tooth powder 
Mr. Mann procured no less than seventy-six species 
of diatomes. There is a travel paper on the Tuscan 
Maremma, a sketch of Benedict Arnold, and a brief 
paper by Mr. Arthur Laurence, describing “ The Artists’ 
Society and Langham Sketching Club” under the title 
of London’s Oldest Art Club. Professor J. J. Thomson 
endeavours to make the general reader understand what 
is really meant by the phrase “ Becquerel Rays.” 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 

THE January number is a very interesting one and 
contains many illustrations, above the average of the 
generality of English magazines. Viscount Wolseley 
commences a series of four articles upon “ The Young 
Napoleon,” in which he deals none too kindly with the 
great soldier. Of this series he writes :— 

I shall strive to convey to the reader my own impressions, I 
might say my convictions, regarding the genius and, incidentally, 
the meanness of the man whom I regard as the greatest human 
being God ever sent to this earth of ours. His doings, sayings, 
writings, and his curiously constituted character, have been my 
study since boyhood, 

There is an interesting and well illustrated article on 
“ The Surrey Woods in Winter ” by William Hyde. Judge 
O’Connor Morris writes of “Social Life in Ireland,” a 
somewhat disappointing article ; while Sir F. C. Burnand 
begins what will prove to many a most interesting illus- 
trated article on “Some Precursors and Competitors of 
Mr. Punch.” 

The articles on Emile Zola and Sir William Crookes 
are noticed elsewhere. 

ie 
The Sunday Strand. 

THE Sunday Strand is too snippety. There is too 
much tendency to make it into a kind of monthly 
religious 77¢ Bits. An exception, however, should be 
made of the illustrated paper in the January number on 
Herbert Schmalz, who is treated as one of the great 
religiou% painters of the world. The paper on Dr. Parker 
is too short. The interview with Lord Kinnaird on “ The 
Gospel of Wealth” is chiefly interesting because of his 
earnest insistence upon the importance of the due pay- 
ment of tithes. Practically all the steady daily giving is 
done by people of limited income ; rich people seldom 
give more than 4 per cent. 

woes eee 

Scribner for January is chiefly notable for the publica- 
tion of a number of letters to friends written by Madame 
Waddington during her husband’s term of office as 
French Ambassador in London. Madame Waddington 
describes her meetings with Queen Victoria, with Mr. 
Gladstone, and other notable personages, and also the 
Jubilee of 1887. There is nothing else of particular note 
in the number ; but the coloured illustrations to one of 
the Christmas stories are very good. 


THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Blackwoods Magazine for January gaily keeps up its 
reputation for cavilling by publishing an anonymous 
article on De Wet, evidently written by the author of 
“On the Heels of De Wet,” in which the opinion is 
hazarded that De Wet would have done wisely not to 
have written his book at all. In his book, we are told, 
De Wet shows himself as arrogant and. insolent, small- 
minded, brutal, etc., in fact just what Blackwood’s 
Wagazine usually succeeds in being in a dull way. 
The writer accuses De Wet of continued inaccuracy and 
falsehood, but curiously enough he seems to think that 
quoting in parallel columns from a single anonymous 
work is good evidence for overthrowing De. Wet’s 
assertions, De Wet as general and author is summed up 
as “an ignorant man who, having met with some 
military successes of a minor type, has come to the con- 
clusion that he has proved himself a genius in war.” An 
interesting brief article is that entitled “ Some Experi- 
ments and a Paradox,” which describes the theory of 
Professor Osborne Reynolds that space is solid and 
granular in composition, and that what we regard as 
solid materials are simply vacuums in this solid space 
bounded by wave-surfaces. 

eo 
The Positivist Review. 

I AM glad to learn from an announcement in the 
January number that the Positivist Review it to be per- 
manently enlarged :— 

The Xeview was started by Professor Beesly at his own cost 
in 1893, and has consisted normally of 16 pages ; but the press 
of matter and several supplements have increased this limit. 
During the year 1902, the Aeview has had 248 pages, in lieu of 
192—thus exceeding its original bulk by 56 pages. It will now 
consist yearly of 288 pages, without supplements ; but the annual 
subscription (3s.) remains unchanged. The Review, whilst occu- 
pied mainly with practical exposition of the philosophical and 
religious synthesis of Auguste Comte, will continue to discuss the 
public questions of the day, with complete detachment from party, 
but in the sole interest of morality, humanity, and the permanent 
welfare of the people. It will support a policy of Peace, Pro- 
gress, and Concord between races, orders, and nations. Every 
article bears the name of its writer, and no writer has ever been 
paid. <A large part of each issue is still distributed gratis, and 
has been posted free to many public libraries in all parts of the 
country. ‘The number of its readers therefore bears no propor- 
tion to its subscribers. 

nigga 


The Empire Review. 

BESIDES the articles on South Africa which I have 
noticed elsewhere there is not much of importance in 
the January number. There is a comprehensive article 
on “ The Practical Side of the Alaska-Yukon Boundary 
Dispute,” by F. C. Wade, in which the case against 
Skagway being allowed to be United States territory 
is clearly put. Harold Cohen contributes an_ article 
describing “The Victorian Volunteer Cadet System,” 
which he considers as an alternative to conscription, 
and T. J. Tonkin continues his “ Customs of the Hausa 
People ” begun in the last number. 

Pree 

No. 2 of the Spiritual Quarterly Magazine is published 
at 4d. by the Zwo Worlds Publishing Company, 18, 
Corporation Street, Manchester. The number contains 
a curious paper by Alan Leo on the relation between 
Spiritualism and Astrology. Mrs. Stannard writes on 
“Psychic Healing as a Social Fact.” Mr. Robertson 
speaks of the certainty of spirit communion, and Mr. 
Stead describes his experiences in spirit photography. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


———_—~———— 


HE meeting of the Modern Language Association 
was held on December 23rd, and its members 
were unanimous in the decision that training for 

modern language teachers is imperatively necessary. 
The chairman was Sir Arthur Rucker, and amongst the 
papers read were those by Miss Brebner, Dr. Breuil, and 
Mr. Kirkman. Miss Brebner, whose work is so well 
known here and abroad, hopes that before long special 
centres. for training will be established in the foreign 
countries where the language to be studied is the mother- 
tongue, and she invites those who have the means ‘to 
act. as becomes those who are guardians for future 
generations and give from their store. I think it was 
Dr. Breuil who said that not only training is needed, but 
men and women especially gifted. For modern language 
teachers must not only have the gift of scholarship, but a 
good command of language and great tact. He con- 
tinued, “ Nor is this all : it is not yet-realised that such 
specialists are needed. There is therefore no inducement 
offered for them to expend time and money to perfect 
their skill, The fees of a modern language master are 
lower than is the case when classics or mathematics are 
concerned, and it has yet to be discovered that a modern 
language master is capable of the headship of a public 
school—and why not?” 


THE PHONOGRAPH AS A TEACHER. 

Last month I gave the account of the young French- 
man who had used the phonograph ; this month I am 
enabled by the courtesy of Mr. Dunne, his Irish partner, 
to give yet fuller information. Here is his letter :— 

Dear Sir,—M. Decoupy has proved to be a collaborator of the 
first order, full’ of energy and spirit, and one who is not 
easily cowed by any want of success which may attend his 
efforts. 

Before I proceed further I thank you with all my heart for 
your kindness and for the many favours I have enjoyed through 
your watchful and careful management of correspondance inter- 
scolaire. But it is with reference to international correspondence, 
through the medium of the phonograph, that I wish to direct 
your attention. 

My comrade and I have exchanged several records through 
the post, arid as ordinary wax records are made identically the 
same in diameter and length on the Continent as they are in 
England and America, it was only necessary for us to procure 
an ordinary blank wax cylinder or record (obviously when the 
records were the same, the mandrels on which they are placed 
for reproduction and recording would also be similar), I made 
the second record sent to my comrade in the following 
manner :—Having purchased a dozen of blank records for 
7s. 6d. (7$d. each), I selected one, and having previously written 
a long letter in English to my comrade, I set the phonograph 
going with the blank record pushed gently into position, 
revolving at half the speed used for reproduction. I then read 
my letter into the horn in a loud tone, clearly and distinctly, pro- 
nouncing every word until finished. Brushing off the wax shavings 
cut from the record by the recording diaphragm, I changed 
the recording diaphragm for the reproducer, and increasing 
by a half the speed of the mandrel I listened to the words of 
my own letter, coming clearly from the horn. The record was 
now ready for packing. I procured an empty one-pound snuff 
tin from our grocer, and having first placed the cylinder in the 

cardboard box covered with cotton wool, I wrapped some more 
of the cotton wool outside the cardboard box so as to keep it 
tight in the snuff-box. I next cut a circular hole the size of a 
crown piece with my penknife in each end of the cardboard box, 
and two similar holes in the bottom and lid of the tin. These 
holes bring the parcel under the postal rules applying to packets 
open at both ends, The rate of postage is one halfpenny for 
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two ounces. The record packed and the outside of the tim 
wrapped in paper and tied with string, leaving the ends open,, 
weighed about nine ounces. Therefore the cost of postage 
is 24d. only. To send the same parcel with closed ends-the cost 
of postage would be Is. 4d. I have sent my comrade six records 
in this manner, and, notwithstanding their fragile nature, only one 
record was injured, being slightly split in transit. 

‘The latest improvement, or suggested improvement, to our 
interchange is that of employing a book, and you will see in my 
comrade’s letter, which I enclose, the suggested change. And, 
further, I wrote to him to-day agreeing to the plan, and 
asking him to choose the book he would like best, and suggest- 
ing to him, asa book containing prose, poetry, and conversations, 
our Reading Book of the Sixth Standard (National School). 

As an instance of the highly useful character of the phono- 
graph as an oral teacher, a letter containing 460 words is clearly 
recorded on a cylinder now in my possession, and can be 
repeated over and over until one could repeat the letter by heart. 

Thanking you for past favours, and asking you to give what- 
ever publicity your judgment may direct to this letter, with the 
view of extending the use of the phonograph as an important 
auxiliary to the pen in ‘‘ learning languages by letter-writing.” 
—I am, yours very heartily, JoHN DUNNE. 

NOTICES, 

Quatres Langues for December 5th has an account by 
Mr. Pryce, of Redcar, of an exchange of homes effected 
between his scholars and some French lads—and the 
number for December 2oth has an article entitled “ Douze 
ans de Correspondance Internationale.” The writer 
says: “Our professor only permitted those five of us to 
correspond who had obtained the most marks for a 
month.” He continues, “One can imagine with what 
impatience and ardour we awaited the end of the month.” 
Have our English boys equal eagerness to improve. If 
not, with whom rests the blame ? 

Concordia for December notices that a French tailor 
would take a young Englishman as unpaid clerk. 

Will any young Englishmen write to Russian /ads who 
speak French with facility and write English? 

The gentleman who desired to exchange a Liverpool 
daily for the Cologne Gazette or the Academy for a 
French weekly has not yet received an answer. 

It is quite possible to arrange for English boys of from 
fourteen to sixteen to go to certain French colleges at a 
rate of £14 a year, provided they will help their com- 
rades speak English. Two can now be arranged for 
within an hour of Paris. 

Several young Frenchmen want to exchange illus- 
trated postcards. 

Adults seeking correspondents are invited to contribute 
one shilling towards the cost. All scholars are free, 
except that a 23d. stamp must be sent when German is 
in question. Requests from scholars mst be sent through 
teachers or parents. 

I had hoped to quote largely from the Annales Poli- 
tigues et Littéraires (15, Rue St. Georges, Paris), but 
have not space. An account by Strindberg of an 
interview with Bjérnson is especially intere$ting, as is 
also the continuation of a story by Marcel Prévost, 
entitled “ The Blind Pianoforte-tuner.” 

Mr. Henfler, of Berlin, writes that he can arrange for 
two German-English exchanges. 

A French teacher and his wife living in Tournon will 
take a young English lady ce” pension for 10s. a week if 
she will give a little help in English pronunciation. 

Adults who desire correspondents may have to wait 
some time. 
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HE history of the birth and evolution of this 

partially artificial language is romance itself. Its 
creator, Dr. Zamenhof, has himself almost for- 
gotten the details, but the elements are these. He was 
born nearly fifty years ago in Bialystock, a town of 
Polish Russia, the inhabitants of which were engaged in 
industries of various kinds, and belonged to various 
nationalities. A thoughtful, dreamy child, young Zamenhof 
was very much troubled about: tae quarrels of the various 
sections of its inhabitants, for each, whether Russ or Pole, 
German or Hebrew, seems to have had its own special 
quarter. He came to the conclusion that their misunder- 
standings were often caused by the want of a common 
tongue ; and thus it came about that the dream of his life 
was to supply this want. From the first he was convinced 
that the language must be a neutral one, for otherwise the 
quarrels would only be intensified. In the ordinary 
course of school life he learned French and German, 
and he g@ticed that in both languages there were many 
words which *could. be dispensed with, and many words 
whose‘ toots were common to both. When he entered 
the fifth: ‘class of the gymnasium he began the study of- 
English ‘and wasat once.attracted by the simplicity of its 
grammatical: forms. So he passed his school days 
insensibly adding’ to” his stock of impressions. Now he 
notices that such a'word as “room” has a useful place in 
forming differerit words, and immediately the part to be 
played by suffixes. and affixes is added to his store. In 
1878 the language was more or less complete in his mind, 
and now he talks about it freely to his companions, some 
of whom become also enthusiasts, and they compose 
verses in the new language about the dawn of mutual 
love amongst the nations, 

Soon the school’ course was finished ; the companions 
dispersed, and the boy of idealist turn met with more 
ridicule than encouragement and learned to be silent 
and suffer from it. Too young to publish his thoughts, 
he studied more and more, and soon it became a matter 
of course to translate all into this newly created tongue 
which he was continually perfecting. Meantime he took 
his degree as a doctor of medicine, and just as he began 
to realise that the moment had come to give to the 
world the gift he had ready for it he heard about 
Volapuk, and, modest then as now, put aside his own 
invention. But I have not space to tell of his struggles 
and difficulties, how it was long before he earned enough 
money to print his first account, and how at last, as he 
himself says, he “crossed the Rubicon” and published 
his first Esperanto-Polish work in 1887. 

THE PENNY “EXERCISE” LEAFLETS. 

The first of these Jeaflets was printed in haste to supply 
an immediate want ; but it certainly should have been 
prefaced by a description of the pronunciation of the 
letters. I think, therefore, that our readers will be glad 
to have such here. The letters are twenty-eight in all, 
sand half of them are pronounced as in English, whilst the 
others should be sounded as follows :-— 

a, as in father. e, as the ‘fa” in cake. 

i, oh the double ‘‘e” in seen. 0, 5, imso. 

u, ,, in rule. g, 5, in good. 


Cy.',, ts? pits, g, 5, in cage. 
é, 5, “ch” in church. jy » “y” im yes. 
» x9 “ch” in loch. jy x» **2” in azure. 


S, 5» in basin, not as in rose. §, ,, **sh” in she. 


ESPERANTO: JHE: AUXILIARY INTERNATIONAL - LANGUAGE. 
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The diphthongs are ad#, pronounced like “ow 
how ; a, which sounds like the “igh” of -nigh, and o/, 
which is nearly like “ oy” in toy. 

Every letter is pronounced and has always the same 
sound—in fact the language is wholly phonetic. 

Exercises I to 7 may now be sent for sevenpence post 
free from this office. 

ESPERANTO SOCIETY IN KEIGHLEY. 

The following is the circular as sent me by Mr. 
Rhodes, which has been adopted in Keighley :— 

THe EsPpERANTO Society, for the study and propagation 
of the auxiliary international language among English-speaking 
peoples. 

Headquarters : Temperance Institute, Keighley. 

Terms of subscription: Patrons, £1 1s. od. per annum ; 
ordinary members, 5s. Od. ; associates, 2s.-od. 

Osjects.—To study and. practise Esperanto, both oral and 
written, by means of classes for instruction, discussions, lectures, 
and the reading of Esperanto literature. To propagate Esperanto, 
by furthering the translation of existing and the authorship of new 
works in Esperanto, and making arrangements for publication of 
same ; by advocating its use in commercial, technical and other 
schools ; by the issue, when, the funds shall permit, of a gazette or 
magazine to its members ; and generally by securing and organ- 
ising the adherents of Esperanto and disseminating information 
concerning It. 

The newly formed Society can only carry out its full pro- 
gramme by receiving the support, both financially and other- 
wise, of all who are interested in the work. 

Hon. Sec. : JOHN ELtis, Esq:, Compton Buildings, Keighley. 

We im London are not as forward, for Mr. Rhodes has 
been steadily sowing seed for two years. However, we 
mean to do our best, and a London group will speedily 
be formed. There may be a preliminary meeting earlier, 
but all will be welcomed by Mr. O’Connor, who comes to 
Mowbray House on Monday, January 19th, at 6.30 in 
the evening. Mr. Stead kindly places a room at our 
disposal, and the position is central. The Temple 
Station is nearly opposite the office doors. 

Mr. Rhodes writes :-— 

**T do not like giving myself away as a rule, and before 
taking my present part with regard tu Esperanto, I did what I 
could, not being a philologist or language expert, to make sure 
that I was not promoting what would be likely to disappoint the 
hopes built upon it. My best authority, next to the published 
opinion of Tolstoy and Max Miiller, has been Mr. Geoghegan. 
He was Chinese scholar of his college, and has stulied Chinese 
and Japanese for twenty years; he possesses a collection of 
nearly all the works which have appeared in or been written 
about Esperanto, and nearly one hundred works about other 
so-called world languages, whilst he has studied and corre- 
sponded in more than a dozen, and he considers Esperanto the 
only possibie one.” 

Mr. Rhodes continues :— 

‘* Now life, as busy people knoy only too well, is not long 
enough for every individual to argue out every subject for oneself. 
Mr. Geoghegan’s opinion settled my position.” 

Many people throughout the length and breadth of 
E ngland jhave already proved to their own satisfaction 
that the knowledge of Esperanto is well worth the slight 
trouble of acquiring it. We ask all such to send their 
names and addresses to Dr. Zamenhof; such names will 
then be entered in the address book. This “ adresaro ” 
is an item of the greatest value, an integral part of the 
scheme. Do you, for example, want to go to Spain, 
knowing nothing of the language? Look in the 
“ adresaro,” and find friends in Spain. 
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THE DIVINE MOTHER. 


(From *‘ In Our Midst,” “ Review of Reviews” Annual for 1923. See page 78.) SFAEP Qu 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AS SOVEREIGN.* 


R. SIDNEY LEE has expanded his admirable _ spirit of the age which bears her name. “ Her whole 
life of Queen Victoria that appeared recently life and action were,” says Mr. Lee, “ guided by per- 
in one of the supplementary volumes of sonal sentiment rather than by reasoned principles. 

“ The National Dictionary of Biography” into a book But her personal sentiment, if not altogether removed 
of some six hundred pages. Mr. Lee is a trained from the commonplace, nor proof against occasional 
biographer, and has made most skilful use of the large inconsistencies, bore ample trace of courage, truthful- 
amount of material which, for the most part, lies ness, and sympathy with suffering.” These are not, 
hidden and forgotten in the volumes of reminiscence however, the supreme qualities that mark a great 
and recollection that describe the personal life of the — ruler, although they are most admirable in themselves. 
nineteenth century. He has had, besides, access to Nor did the times in which she lived call for a great | 
much private information, some of which is already in| monarch, ‘They were notable for the liberation of 
print. Asa result, he has produced. what is the most _ new forces and the clearing of the ground of old abuses. 
complete and most accurate picture of Queen Victoria It is only now that we have once more to face the task 
as a constitutional Sovereign that has yet been of constructive statesmanship. 
published. It is not probable that it will be super- 
seded until the full and. authoritative life of the Queen 
is written. Queen Victoria was happy in the time of her death. 
Mr. Lee gives us a full though not a detailed All the old distrust and suspicion that had so long 
sketch. We have all the bold outlines of the lingered about her Court had vanished before the 
Queen’s character and life ; she stands before us as _ bright sun of popular loyalty. In her closing years . 
she lived, without any of the idealisation which was she became the symbol of the unity of the Empire. 
almost universal during the closing years of her But, says Mr. Lee: 
reign. ‘Truth, as Mr. Lee notes, was with the Queen The vital strength and popularity, which the grief at the 
an enduring passion. Not long before her death she Queen’s death proved the monarchy to enjoy, were only in part 
contemplated the preparation of a biography that due to her personal character and the conditions of her personal 
. . 5 * ; career. A force of circumstances which was not subject to any 
would give her people an accurate knowledge of her individual control largely contributed to the intense respect and 
career. She felt that much of the public eulogy affection on the part of the people of the Empire which encircled 
which brightened her closing years was not a little her crown when her rule ended. The passion of loyalty with \ 
exaggerated, and would interrupt the perusal of some which she inspired her people during her last years was a com- 
extravagant journalistic panegyric with the remark, —- nth a - ry | ore - rho rhe 
elf they only knew me as I am!” cae ain hed eeiaed ce ee Seamahanien type cree Boag 
domestic life had excited at the beginning was exhausted, and 
HER DOMINANT CHARACTERISTIC. the long seclusion which she maintained after her husband’s death 
developed in its stead a coldness between her people and herself 
It is the life of the Queen and Ruler, not of the which bred much disrespectful criticism. . . . It is doubtful if, in 
devoted wife and mother, that Mr. Lee describes. the absence of the imperial idea, for the creation of which she 
For the chief glory of Victoria's reign that honourably %35,net responsible, she could. under, the constitution, have 
distinguished it from those of her predecessors—the unchallenged possession. 
womanly influence and sympathy that did so much to 
purify English life and to set a high domestic ideal 
——we ‘must turn to other volumes. But Mr. Lee At many periods of her reign the Queen believed 
enables us to estimate with some approach to historic herself to be “a cruelly misunderstood woman,” 
impartiality the position which the Queen held as_ whose life of toil met with no corresponding recog- 
ruler of these realms and world-scattered Empire. nition on the part of her people. But after the first 
There are two impressions left on the mind after Jubilee celebration she felt that “a long and hard life 
closing Mr. Lee’s most interesting biography. One of anxiety” was at last meeting with its due acknow- 
sis the impotence of the Crown in any contest with ledgment. Her reign was undoubtedly marked by 
either a Minister or the people, and the small amount an increase of royal influence ; but the influence was 
of influence the Queen was able to exercise upon the _ purely of a personal nature, and was accompanied by 
actual government of the country. ‘The other is, the a decay of royal power. “ in spite of her toil and 
unpopularity of the Queen and Court during long energy,” says Mr. Lee, “the prerogatives of the 
periods of her reign. Nor is this unpopularity sur- Crown diminished rather than increased during her 
prising, for although Queen Victoria had wide reign.” ‘The prerogative: of mercy was practically ¢ 
sympathies they were not those that accorded with the handed over to the Home Secretary. The personal 
on —— authority of the Crown over the Army was deliberately 


* © Queen Victori : a Biography.” By Sidney Les. 611 pp. cr. 8vo. a. > . a art . ad 
Portraits, map, and an autograph letter. Price, ros. (Smith, Elder and Co.) dissolved by Parliament. ‘The Sovereign was almost 
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THE CAUSE OF HER POPULARITY. 


THE DECAY OF THE ROYAL POWER. 
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‘ 


entirely excluded 


from participation 
in the distribution 
of titles and 
honours. Much of 
the power and 
strength of a con- 
stitutional mon- 
archy is connected 
with the visible 
manifestation of 
royal show. But 
the Queen did not 


-attach much im- 
_ portance to these 


outward acts. of 
sovereignty. “ She 
was _ self - willed 
enough to break 
with large prece- 
dents if the breach 
consorted with her 
private _ predilec- 
tions.” During the 
last thirty - nine 
years of her reign 
she only opened 
Parliament seven 
times. She did 
not prorogue Par- 
liament in person 
once after 1854. 
She voluntarily cut 
herself off from 
the seat of govern- 
ment for weeks at 
a time—in somé 
instances at sea- 
sons of crisis when 
the absence of the 
Sovereign caused 
serious inconveni- 
ence. Her prac- 
tice in all these 
matters weakened 
the semblance of 
the monarch’s hold 
on the central 
force of Govern- 
ment. But in 
other branches of 
her business as 
Sovereign she dis- 
played a life-long 
and absorbing 
interest. 


THE BURDEN OF 


ROYALTY. 
The Queen 
applied ~ herself 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Biiarsor Castle. 











(By courtesy of Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.) 


_ tion. 


to. the work of 
government with 
greater ardour 
and greater — in- 
dustry than any 
of her prede- 
cessors.. She was 
not Queen for 
nothing, and she 
did not flinch from 
conscientiously 
performing even 
the most weari- 
some routine 
duties of her sta- 
She labori- 
ously studied every 
detail of govern- 
ment, and she was 
the most volu- 
minous correspon- 
dent that ever 
filled the English 
throne. The 
English monarchy 
has __ tenaciously 
preserved all the 
outward forms of 
personal power, 
even though it has 
had to surrender 
the substance: An 
English Sovereign 
is therefore, from 
the moment of his 
accession to the 
day of his death, 
the slave of rou- 
tine, which is fre- 
quently the merest 
mechanical 
drudgery. Lord 
Aberdeen, in 
1856, gave a friend 
a description of 
the way in which 
the Queen _per- 
formed her work. 
The: passage 
seems to have 
escaped the vigil- 
ant eye of Mr. 
Sidney Lee :— 

** The Queen is an 
excellent person of 
business,” said Lord 
Aberdeen, ‘‘ Though 
she reads all the dip- 
lomatic papers she 
never keeps them for 
more than twelve 
hours, George IV. 
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and William IV. used to read them, or, at -least, to ask for 
them, but we could never get them back. At last we had 
everything copied that we sent to either of them. With the 
Queen this is unnecessary. She has the more merit as she does 
not like business, or, indeed, the géwe of loyalty. She has often 
said to me that the Salic law was an admirable institution, the 
only wise law of royal inheritance, and that she wished that it 
prevailed in England.” 
THE PUREST DRUDGERY. 

The Queen up to the very last refused to avail 
herself of those labour-saving devices which have 
become essential to the prompt dispatch of business. 
One instance will give some idea of the amount of 
work she was able to get through. It was her custom 
to sign in three places every commission issued to 
officers in every branch of the military service. In 
1862, owing to ill-health, the number of documents 
awaiting her signature had grown to 16,000, and a 
bill was passed through Parliament enabling com- 
missions to be issued without the royal autograph. 
In the last years of her life, however, the Queen 
resumed the practice, and when the work fell into 
arrear she resolutely declined to forego the labour. 
To diplomatic and other commissions she appended 
her signature to the very last. She would never 


_ listen to any proposal that she should make use of a 


stamp. She would often travel to Osborne or 

Balmoral with hundreds of boxes filled with documents 

that required her sign-manual; she would work on 

them continuously for two or three hours a day, and 

would sign two or three hundred papers at a sitting. 
“WORK, WORK, WORK.” 

The Queen undoubtedly regarded the life of a 
constitutional sovereign, especially a female one with 
the cares of a large family, as a very hard and trying 
one. She frequently uttered bitter complaints to her 
friends at “the overwhelming amount of work and 
responsibility” that she was compelled by her posi- 
tion to bear. ‘From the hour she gets out of bed 
till she gets into it again,” she wrote in 1868, “ there 
is work, work, work—letter-boxes, questions, etc., 
which are dreadfully exhausting—and if she had not 
comparative rest and quiet in the evening she would 
most likely wot be alive. Her brain is constantly 
overtaxed. . . Some day she may guite break down.” 
She looked upon the position to which she was called 
by birth ds “‘a very unenviable one.” Of the world 
she once said to Archbishop Benson that she could 
not understand it. “I cannot comprehend its little- 
nesses. When I look at the frivolities and littlenesses 
it seems to me as if they were all a little mad.” The 
Queen’s littlenesses, and she had some, had nothing 
of frivolity about them. They arose from her strong 
sense of duty and her conception of the claims of her 
high position. 

THE CRITIC OF HER MINISTERS. 

The Queen was naturally impatient and quick of 
temper. Her habits of imperious command and self- 
reliance were so- carefully checked by constitutional 
usage and the lessons of experience that few of her 
subjects realised the part she played as critic of her 
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ministers. Having little real responsibility for impor- 
tant measures and acts she exercised to the full her 
rights of counsel, comment and protest. This 
privilege was no mean power in her hands, and if it 
could not greatly influence the course of events it 
could make a Minister’s life the reverse of pleasant, 
and undoubtedly on many occasions proved most 
harassing to her responsible advisers. Only those 
who have access to the archives of her Prime Ministers 
can fully realise the vigour of her protests, the 
severity of her rebukes or the pertinacity with which 
she adhered to her own opinions. Some idea of the 
nature of the language she held on such occasions may 
be obtained from her letters to Miss Gordon after her 
brother’s death, published some years later, some 
extracts from which Mr. Lee has included in his 
volume. She always kept a vigilant eye on public 
affairs, and insisted upon being fully and promptly 
informed on all matters of government and adminis- 
tration. Mr. Lee says :— 

From almost the first to the last day of her reign she did 
not hesitate closely to interrogate her officers of state, to ask for 
time for consideration before accepting their decisions, and to 
express her own wishes and views frankly and ingenuously in all 
affairs of government that came before her. If her ministers 
expressed doubt as to what course to pursue she rarely hesitated 
to point out that which she was prepared to follow. After 
giving voice to her opinions she left her final choice of action or 
policy to her official advisers’ discretion, but if she disapproved 
of their choice, or it failed of its effect, she exercised unsparingly 
the right of private rebuke. 

Nor was the Queen’s attention confined merely to 
the acts and proposals of her ministers. She con- 
stituted herself the censor of their speeches both in 
Parliament and in the country. When these pleased 
her she would send an autograph note of congratula- 
tion. When she was displeased she was not slow to 
call the attention of the Prime Minister to the 
offending passages and to request him to admonish 
his erring colleague. 

TWO SUCCESSFUL INTERVENTIONS. 

The right of criticism and suggestion, with the ex- 
ception of the selection of the first minister from a very 
restricted circle, is the most potent prerogative that 
the monarchy has retained. On several occasions the 
Queen was able to modify a policy or reverse a 
decision of her ministers. The most notable of all 
these cases was her action in the Trent affair, in 1861, 
when acting. upon Prince Albert’s dying counsel she 
softened the peremptory tone of the demands on the 
American Government, and so secured a peaceful 
settlement of a dispute which had brought the two 
countries to the brink of war. Another and less well- 
known case was the proclamation after the Indian 
Mutiny, when she obtained the entire recasting of 
Lord Derby’s draft. Mr. Sydney Lee says :— 

She disapproved of its wording. It seemed to assert 
England’s power with needless brusqueness, and was not, in her 
opinion, calculated to conciliate native sentiment. Undeterred 
by the ill success which had attended her previous efforts to 
modify those provisions of the India Government Bill which 
offended her, she now spoke out again. She reminded the 
Prime Minister ‘‘that it is a female sovereign who speaks to 






more than a hundred million of Eastern people on assuming the 


' direct government over them, and after a‘ bloody civil war, 


giving them pledges which her future reign is to redeem, and 
explaining the principles of her government. Such a document 
should breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious 
toleration, and point out the privilege which the Indians will 
receive in being placed on an equality with the subjects of the 


‘British Crown.’ 


Lord Derby accepted the Queen’s criticism with a 
good grace. But it was not always so—Lord Derby 
himself had threatened a few months before to resign 
if the Queen insisted on pursuing her a-guments., 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


Indeed it is remarkable how frequently the Queen 
was in conflict with her ministers during her long 
reign. As Mr. Lee points out, devotion to her family 
was a ruling principle of her life, and it was largely 
from the point of view of the monarchy and the 
family that she judged events and criticised policies. 
This was particularly the case in foreign affairs, and 
also to a large extent in domestic. With the great 
forces that in history will always be associated with 
the Victorian age she had little or no sympathy. 
Emancipation was the master-word of her long reign, 
but with the exception of Free Trade she disliked 
almost:all the great Liberal measures of the century. 
Of the movement in favour of the emancipation of 
women, her detestation found expression in words 
of characteristic force and vigour. In 1870 she 
wrote :— 

The Queen is most anxious to enlist every one who can speak 
or write to join in checking this mad wicked folly of ‘* Woman’s 
Rights,” with all its attendant horrors, on which her poor feeble 
sex is bent, forgetting every sense of womanly feeling and pro- 
priety. . . . God created men and women different—then let 
them remain each in their own position. . . . Woman would 
become the most hateful, heartless, and disgusting of human 
beings were she allowed to unsex herself; and where would be 
the protection which man was intended to give the weaker sex ? 

For women to speak-in public or to associate with 
public movements was in her sight almost the 
unpardonable sin. It was a subject which, as she 
wrote on one occasion, “ made her so furious that she 
could not contain herself.” This vehemence of dissent 
was, no doubt, in part due to the consciousness that 
she herself furnished the advocates of woman’s rights 
with their most effective argument. 


THE STRUGGLE WITH PALMERSTON— 


During the existence of a Liberal Ministry, whether 
under Russell, Palmerston, or Gladstone, the Queen’s 
attitude was critical and even hostile. It was happily 
described by one of her ministers as an attitude of 
“‘armed neutrality.” Mr. Lee’s book is filled with 
records of her unavailing protests, which were some- 
times ignored or even resented, as in the case of 
Palmerston, or elaborately argued against, as was Mr. 
Gladstone’s habit. In a contest with a strong and 
popular minister the Queen was doomed to failure. 
On two occasions she attempted to control the foreign 
policy of the country—when she worked in opposition 
to Lord Palmerston, and when she threw the whole weight 
of her influence in support of Lord Beaconsfield. 
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Palmerston’s foreign policy was diametrically ‘opposed 
to the views of Prince Albert and the Queen, and yt, 
in spite of protest and reprimand, he went his own way, 
and the Queen was powerless to prevent his inclusion 
in the cabinet or secure his exclusion from the Foreign 
Office :--- 


Between Palmerston and the Crown a continual ‘struggle was 
in progress for the effective supervision of foreign affairs. The 
constitution did not provide for the regular control by the 
monarch of the minister’s work in that or any other department 
of the state. The minister had it in his power to work quite 
independently of the Crown, and it practically lay with him to 
admit or reject a claim on the Crown’s part to suggest even 
points of procedure, still less points of policy. For the Crown 
to challenge the fact in dealing with a strong willed and popular 
minister was to invite, as the Queen and Prince were to find, a 
tormenting sense of impotence. 


Palmerston lost no opportunity of indicating to the 
Queen and the Prince that their predilections were of 
no interest to him, and he deprecated their offers of 
counsel or of a regular exchange of views. He 
dictated letters which the Queen was reluctantly 
compelled to copy with her own hand. In private 
conversation she loudly exclaimed against her humilia- 
tion. But she could not dismiss a popular Minister, 
and Palmerston knew it. Even when he fell, in 1851, 


it was due to causes in which the Queen had no hand, 


and from the outset it was a very doubtful triumph for 
the Crown. The victory really lay with the Minister, 
whose popularity in the country grew in proportion to 
his unpopularity at Court. Within a little more than 
a year he was once more a member of a cabinet, 
and within four years first Minister of the Crown, and 
he held that position for a decade. His power, and 
ministerial power generally—as Mr. Lee remarks— 
increased steadily at the expense of the Crown influ- 
ence in both home and foreign affairs. And yet this 
was a man of whom Prince Albert could write to a 
near relative :— 


The year closes with the happy circumstance, for us, that the 
man who embittered our whole life, by continually placing 
before us the shameful alternative of either sanctioning his mis- 
deeds throughout Europe and rearing up the Radical party here 
to a power under his leadership, or of bringing about an open 
conflict with the Crown, and thus plunging the only country 
where liberty, order, and lawfulness exist. together, into the 
general chaos—that this man has, as it were, cut his own throat. 
‘* Give a rogue rope enough and he will hang himself” is an 
old English adage with which we have sometimes tried to 
console ourselves, and which has proved true again here. 


—-AND WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 


A prominent statesman once giimly remarked on 
hearing a report that the Heir-Apparent intended ta 
look after foreign affairs himself when he ascended 
the throne that his Foreign Office would probably be 
situated in a foreign country. The Queen’s- attempt 
to be her own Foreign Minister had ended in failure ; 
and years later she was equally unsuccessful when she 
endeavoured to secure the continuance of a policy 
which the country disapproved. 

The Queen identified herself as recklessly with 
Lord Beaconsfield’s aggressive Eastern policy as she 
had done with Peel’s free trade policy thirty years 
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before. Mr. Gladstone’s interposition exasperated 
her, and strengthened the bond between her and Lord 
Beaconsfield. She unhesitatingly accepted the view 
that England was bound to protect Turkey from 
injury at Russia’s hands. She wrote direct to the Tsar 
and appealed to the German Emperor. Twice she 
addressed herself to Prince Bismarck. When Russia’s 
triumph was complete the Queen did not “ dissemble 
her disgust and disappointment.” Throughout the 
crisis her activities were incessant :— 

Through the storms that succeeded no Minister received 
stauncher support from his Sovereign than Lord Beaconsfield 
from the Queen. The diplomatic struggle brought the two 
countries to the brink of war, but the Queen scorned the notion 
of retreat. . . . She declared herself ready to face all risks. 
War preparations were set in motion with her full approval. 


The Queen warmly resented Mr. Gladstone’s Mid- 
lothian campaign, and she always viewed his political 
progresses with uneasiness and dread. In private 
letters she invariably described his denunciations of 
her favourite Minister as shameless and disgraceful. 
Her faith in Lord Beaconsfield was unquenchable— 
I quote Mr. Lee’s words. He acknowledged her 
sympathy by avowals of the strongest personal attach- 
ment. He was ambitious, he told her, of securing for 
her office greater glory than it had yet attained. He 
was anxious to make her the dictatress of Europe. 
The General Election of 1880 effectually extinguished 
such ambitious projects. The Queen felt her defeat 
bitterly. But there was no alternative to submission. 
For five days she delayed action. Then she made a 
vain attempt to induce Lord Hartington to forma 
Ministry. When Lord Hartington pointed out the 
impossibility of such a solution, Lord Beaconsfield 
taunted him with “abandoning a woman in her 
hour of need.” But the last word was with the 
people. 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN FOREIGN POLICY. 

Through her wide-spread personal connections 
with the ruling houses of the Continent the Queen 
was on more than one occasion able to exercise 
a decisive influence in the cause of peace. She 
prevented Germany declaring war on France in 1875, 
and had much to do with the prevention of a French 
declaration of war against Prussia in the sixties. Of 
her point of view in foreign affairs Mr. Lee says :— 

It was the Queen’s cherished conviction that England might 
and should mould the destinies of the world, and her patriotic 
attachment to her own country of England and to her British 
subjects can never be: justly questioned. But she was much 
influenced in her view of foreign policy by the identification of 
het family with Germany, and by her natural anxiety to protect 
the interests of ruling German princes who were lineally related 
to her. It was ‘‘a sacred duty,” as she said, for her to work 
for the welfare of Prussia, because her eldest daughter had 
married the heir of the Prussian crown. As a daughter and a 
wife she felt bound to endeavour to preserve the independence 
of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, whence her mother and 
husband sprung. Her friendship for Belgium was a phase of 
her affection for her uncle who sat on its throne. 

The position of a constitutional Sovereign is at best 
a false one, adorned as it is with the semblance of 
power but deprived of all its reality. ‘Great 
events make me calm,” the Queen once remarked, “ it 
is only trifles that irritate my nerves.” In a position 
where trifles are clothed with undue importance such 
a temperament is naturally frequently tried. Mr. 
Gladstone had a far higher conception of the 
Monarchy and a profounder reverence for the 
Sovereign than Mr. Disraeli, but he was no favourite 
with the Queen, while his rival occupied a position 
in her esteem to which no other Minister ever 
approached. Disraeli with characteristic shrewdness 
let fall a remark that explained the secret. “ Glad- 
stone,” he said, “treats the Queen like a_ public 
department ; I treat her like a woman.” 








The Eneyclopeedia Britannica. 

THE latest volume of the new series of * The Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica” begins with the letters PRI and ends 
at STO. The prefatory essay in this number is by Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson, and deals with “ The Function of 
Science in the Modern State.” Professor Pearson defines 
trained intelligence as the basis of national greatness, and 
lays stress on the need for specialisation. He says that 
there is a great demand for a school for statesmen, for 
commercial universities, and for the extension of the 
Wanderjahre custom. In the third part of his essay, 
swhich deals with “Science in the Direct Service of the 
State,” Mr. Pearson sketches a great programme of labo- 
ratories and institutes which are urgently demanded. Of 
the ordinary articles the series dealing with Railways, 
which occupies forty pages, with illustrations, is perhaps 
the most important. “ Social Progress ‘n Great Britain” 
is also dealt with in detail by a number of contributors. 
Of the countries dealt with Russia is the most important. 
Like its predecessors the number is well and copiously 
ilustrated. 


‘Glimpses of Tennyson.” 


Miss AGNES GRACE WELD has written an interesting 
little book entitled “ Glimpses of Tennyson” (Williams 
and Norgate. 4s. 6d. net. 154 pp.). In it we have 
reminiscences not only of Tennyson himself, but of some 
of his relations and friends. The chapters are Tennyson 
and Sellwoods, Freshwater Days, Isle of Wight Friends 
of the Inner Circle, and Talks with Tennyson. “ The 
Blizzard” and “Broncho Days,” by Bertram Tennyson, 
are included as an appendix. 


Southey in the Netherlands. 


PROBABLY net many people know that Southey made 
a month’s tour in the Netherlands in 1815, shortly after 
the battle of Waterloo, and that he wrote an account of 
his experiences in the form of a journal. It is this 
“Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands in the Autumn 
of 1815” (Heinemann, 264 pp.) which has just been 
re-issued, with a brief introduction by Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll. Southey thought that if anyone had a valid 
cause or pretext for visiting the field of Waterloo it was 
the Poet-Laureate, and in celebration of the victory we 
have “ The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo.” 
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OUR NEW YEAR’S ANNUAL,* 
AND How iT Has BEEN RECEIVED. 


I AM glad to be able to report that “ In Our Midst ” has 
received a much more favourable welcome than I ventured 
to hope for it. I am, indeed, somewhat embarrassed by 
the generosity of the praises heaped upon the little book. 
This approval is quite irrespective of the agreement of the 
critics with its general drift. The two most cordial 
criticisms yet to hand came from two of.my friends who 
are diam~’ cally opposed to each other on the Woman 
Question. 

The man who has always’ chaffed me about my views 
of-women wrote me as follows :— 


From the point of literary style this is much the best thing you 
have done yet. % 

It is quite up to the standard of the work of the 18th century, 

The worst of it is that most of what you say is so horribly true, 

We are all reading it with intense interest. 


The woman—one of the best and certainly the most 
intelligent of those who have for more than the lifetime of 
a generation done battle for the emancipation of her sex— 
Wrote me with enthusiasm of the book. She writes :— 


** In Our Midst” is recognised as‘a book which will live and 
do its work. 
your Annuals, It is throughout the most forcible presentment 
of the case both for womanhood and humanity that has 
appeared since Mill’s ‘‘ Subjection of Women,” and, of course, 
its outlook is broader than Mill’s. 


I have received from France, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, and Hungary the warmest congratulations, 
one of my foreign friends flattering me with the assur- 
ance that at last I have written a book that will live, 
and another coupling my name with that of the author 
of the “ Persian Letters.” Mr. W. Digby writes :— 


The best hours of my Christmas holiday have been those spent 
in reading your Annual. You have in your time done many 
good things, and have said many true things, but I think you 
have never:done your countrymen better service than you are 
now doing to them in this book. 


The Press notices all have been, on the whole, much 
more favourable than I expected. The ingenuity of the 
scheme of the story seems to have struck the 7vzs and 
some other critics. The Dundee Advertiser says :— 


The latest and best of the REVIEW oF REvIEWs Annuals is 
entitled ‘In Our Midst.” These epistles hold a mirror to life, 
and allow us to observe ourselves as others see us. ‘The faults 
and foibles, the pettinesses and the cruelties that mix with and 
mar our civilisation are shown. in contrast with the strength, 
sweetness, beauty, and courage that are at work in our midst 
and influencing the character of the time. Mr, Stead, mas- 
querading as the Xanthian Envoy, writes down some things 
calculated to make us think, if not actually reform. Indifference 
to formal religion, the riot of creeds, the worrying that vexes 
the life of the church, and danger signals in the regions of 
politics, business, and society, all proclaim a crucial period, 
and one in which, for its thousand ills and evils, there is no 
remedy but the sweet reasonableness and practices of the Christ. 
This,, really, is the supreme suggestion made by this remarkable 
and beautiful work. ; 

The Christian World says Callicrates must have 
borrowed a pair of my spectacles, for “the voice 
throughout is the deep pontifical voice of Stead,” for it 


would seem my pontifical voice is spoken through 
spectacles. 





* “Tue Review or Reviews ANNUAL,” 1903, ‘In Our Midst.” 
Price, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 3d. 


In mere literary skill it seems to me the best ofall” 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Methodist Recorder takes merseverely to task. It 
says :— 

If Charles Dickens was the ideal of English Christmas 
optimism, William T. Stead is the ideal of the most up-to-date 
pessimism, . . . . The letterpress is true as far as it goes, and 
yet not true, because it goesso farand no farther, It is perfectly 
true, and yet it is ‘‘ half a‘lie.” It is not the whole truth. It 
is one-sided truth. It. is .the .truth seen through coloured 
spectacles, and passed through a filter that holds all the worst 
and lets most of the best slip away. We say unhesitatingly that, 
so far from doing good, it will do harm. 


The Westminster Gazetle says':— 


‘In Our Midst,” as Mr. Stead calls his Christmas Annual, 
is suitable rather for the season of Lent than that of Christmas. 


‘For it is intended to produce what theologians call a con- 


viction of-sin, and thence, we suppose, to lead by ptayer and 
fasting to the state of repentance. . . Mr. Stead writes with 
much force, and he at all events spares no one’s feelings in his 
efforts to convert his countrymen from their evil ways. His 
book teems with modern instances, and no opportunity is lost 
of advancing the many causes which he has at heart. If it finds 
the right reader in the right mood, it will give great satisfac- 
tion ; if not, it may cause explosions of temper. Mr. Stead 
never does anything by halves, and when he turns advocatus 
@iaboli the devil gets more than his due. And after all we need 
not be on the side of the angels to think that there is more to be 
said for the angelic view of the British disposition than is 
discovered by Callicrates the Xanthian. 


Writing in Zigh?¢, Miss E. Katharine Bates says :— 


Mr. Stead’s brilliant and striking Christmas Annual, ‘‘ In Our 
Midst,” will find thousands of appreciative readers. ‘The idea 
upon which it is founded, though. not entirely original, is well 
carried out; the writing is easy and racy; most of the facts are 
undeniable, and they are certainly put before us in a very striking 
and suggestive manner. Moreover, the pamphlet is delightfully 
illustrated. Mr. Stead’s real quarrel is with poor human nature 
as effect, and with the Almighty Himself as Cause, of the slow 
evolutionary processes amongst which our life is cast. The 
problem of evil will probably remain ‘a problem on the outer 
plane,.so long as the present physical world lasts, but the only 
‘intelligent attempt to solve it has lain in the direction of 
supposing that we can only come into consciousness of any state 
through experience of its antithesis. Allowing this possibility, 
is it not also reasonable to infer that we could not become 
conscious of the deplorable conditions and consequences of a 
one-sex dominance without having experienced a world under 
such conditions? It seems now as though we may be slowly 
emerging from this side of the object lesson—possibly only to 
learn it afresh from the other side, by finding out how the 
world would fare under a one-sex dominance—of woman! And 
so by degrees the true balance may be attained in some future 
age—of equality in variety, of the two-in-one in divine humanity 
as a type and shadow; not of the Mother Goddess of whom 
Mr. Stead writes so enthusiastically, but of the /ather-Mother 
God of the true Divinity. 


I need not say that nothing could be further from the 
mind of the author than to suggest the subjection of 
man. It is precisely because I feel how passionately I 
should resent any attempt on the part of woman to treat 
me as man habitually treats woman in public and even 
in private life, that makes me sympathise so intensely 
with the “ Party of Revolt.” I entirely agree with 
Miss Bates when she says :— 

We have learned only one part of our lesson as yet ; perhaps 
in a few more hundreds of years we may arrive at the true 
knowledge that redemption for the race lies neither in the 
dominance of man as such, nor of woman as such, but rather in 
the perfected unit which will be the true son and daughter of the 
Divine Father-Mother. 
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Co be Continued in our Rext. 


The Romance that is never to end begins with this number. Its title is the simplest and most expressive. 
The story that is begun this month will, I hope, be continued in our next, if not exactly “ world without end,” 
at least as long as the Review oF Reviews endures. For the materials out of which it is woven are 
inexhaustible, being born anew with every passing day. 

The principle upon which this story is constructed 1s very simple. We take the chief events of the month 
and use them as the central incident of a series of short stories, cach of which, while complete in itself, 
is linked on to all its predecessors and those which will come after it by its bearing upon the fortunes of 
the Gordon Family, whose widely scattered members are at the heart of most human affairs in all parts cf 
the world. To the Gordon Family and its head, Lord Gordon of Rockstone, the reader ts introduced in the 
first chapter. It may add to the interest of the public, as it certainly does diminish the difficulty of the 
story-tellers, to know that all the members of the Gordon Family are in their character and disposition, 
although not in the incidents of their adventures, closely modelled upon living men and women of our time 
more or less personally well known to the writers of the Serial in which they figure. By this simple device 
not only is the great difficulty overcome of keeping consistently to the right type of characters in our Romance, 
but it also supplies us with an ‘invaluable resource in times of emergency. For when the combined ingenuity of all 
our story-tellers has landed some of our characters in a fix, from which even that combined ingenuity is at a 
loss how to extricate him or her, recourse can be had to the original or prototype of the hero or heroine, who 
would doubtless be delighted to comply with the request to say—privately, of course—how he or she would act 





if they had actually been placed in real life in the circumstances imagined by the authors of the Romane. 

The identity of the originals of the Gordon Family will never be revealed, and as many of their proto- 
types will figure in this story under their own names side by side with the fictitious personages for whose 
creation they furnished a hint, the reader will find it somewhat difficult to place them. 


CHAPTER I.—THE GORDONS AT ROCK- 
STONE HALL. 


Ir was New Year’s Eve in Rockstone Hall, the 
seat of Lord Gordon, on the confines of Windsor 
Forest. 

Without all was dull and drear and chill. The 
Old Year, which at Christmas had smiled with the 
geniality of May, was going out in tears amid a gloom 
as of November. 

Within all was bright and warm. The spacious 
mansion was crowded with guests, if guests they 
might be called. For it was the great rallying day of 
the Gordon clan. On New Year’ Eve in Rockstone 
Hall every Gordon was at home. 

As their name implied, the Gordon family were 
originally of Scotch descent—a fact which probably 
explained why they selected the New Year rather 
than Christmas as the date of their family festival. 
But if their remote forebears were Scotch, the com- 
pany bore little trace of their origin. They had 
intermarried into all the branches of the English- 
speaking race, nor had they entirely confined them- 
selves to those who spoke their mother tongue. 
Lord Gordon was the son of a French mother; 
his wife was a German-American. But into whatever 


' nationality they married, they were a fecund race. 


Lord Gordon kad a round dozen of sons and 
daughters, and their family was not considered large 


among the members of the clan. As a consequence 
the Gordons of Rockstone were to be found every- 
where on the surface of the world, whether on land or 
on the seven seas. But wherever they wandered, and 
fought, and sailed, and settled, Rockstone Hall 
remained the recognised headquarters of the clan. 
As every Roman Bishop must periodically return to 
Rome to pray at the tombs of the Apostles, so every 
Gordon, however far he might stray afield, constantly 
returned to see the Old Year out and the New Year 
in at Rockstone Hall. In this way the comfortable 
old manor house had become the Mecca of the clan, 
and being the common pilgrim shrine of all the 
Gordons, it had come to be one of the nerve centres, 
not of the Empire only, but of the race. 

They were a well-to-do family, numbering among 
their ranks, when our story begins, more than half-a- 
dozen belted knights, a brace of peers, at least one 
millionaire, an American senator, bishops —- both 
Roman and Anglican—a score of M.P.’s, and a 
couple of judges. The husbands of the female 
Gordons were only represented at the Family 
Festival by their wives. For no one not of Gordon 
blood or of the Gordon name could sit in the Family 
Circle. 

The present head of the clam, apart from his position 
in the family, was a man of commanding eminence in 
the State. Before the death of his father he had served 
for some time in the Houseof Commons, where the swift 





directness of his intellect, the lucidity of his speech, 
the wide range of “his information, and the lofty 
idealism of his patriotic Imperialism marked him out as 
the future Foreign Minister of the realm. But when 
Death summoned him to the Upper Chamber, politics 
seemed to lose their zest. He retired from the 
political arena, shut himself up with his books, and 
amused himself a little on the Turf. Partly by near 
neighbourhood, and partly by family connection, he 
became intimate with the Court. For the late Queen 
he cherished a loyal passion such as the knights of 
the Elizabethan age professed for good Queen Bess ; 
and when, in the fulness of years, Victoria passed 
away, he was found a most useful, although not so 
enthusiastic, counsellor and friend of the King. He 
might have had what honours he pleased. Pro- 
consulships and embassies were offered him in vain, 
He was indifferent to the honours ; of wealth he had 
enough; and his position as head of the Gordon 
family seemed to him at once more interesting and im- 
portant than any office which the Crown had in its gift. 

Nor was this surprising if we look round at the 
muster of the chiefs of the clan on New Year's Eve. 
This year, for the first time, Lady Gordon’s long- 
cherished dream had been fulfilled. Electricity had 
rendered it possible for the family to sit not round 
the old Round Table, but round a bright and 
glowing fire, smokeless and radiant, which glowed in 
the centre of the great Hall of Assembly, where the 
Gordons met every New Years Eve. The _ hall 
itself was admirably planned for such a gathering. 
At the entrance stood a copy of the magnificent 
statue of St. George and the Dragon from the 
Kaiser’s Palace at Berlin. At the opposite end 
stood a Calvary, with Christ on the cross, at the feet 
of which knelt the Madonna and the Magdalene. 
The figure of the Christ, like that over the altar in 
Lucerne Cathedral, was that of a crucified Apollo, 
radiant even in death with immortal youth. On the 
right of the hall stood an equestrian statue of Jeanne 
dArc at Orleans; on the left a marble figure of 
Godiva as she rode through Coventry. The central 
fire was surrounded by two circles of seats, of which 
only the inner circle was occupied; the outer was 
set apart for the absent Gordons, who, wherever they 
had fared forth in their mortal bodies, were here 
present in spirit on the Day of Festival. The only 
statues in the room other than the groups already 
mentioned were those of three heroes—Gordon of 
Khartoum, the tutelary saint of the clan, Abraham 
Lincoln and Oliver Cromwell. 

Men and women were present in about equal 
proportions. There was no formal speech-making. 
A brief and solemn religious service had been 
held earlier in the day for communion with the 
dead and absent, and for the inspiration of the 
living. The evening assembly was a family 
gathering, and those present talked as homefolk 
will of all that had happened in the dying year 
and discussed plans for the twelve months on which 
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they were about to enter. And so widely scattered 
were the members of the family that the annual 
muster was a microcosm of the whule English-speak- 
ing world. Every one of the greater colonies was 
represented. Presidents of American Universities sat 
side by side with dons from Oxford and Cambridge. 
Soldiers, sailors, explorers, Bishops sat together with 
Anglo-Indians, engineers, financiers and bankers, 
At least one Labour M.P. was present, and 
more than one female Gordon who had married into 
the ranks of the Irish Nationalists. There was Colonel 
Charles Gordon, home from South Africa, talking gaily 
with Admiral Gordon, who had just been appointed 
one of the Sea Lords of the Admiralty. Sir Alfred 
Gordon, most thoughtful and judicial of journalists, 
was discussing a pending libel action with Sir Louis 
Gordon, the great lawyer of the clan, whose chivalrous 
soul had lost no lustre after thirty years’ practice 
in the Courts. Sir Harry Gordon, returned 
invalided from Somaliland, was comparing notes with 
a young engineer who had just been decorated for 
his share in the construction of the Assouan dam. 
The beautiful Duchess of Cheshire was seated at the 
right hand of Lord Gordon, her cousin. While the 
even more radiant Countess of Hayling was absorbed 
in conversation with a grizzled Gordon, whose mobile 
features and youthful eyes contrasted strangely with 
his snow-white. beard. Daisy Gordon, a charming 
little country girl, all smiles and dimples, was looking 
lovingly into the face of a stalwart Gordon from 
Canada. A pensive Irish Gordon in widow’s weeds 
was conversing in whispers with a famous war corre- 
spondent, who combined immense erudition with 
supreme journalistic flaize. Opposite Lord Gordon 
sat the patriarch of the clan, Lord Gordon’s uncle, 
silent and grave, as if the memories of well-nigh 
ninety years left no room for converse upon con- 
temporary events. And near him in striking contrast 
was sitting, not less silent, with a far-away look in 
her eyes, as if she would pierce the future as her 
neighbour saw into the past, the idol of Lord 
Gordon’s heart, the belle of the clan, Bridget Gordon, 
who, having attained her eighteenth year, was privi- 
leged for the first time to sit in the Hall of Festival. 

It was a notable gathering. Lord Gordon’s ideal 
was to revive the Round Table of King Arthur, and 
to create within the Gordon family a Companionship 
of the Race like that of which Rhodes dreamed when 
he made his famous will. 

“‘ Sir George—where is our Sir George ?” said Lady 
Gordon ; “his chair has seldom been vacant.” 

“Sir George,” said Lord Gordon, “is at Delhi, 
the only place in the world where I would care to be 
if I were not in Rockstone Hall.” 

“T wish he would pick up a wife in India, or any 
where, I don’t care,” said the Duchess of Cheshire ; 
“he has never been himself since his wife died. But 
I miss my charming Mildred, whose engagement to 
Lord William was announced last year; surely she 
has not gone to Delhi?” 
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“Oh dear no!” said Colonel Charles. “She is in 
South Africa; I just had time to shake hands with her 


“at Cape Town as I was embarking my regiment. She 


is doing special correspondence for the Bugie.” 

*‘She’s in luck,” said Lord Gordon. “She went 
out with De Wet, and now will just be in time to do 
Mr. Chamberlain.” 

“But not so lucky as our Dick, papa,” said Miss 
Bridget. ‘‘ His ship, the Ariadne, is blockading Vene- 
zuela.” 

Lord Gordon frowned. “I wish Dick were well 
out of that,” he remarked, “and not only Dick... . 
But I hope the Hague Tribunal will pull us out of the 
scrape. Has anyone heard of poor Marion?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lady Gordon. “She is 
having a dreadful time. ‘They say the drought is 
breaking in Australia, but I fear it comes too late. I 
had a letter from her this morning. She says that all 
their cattle are dead and they have hardly a sheep left. 
Has anyone heard from Constance ?” 

_“T had a letter last mail from New Zealand,” said 
the grizzled Gordon, who had moved away from Lady 
Hayling. “She is starting a paper in Auckland. 
How many papers, I wonder, do the Gordons edit, 
here, there and everywhere ?” 

“We really ought to form a syndicate,” said a 
young man who had been sitting moodily looking into 
the fire. ‘“ A Gordon newspaper syndicate might run 
the press of the Empire.” 

* Humph !” said Sir Louis; “I would rather see a 
real Gordon editing a newspaper in London. We 
might get something done if we had a journal 
which set itself to make history instead of merely 
recording it.” 

“What particular piece of history?” said Lady 
Hayling, “do you want manufactured just now, Sir 
Louis ?” 

* As a beginning,” interposed the grizzled one, “I 
think a Gordon journal would prosecute Whitaker 
Wright.” 

“How could you expect the Attorney-General to 
act,” said the Bishop, “if all be true that people 
say ?” 

“Nothing is true that people say,” said Lord 
Gordon. “But to change the subject. Bishop, are 
you going to be the latest successor of St. Augustine ?” 

“You have one qualification at least,” interposed Sir 
Charles. “ You are as fit as a fiddle and as hard as 
nails. If you were not a Bishop I would back you in 
the Ring against any man of your weight. Winchester, 
I. suppose, is first favourite, but for a Primate the 
constitution of a horse is more indispensable than the 

soul of a saint.” 

“T should like to see a Gordon at Canterbury,” 
said the Duchess of Cheshire. “ We have been every- 
thing else but Pope, and Canterbury is half-way to 
Rome. By-the-bye, Colonel, what is to be done with 
Milner ?” 


“T don’t know,” said the Colonel. “When I saw 
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war has aged him ten years in the last twelve months. 
Not until the peace was signed did he realise how 
awfully the country had been swept. He needs a rest, 
and the talk was that he is to succeed Lord Tennyson 
in Australia.” 

* Safest place for him,” growled the grizzled one. 

“Hush!” said Lord Gordon. “I hear the pipes.” 

A profound silence fell upon the circle. Far away 
in the distance, coming nearer every second, sounded 
the skirling of the pipes. Soon the pipers entered, 
playing the sad requiem of the passing year. 

Three times they marched slowly round the hall, 
and then filed out as they had entered. 

Hardly had the last wailing sound of the pipers died 
away in the distance when the great clock began to 
strike. Heavily each stroke fell upon the listening 
ear, as if each tolled the knell of one of the twelve 
months of the passing year. 

When the Jast stroke sounded, and the New Year 
was born, Lord Gordon rose, saying, “ A Happy 
New Year!” to which, as from time immemorial, the 
company answered, “ Long life to the Gordor. clan!” 

Then the whole company crossed hands, and stand- 
ing, joined in the familiar strain with which the festival 
was brought to a close :— 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’ ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And the days o’ lang syne ? 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 





CHAPTER II.—THE STAR AND: THE STAIN 
AT DELHI. 

THE great procession of elephants, gorgeous in 
cloth of silver and cloth of gold, had just defiled 
through the main street in Delhi. Patient pachy- 
derms, marching two by two, had borne through the 
massed myriads of sightseers, amid trumpet-blare and 
roar of cheers, the Viceroy and the Duke and the 
hereditary Princes of the Empire. Before them had 
ridden in stately succession the Viceroy’s bodyguard 
in scarlet, the Imperial cadets in their new 
uniforms of blue and white and silver, and dragoons 
in white and gold, mounted upon coal-black 
chargers. Beneath an Indian sky, between the 
banked-up multitudes of Oriental spectators, the 
Procession of the Princes wound its _ stately 
way, leaving upon the eye a confused series of 
impressions of kaleidoscopic splendour, of barbaric 
magnificence, of Imperial pomp, of the treasures of 
Golconda, and recalled ever and anon as a 
kind of hackneyed refrain the Miltonian line of 
“ Ormuz and of Ind.” 

It was the opening day of the Imperial festival. 
Sir George Gordon, who had only arrived the night 
before, had watched the long procession wind its way 
to the station. His practised eye had noted with 
silent satisfaction the admirable precision with which 
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the whole affair had been staged. He was too old 
a hand to be carried away by the enthusiasm to which 
the lady on his left was giving eager expression. 

“Was it not perfectly lovely?” she exclaimed. 
“ And to think of Daisy Leiter being at the head of 
it all!” 

“ Bully for Chicago!” laughed her husband, a dark- 
bearded Western man, who had brought his pretty 
wife to see the “greatest show on earth”—Barnum 
and Bailey’s not even excepted. 

‘Why, she’s leading the whole circus ; going before 
Royalty itself !” 

“What's up, Sir George?” said the lady. ‘“ How 
grave you look! You don’t seem gay. If I were 
a Britisher I’d just be swelled with pride, and even 
as it is I feel*a bit puffed up on Daisy Leiter's 
account. Kind of reflected glory, isn’t it? Oh 
my, these lovely elephants !” 

The exclamation was wrung from her pretty lips by 
the spectacle of the long living street of elephants 
trumpeting their salutes to the Viceroy and his wife, 
the Duke of Connaught and his wife, as they rode in 
their howdahs of silver and gold through the line of 
tuling chiefs assembled to do them honour. 

Sir George Gordon smiled indulgently. 

“You forget,” he said, “I have been here before. 
I remember that elephant,” he added, as Lord and 
Lady Curzon rode past under the shade of their 
golden umbrella. “It carried Lord Lytton in 1877. 
This is your first Durbar ?” 

“ Halloa, Gordon!” said a newspaper correspon- 
dent. “You here? Fine, isn’t it? I’ve used up all 
the colour adjectives in the dictionary for my cable. 
But I still want the right word. Every show has its 
proper word. And I haven't found the keyword for 
the Durbar.” 

He spoke loudly so that all heard him. Almost 
before he ceased speaking a singularly musical voice 
answered it, with a slight Irish accent— 

“Try Byzantium !” 

The speaker was an Irish lady of comely appear- 
ance, who had been standing unnoticed in the throng. 

“ By Jove, madam, you are right!” said the news- 

per man. “ Byzantine, Byzantium! what a splendid 
peg!” and he hurried out to amend his telegram. 

Sir George observed the Irish lady with interest. 

“T think we must have met before,” he said. 
* But——” 

‘Don’t you remember Sister Rose?” she replied. 
“We were on duty in the cholera camp. Not much 
of a circus there,” she added. ‘ What fools these 
mortals be !” 

“Panem et circenses,” he replied. “ Empires come, 
empires go, but the circus goes on for ever.” 

“Yes ; but when the circus comes the Empire goes,” 
said Sister Rose. “It is an old story. The East has 
subdued the West. The vanquished have once more 
overcome the victors. Your plain man in a rusty 
black coat and a top hat built up your Empire. 
Your Byzantine stage-managers will lose it.” 


“Maybe,” said Sir George. ‘ But Curzon is at 
least better than a Lytton. There’s real grit in the 
man who sent the gth Lancers to Coventry for murder. 
ing a mere native. That and the presence of plain Mr. 
Robinson, of the Peshawur Police, walking at the head 
of the procession, help me to see the Lawrences and 
the Bentincks behind the Kiralfys and the Barnums 
of this Imperial Circus.” 

Sister Rose sighed. “Curzon’s desire to protect 
the women of India from the worst of wrongs shines 
like a star through the gloom of these dark 
days,” she said. “ But how they hate him for it— 
oh, how they hate him! I fear before this show is 
over he will discover what it is to offend the military 
caste.” 

Before Sir George could reply she had mingled in 
the crowd that was streaming towards the camp and 
was out of sight. 

He found himself wondering whether he should 
meet her again. She was a lady of good birth who 
had dedicated herself to the service of the suffering 
as a nursing Sister. He had seen the splendid work 
she had done when together they were waging the 
“savage wars of peace” in the midst of a 
cholera-stricken district in Central India. He 
had admired her splendid self-sacrifice, and had 
not resented her fierce diatribes against the English 
rule, which he condescendingly put down to her Irish 
birth. Now her sudden and unexpected appearance 
at the Durbar interested him and piqued his curiosity. 
The eyes of this woman seemed to haunt him. In 
his dreams he seemed to see her as an Irish Jeanne 
d’Arc rallying the forces of disaffection against the 
British Raj; and then again the Amazon in her 
seemed to melt away and he saw only the liquid and 
lustrous eyes which welled with tears over the sufferings 
of the ryots. 

Days passed in the round of festival and pageant of 
banquets and of sports. Sir George had attended 
every function, but he had never again caught a 
glimpse of the bewitching vision of enthusiasm and of 
loveliness which had so suddenly risen up from the 
crowd and vanished into the crowd again. 

His American friends, on the other hand, ran across 
him at every turn. On the morning of New Year's 
Day, just before starting for the Amphitheatre of the 
Proclamation, the American wife came to him in high 
dudgeon. 

“Well, I declare,” she said. “ You Britishers are 
just too mean for anything. And here have I been 
almost taken in by it all. I do declare I feel real 
mad.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said Sir George. 

“ Matter!” said the fair American. “ Have you 
not heard? Sakes alive, if I were Daisy Leiter I'd 
cut the whole show, I would.” 

“Why, what’s happened to offend you?” said Sir 
George. 

““ Offend me, Sir George?” she answered indig- 
nantly. ‘Not me, oh dear, no. But the whole 
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womanhood of America, Sir George. Yes, sir, we 
have all been insulted this day. Surely you have 
heard about it.” 

“ Not a word, I assure you. What has happened ?” 

“Why, it is all the doing of the Dukes’ wives of 
your smart set. They won’t curtsey to Daisy Leiter. 
They say she is only Lord Curzon’s wife, and that the 
Vice-Empress has no official status. I think that’s 
what they call it. Her husband’s everything, but 
she’s nothing, and has no right to anything, not even 
asalute. Did you ever? Why, it’s good enough for 
a divorce in my country!” 

Sir George sighed. “What ill-luck,’ he mused, 
“that the failure of Anglo-India to recognise the 
status of the Viceroy’s wife should have come up 
just now of all times, and with an American wife 
too.” 

Soon after he found himself in the Theatre waiting 
for the proclamation of the Emperor Edward VII. 
He was not much disposed to exult in the tumult 
and splendour of the pageant. He was one of 
the olden school. He had _ spent years of 
his life fighting the famine, fighting the plague, 
bearing upon his slight shoulders the load Atlantean 
of an Earthly Providence for the dim, myriad native 
populations of his district. To him the British Raj was 
agreat, impersonal, infinite abstraction that maintained 
a Roman peace, built railways, administered justice, 
and acted as guardian angel for the childlike peoples 
entrusted to its tutelage. He saw it bridging the 
tivers, tunnelling the mountains, suppressing brigand- 
age, restoring peace to war-blasted provinces, founding 
schools, endowing hospitals—everywhere and always 
a beneficent, philanthropic and civilising power. The 
stern, grim, silent duties of official routine did not har- 
monise well with the glare of the Imperial pageant, 
the shouting and the trumpets and the drums. 
Behind the bejewelled Maharajahs he saw the hunger- 
bitten faces of starving ryots, and the dull murmurs 
and moans of foodless millions sounded ever in his 
ears like the sound of distant surf upon the shore. 

Only once was he roused to intense emotion, and 
that not by Royal Duke or Imperial Viceroy. He 
had seen too many Oriental potentates to gape at 
diamonds, each of which represented the transmuted 
plunder of provinces. ‘The pitiless sun blazed over- 
head. The massed bands, almost as pitiless, played 
Wagnerian music around the Imperial flagstaff. Sud- 
denly there was a pause, a slight movement, as all 
faces turned to the northern opening. Sir George 
turned listlessly with the rest, but the next moment 
he started as with an electric shock. The amphi- 
theatre seemed to vanish into dim air. He was back 
in the days of the Mutiny. There were the survivors, 
4 worn and weary remnant of three hundred veterans, 
Survivors of the men who fought under Havelock and 
conquered under Clyde in the fierce death wrestle 
When the Sepoys almost pulled the Sahibs down. 
A brass band blared “Conquering Hero,” but he 
heard it as if he heard it not. In his ears were few 
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other sounds, as the feeble tramp of these war-worn 
men of the Mutiny recalled the memories of those 
terrible days, when as a boy he had endured the 
horrors of the siege of Lucknow. It was but as a 
momentary apparition this little irregular company of 
survivors, but their tread sounded a deep tragic note 
that made all the rest of the ceremony but as 
tinkling brass and sounding cymbals. 

He listened listlessly to the official proclamation 
and paid little heed to the Viceregal and Royal 
discourses, “ It’s all very well for children,” he said— 
‘grown up children, if you like ; but Curzon did more 
for the Empire when he made the gth Lancers feel 
that even a native had rights than he has done by 
all this paraphernalia of the Durbar.” 

He was turning to go when with a glow of delight 
he saw Sister Rose standing some little distance from 
him. She seemed, however, to have undergone some 
subtle transforniation. Her face was hard with scorn, 
her eyes flashed fire. 

Seeing she did not. seem to see him, he ventured 
to touch her arm. She turned as if she had been 
stung. ‘Then, recognising Sir George, she apologised. 
She had nearly fainted, and he was glad to lead her out 
of the press to a quiet nook in the camp. 

She soon recovered her self-possession. “ Forgive 
me,” she said; “but some things upset me. When 
I listened to all the swelling words, a scene came back 
to me which for the time obliterated all else. I was 
at Sialkut when the 9th Lancers arrived at their 
quarters. I had always loved them, ever since I first 
heard how after the Mutiny they voted that their 
native water bhisti was best entitled to wear the 
Victoria Cross awarded to the regiment. But these 
Lancers are of another sort. They all got drunk 
that day, and at night, because the native cook 
would not furnish them with women—lIndian women 
—for their sport they kicked him to death just outside 
the barracks. ‘Women—bring us women!’ they cried, 
and because he would not, or could not, procure 
them they kicked him so that, when morning came, 
we found him soaked with blood and nearly dead. 
His ribs were broken, his eyes were injured, the poor 
wretch was battered and bruised from head to foot. 
We nursed him for a week, but on the eighth day 
he died—murdered for failing to furnish women for 
the 9th Lancers !” 

“Yes, yes!” said Sir George somewhat impatiently. 
“That is an old story ; but you should remember how 
it was punished.” 

“Punished!” said Sister Rose—* punished not at all! 
Have you already forgotten that not so very long ago the 
purveying of girls for your garrisons was one of the 
regular duties of the authorities? The task being now 
left to private enterprise the zeal of the purveyor 
needs to be stimulated by menaces of murder, 
occasionally fulfitled. Don’t interrupt,” she said, 
seeing Sir George making ready to protest. “You 
know the fact as well as I. No real effort was made 
to detect the murderers. The ‘honour of the 
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regiment,’ ‘must have women.’ You know: the sort 
of thing—‘what does a damned nigger matter any- 
how?’ So they killed another some months back 
and why not? And this is your glorious’ British 
Empire! Good God!” 

“Hush!” said Sir George; “you forget how 
splendidly Lord Curzon acted in that matter. Why, 
if he had not been overruled from home not a man of 
the 9th Lancers would have been permitted: to 
attend the Durbar. You know what a fury rages in 
the Army. ‘The Lancers sent to Coventry, and: all 
for a damned nigger who would not get us women, and 
was killed for his insolence !’ Yet he never wilted.” 

As Sir George was speaking the stern fierce expres- 
sion in Sister Rose’s face died away. It was succeeded 
by a look of infinite compassion. Instinctively she 
stretched out her hand. 

“Then you haven’t heard? You don’t know what 
the Duke has done ?” 

Sir George was bewildered. ‘The Duke,” he said. 
“You mean the rumour about Whitaker Wright? No. 
What has he done? Has he done anything ?” 

The Sister sprang to her feet. “ Look!” she cried, 
pointing with imperious gesture to the road down which 
the Royal cortége was beginning slowly to defile. 

At first he did not realise what he saw. But as he 
glanced at Sister Rose’s distraught features he heard 
her murmur almost under her breath— 

“The Lancers, the 9th Lancers !” 

Sir George looked again, and there, promoted to 
the pride of place by the Royal Prince who repre- 
sented the Emperor his brother, rode at the head of 
the Royal and Imperial escort the men of: the 
9th Lancers, 

For a moment he stood as a man bewildered, then 
he turned and said with white lips and voice full of pain, 
“You are right. The Stain has dimmed the Star!” 





CHAPTER III.—UNEMPLOYED. 

“ But I saw it in the papers,” said Daisy Gordon, 
the Little Country Girl. “I read it with my own 
eyes, Twenty thousand Englishmen who fought in 
South Africa are out of employment. And in London 
alone hundreds of poor people are starving.” 

She glanced appealingly about the room, She was 
one of the original Gordon stock. Her eyes, of 
liquid, mirroring blue, unwrit with any history, turned 
from one face to another of the four people watching her. 

“Never read the papers,’ muttered the Rising 
Young Sculptor, as her glance met his and lingered 
for a second. 

“TI own half a score,” said the Man of Means. “I 
know too much about the making of them.” 

“That Hartopp divorce case was all anyone could 
read lately,” murmured the Woman of the World with 
the Jewelled Fingers. 

“Did you really read it?” asked the Wicked Old 
Man with the White Moustache. 

“ Why, of course. Didn’t you?” 
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“No. I preferred to go to the-Court and see' it.” 

‘Do you always read the papers?” asked the Man 
of Means hastily. He addressed himself to the Little 
Country Girl. 

* Always since my grandmother went blind,” she 
answered. 

The Old Gentleman with the White Moustache 
coughed lightly. 

“ Do you know anything of the Poor?” she asked of 
the Man with the White Moustache. 

“I? God bless me, child! 7? Why, I’m one of 
them ! My first wife had means, but my second wife 
spent it all. My misfortune is that I belong to the 
Deservin’ Poor, not to the Designin’ Poor.” 

“ But have you ever been hungry?” 

“Hungry? God bless the child! You've never 
dined at Lady Janey’s, or you wouldn’t ask that 
question. And the Allchesters! I think of takin’ 
Plasmon with me when I dine with the Allchesters 
again and feedin’ myself with a spoonful in the smoking- 
room after dinner. Why don’t the Starvin’ Poor take 
Plasmon ?” 

“Ts it free?” 

“ Quite. Anybody can buy it.” 

* Don’t talk to him, talk to me,” whispered the 
Rising Young Sculptor into her other ear. “ You 
wouldn’t care about him. His profession is Dining 
Out. He knows everybody. And everybody feeds 
him.” 

“ Then he really is a pauper ?” 

“ Rather. Owes thousands.” 

“ Can’t he get work? Is he too old? It is very 
hard for a man with white hair to get work, I believe.” 

“Work? Delicious! I believe you imagine him 
chopping wood.” 

“Oh, no! Some nice easy thing. I should think 
he would make a nice, kind shop-walker.” 

Her perfect sincerity staggered the Sculptor. Fora 
moment he could not spe4k. He was struck sud- 
denly by the profound common sense that often 
underlies the comments of unsophisticated people. 
Why shouldn’t Lord Charlie work? And what an 
excellent shop-walker he would be, in truth ! 

“ He calls his friends his ‘ coaling stations, 
the Sculptor. “He doesn’t keep a cook himself.” 

“ Has he enough friends to go round ?” 

“ Three hundred and sixty friends are easily caught 
with a title.” 

“Well, Z think,” said little Daisy, “that you should 
not judge a// the Poor by this one example !” 

“T never in my life heard anything so delicious,” 
said Lady Augusta, overhearing. She promptly 
turned to Lord Charlie and repeated the remark. 
Peals of laughter filled the room. The loudest mirth 
of all came from the Wicked Old Man himself. 

“JT am anexample, am 1?...a pretty child, this little 
cousin of yours, Augusta... born in Canada, did 
you say? We must give her a treat... has she 
been to the theatres ?” 

He stood in front of little Daisy Gordon and looked 
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down on her. She was very young, seventeen at 
most, very earnest, very lovely. 

“Where shall we take you, child?” he said. 
“Pantomime? Buffalo Bill?” 

“T should like to see one of the Night Refuges, or 
Relief Shelters for the Poor,” she replied seriously, 
after a moment’s consideration. ‘“ Would you take 
me to see that ?—and Cousin Augusta... and... and 
...allofus. Then we should see, we should know. 
And oh! Could we go to-night, this very night ?” 

“Oh, I see how it is, Augusta!” ejaculated Lord 
Charlie. “She thinks it will be the Zoo all over again 
—feeding the beasts. Yes, certainly we shall go to see 
the beasts fed. Augusta, join our Zoo party! 
Decidedly we shall go. Excellent! @Qwufe a sensa- 
tion !” 

* * * * * 

That was a night of wind and sparkling stars. 
Midnight was long past; London had cast off her 
greyness; the air was clear, and cold without 
bitterness. An appearance of transparency, that 
sprang in part from the dimmed silver of the veiled 
moon overhead, and in part from the dry purity of 
the moving air, lent the stolid silent streets a tender 
ghostly grace. 

The night was almost Orjental, so clear, so lit, so 
free from burdening cold. Yet it was mid-winter, 
within a few days of Christmas. 

The party of five hastened along. Presently they 
found a four-wheeled cab. All entered, and drove 
away towards their destination. They left the cab as 
soon as they came into the neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane. They broke into two groups, as so large a 
party might have attracted attention. The Sculptor 
and the White Moustache went off together. ‘The 
Man of Means remained with the two ladies. All 
were to meet again in an hour at this spot where they 
parted. ‘They were all more or less in disguise. An 
hour’s wild laughter had been spent on their attire, 
borrowed mostly from Lady Augusta’s maids and 
footmen. 

The street itself was reached. 

Just then the moon was darkened with a thick 
cloud, the lamp-lights by the pavements deepened 
suddenly. The spaces between the lights turned 
darker. 

A dull sound as of many slowly moving feet crept 
along the night. 

“ They are really here!” gasped the Woman of the 
World. 

. Tramp, tramp along the streets came the Army of 
the Night. 

“ Are we quite safe?” whispered the Woman of the 
World hurriedly as the Man of Means continued to 
lead on towards the procession. 

“We'll stop now,” he said. “Safe? My dear lady, 
is there any one there that your delicate little white 
hand could not’ fight unaided? Look at them! 
What a crew! Why, see! It has not even been 
deemed necessary to station police about. There is 
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not enough spirit left alive between them to do any- 
one any harm.” 

It was true. One single sergeant controlled the 
whole scene. These hundreds and hundreds of 
crushed, dispirited creatures needed no force to keep 
them from riot or violence. Force to keep them alive 
was what they craved. 

Tramp, tramp along the street came the Desolate 
Ones. Hundreds and hundreds stole onwards, seeking 
the little brightly lighted Army Shelter, where soup 
and bread were to be given away in the early morn- 
ing hours. Every grade, every shade of collapse 
and despair was to be found among these faces. 
Many had passed down through despair and come 
to the state below. Their sufferings had -written 
themselves on their features indelibly, but a dull 
apathy dimmed all trace of distinctions between 
emotions. All that remained was suffering: Flesh- 
less faces carried ghosts in their eyes instead of the 
souls of men. No hope—no hope of ever having a 
hope ; that was the story everywhere on these forlorn 
beings, creeping to their brother men tohelp them, 
since they could no longer help themselves. 

To the Little Country Girl these ones, blamed 
most, were they who needed most. Very simple was 
Daisy’s creed; but the strength of it was eternal. 
For she believed in it with all the Infinite within her, 
and made it Infinite with her belief. 

She leaned her head against the arm of the Man of 
Means. She wept. He felt her tears. 

Near them were two men in whose faces no signs 
of vice or cruelty were to be found. One was old, 
white-haired, with two deep hollows for cheeks, a 
flash of bone for a nose, and great caverns full of 
unutterable despair for eyes. Was he, in truth, a 
man? Was he not some emblem, some symbol of 
the world’s woe? His feet were bare; his clothes 
flapped about him in tatters; his long suggestive 
hands stretched almost through the skin, so sharp 
were the bones in them. All bearing had gone from 
his back. It was bent as if beneath terrible weight. 

Beside him crouched a man of middle age dragging 
a ragged overcoat across his shirtless breast. ‘This 
man, too, bore the stamp of Hunger on every feature. 
He, too, carried in his face those caverns of desolation 
that in other men were called eyes. He pushed the 
older man before him as the long, sad queue moved 
nearer and nearer to the dispensing counter. But 
when his turn came, and the bowl of soup was handed 
to him, and the piece of bread, the last spark of 
human life seemed to desert him. He was now, 
indeed, no man. His mind failed him as the smell of 
the soup rose to his nostrils. To eat, to eat, to eat! 
Like a wild animal he tore the bread with his teeth, 
weeping quietly as he felt it passing down into his 
empty stomach. 

“Ts it long since you had food?” asked the Man 
of Means into his ear. 

“Two days,” he answered. 
mornin’ afore yesterday.” 


“Had a bun the 
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The Sculptor and Lord Charlie wandered about. 
Now and then they got up a conversation with some 
starved creature. He rubbed his hands together, and 
the sound of the bones crunching made Lord Charlie 
wince with horror. 

“Have you any money about you?” he inquired 
of the Sculptor. “I never carry money myself. 
Lend me a sovereign, will you, in silver. Lord, I 
can’t stand people whose bones crunch and jangle. 
I like to see a man fed over his bones.” 

“Even though he'll never pay me back,” thought 
the Sculptor, “ this will do him good. It’s my money 
he’s giving away, but the intention to help is roused 
in his old brain. And the horror of these sights will 


- do him good. Some people need horrors to wake 


them.” 
* * * * * * 

It was five o’clock when the party found themselves 
together again in Lady Augusta’s boudoir. Grilled 
bones and wine were set out for them. Warmth and 
light greeted them. They might have eaten and drunk 
and made merry, but, somehow, they could not. 
Daisy Gordon had never spoken a word since she 
cried against the arm of the millionaire. She was sunk 
in deep thought. 

Suddenly she roused herself, as Lady Augusta pressed 
her to eat and come near the fire. She rose, and went 
across to the Man of Means. 

“Tell me,” she said, “you are very rich, are you 
not? How many rich men like you would it take to 
feed all the starving poor in London ?” 

She put her hand on his arm and looked up in his 
face as if to will away from his mind any thought of 
herimpertinence. The light fell on her curving cheek 
and fair brow. Fora moment he looked at her in 
silence ; then he replied, “ I alone can do that.” 

“Could you give a thousand men work to do?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And you don’t do it!” she cried. 

He looked at her in silence. 

“Why, you could be a god to them, ‘instead of a 
cruel rich man, And you don't do it!” 

“You don’t understand, my child. I could give every 
penny I have away and they wouldn’t be any better,” 
he began, and stopped. 

He thought of many things to say to her. What 
Walter Besant had said about charities. What Mr. Wells 
had lately written. What the political economists 
had taken lifetimes to decide. What mighty intellects 
had discovered, as they grappled with deep social 
problems. But somehow he could say nothing at all. 

She had turned away, sunk into a chair, and dropped 
her head down on the table. After a time she woke 
up. Her tear-wet face was exposed to their gaze. 

“Please excuse me,” she said simply, “I feel this 
terribly.” 

And as they looked into her face they too began to 
feel. Oh, irony of life and pain! The sufferings 
they had witnessed that night had not pierced these 
men to the depths until they beheld grief in the face 


of this fair girl, with the hair of gold, and the angel 
forehead, and the blue eyes wet with tears. And in 
her presence, as before a shrine of the Madonna, the 
Man of Means registered a vow to spare neither time 
nor money until some remedy had been found for 
these constantly recurring periods of starvation. So 
it happened that the tears in little Daisy’s eyes 
brought the funds to the friends of Labour, which 
was all that they needed to make them the leading 
power in the State. 


CHAPTER IV.—LEAVES FROM MILDRED’S 
PRIVATE DIARY. 


THE following extracts from the diary of Mildred 
Gordon, Special Commissioner of the Daily Bugle in 
South Africa, tell their own story. It is only neces- 
sary to preface them by a few words describing the 
personality of their author. Mildred Gordon was one 
of the Colonial Gordons, born and educated at the 
Antipodes. Her father was a life member of the 
Upper Chamber. His daughter had graduated at the 
Colonial University and had won her first laurels when, 
as a girl of twenty-one, she had distanced all competitors 
in the accuracy and speed with which she turned out her 
report of a famous Parliamentary inquiry. Fired with 
the ambition of making her mark in the old country, 
she had left home, and in five years had single- 
handed fought her way to the first rank among the 
capable women in the British Press. Hence, when the 
Daily Bugle wanted a special commissioner to do 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tour in the conquered colonies, the 
editor naturally turned to Mildred. Although as 
slight and graceful as a willow, she had a splendid 
constitution. Almost incapable of fatigue, she was 
equally incapable of fear. The flawless loyalty 
of her zeal for her work was matched by her 
enthusiastic devotion to her ideals. She had the 
keen intuitive instinct of a true woman, the ready 
sympathy which made her “get on” with men and 
women alike, and with these supreme endowments of 
her sex she had the iron endurance of a man, his 
indomitable resolution and soaring ambition. Hence, 
although her affections were so deeply engaged in 
London that to leave England seemed a laceration of 
her heart-strings, she answered the wire asking her if 
she would go to South Africa, and answered it in the 
affirmative, before the telegraph-boy had left her room. 
So it came to pass that December found her at the 
Cape, and in January she went with Lord Milner to 
meet Mr. Chamberlain at Volksrust when he first put 
his foot on the annexed Republics. 


OUTWARD BounD witH DE WET. 
Cape Town, December toth. 
What luck it was to be in the ship with De Wet. 
My Commissionership has begun well anyhow. 
They told me he was a grim and grizzled old bear of 
a fighting Boer. I found him simply splendid. He 
has not much use for fools, and he never frivols. 
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Despite his broken English, we got on famously. He 
soon found out my real sentiments about the war—of 
which I vowed I would not speak—and he talked quite 
freely to me, just as if I were a Boer. He is going to 
introduce me to his wife, who, it seems, is still living 
in a tent amid the ruins of his country house, which 
they burned for spite—a good subject that for a 
special article for the Bugle. Wonder if they would 
object if I syndicated it in the Colony! He told 
me that he could have kept the war going for 
another twelve months, even if the Transvaalers had 
given in, but that now he had surrendered he was 
determined to make the best of it. “If you treat us 
decently, there’ll be no more fighting,” he said. “We 
have to get our things together as best we can, and 
then if the time comes when they have any spare 
money, we’ll spend it all on education.” In his com- 
mandoes, he said, it was always the best educated 
men who could be best depended upon on the veldt. 
«Educate ! Educate! Educate!” he said; “it is the 
best educated who come to the top every time.” 
Hearing him talk, I was reminded of what the Prussian 
King said after Jena: “We have lost in territory, 
power, and in splendour, and what we have lost 
abroad we must endeavour to make up for at home, 
and hence my chief desire is that the very greatest 
attention be paid to the instruction of the people.” 
AT GROOTE SCHUUR. 
December 13th. 

Of all the places in the whole world I most wished to 
visit Groote Schuur. It is one of the regrets of my 
life I never met the man whose home I visited to-day. 
I had longed so much to see the setting of this 
Imperial jewel that I almost feared lest realisation 
should fall below anticipation. But I was now 
perfectly satisfied. Scott has not left the impress of 
his personality more deeply upon Abbotsford than 
Cecil Rhodes has left his on Groote Schuur. What 
a charm he seemed to have exercised over everyone ! 
I had a long talk yesterday with Jan Hofmeyr, the 
man whom Garrett called the Parnell of South Africa. 
It was very touching to hear his tribute to his 
dead friend—for death seems to have united those 
whom the Raid had severed. I was glad to hear 
from his own lips that he had sent to Rhodes on his 
deathbed a last greeting. “To Cecil Rhodes, Cape 
Town ”—-so the cable ran.—* God be with you.—Jan 
Hofmeyr, Naples.” It ought to have reached him 
two days before he passed into that other world which 
seems so far and yet is so near that to-day I almost 
fancied I could hear his footstep on his stoep. 


Str GorDON SprIGc. 
December 15th. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg is a regular brick. He is the 
first Colonial Premier I have interviewed excepting 
Mr. Seddon, and Mr. Seddon is such a bounder he 
hardly counts. Sir Gordon was as nice as could be. 
He is naturally not a little pleased at his brilliant victory 
over Lord Milner. He feels, I think, something like 
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David when he saw Goliath topple over with the 
stone in his forehead. But Goliath’s head is still on 
his shoulders—perhaps J. C. will cut it off. I asked 
him what was most wanted in South Africa. “ Patience,” 
he said, “only patience.” Things are going very well, 
but there is very little of that valuable commodity 
about. The Loyalists are imagining that Mr. 
Chamberlain when he comes has a rod in pickle for 
Sprigg. I should not be surprised if the rod was for 
somebody else. The Bond is backing Sprigg as it 
formerly backed Rhodes, and with the country folk 
supporting him he need not worry much about the 
screamers of the towns. 


{THE AFRIKANDER WOMEN. 
December 17th. 

I have just come from a long talk with Madame 
Koopmans de Wet. What a magnificent soul! If 
only she had been in Jan Hofmeyr’s place, and 
Olive Schreiner had replaced her brother M.P., there 
would have been no war. ‘These women make me 
feel prouder than ever of my own sex. I hore to meet 
Olive Schreiner soon. Hers was the only pen that 
told the truth before the war. And of all the poli- 
tical people I have met here there is no man 
among them all who can compare with Madame 
Koopmans de Wet. What serenity of faith; what 
perspicacity of judgment! Her house is like a dry 
goods store. Bales of merchandise cumber every 
passage, and are piled up in every room. They have 
been sent to her from all parts of the world for the 
relief of the Boer women and children ; and would 
you believe it, the ‘authorities will not let them cross 
the frontier of the new Colonies until they have paid 
import duties! What imbeciles! At first they would 
not let them go because the railways were blocked. 
Then they insisted that the distribution must be in 
the hands of the military authorities—who would 
have given them to hands-uppers and National Scouts. 
And now they raise this miserable excuse about the 
duties. I cannot help thinking that Joe will make 
short work of all this foolery. 

AMONG THE VULTURES ON THE VELDT. 
ON THE RAILWAY TO JOHANNESBURG. 
Christmas Eve. 

Who was it talked about making a desolation and 
calling it peace? Here inthe former garden of South 
Africa I am in a desert strewn with the bones of 
horses and oxen, among which wander a pitiful mob 
of scarecrow animals, spavined horses, lamed oxen, 
starving mules, cropping where they can the scanty and 
wiry herbage. Scarecrows did I call them? They 
might scare crows; they do not scare, they attract 
the vultures. Oh!; these horrible birds—Asvogels 
they call them—how they wait for their prey! I saw 
one noble steed, whose head showed the quality of his 
breed, stagger and fall as the train crawled by. And 
before he had stretched his length these unclean 
scavengers of the veldt were pecking at his eyes. 
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Poor brutes! What have they. done to be thus used 
and flung away? Why can somebody not put them 
out of their pain? 


TAKING IT OuT OF THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Christmas Day. 

The ruins of the Boer homesteads can be seen on 
either side of the line. Nota house seems to have been 
left standing. My fellow-passenger talked about it ina 
way that made my blood boil. He rather boasted of 
the fact that for a hundred miles south of the Rand 
the country isan absolute wilderness. ‘ We had to do 
it,” he said. ‘‘ We'd got it so hot at Spion Kop, Nichol- 
son’s Nek, Colenso and Magersfontein, we had to pay 


. them out somewhere. So we let Tommy loose on the 


farms, and he gave them Hell! I tell you that hun- 
dred-mile sweeping hurricane of flame and furious 
vengeance, when not one home was spared nor a 
single farmstead saved from burning, was the most 
terrible spectacle in the war. And serve. the beggars 
right !” 

What cowards and curs some men are! He never 
seemed to think it was anything but a glorious way of 
wiping out the memory of defeat and disgrace by 
giving the women “ Hell.” What things some men 
are ! 

LorD MILNER. 


JOHANNESBURG, December 28¢h. 

Here in the Golden City at last. And I have seen 
Lord Milner. What a pity it is he was not married. 
It is the bachelors who have wrecked South Africa— 
Milner, Rhodes, Jameson, Metcalf—never a wife 
among the lot. I should think Milner would not be 
a bad husband. He was very nice to me anyhow, 
although he looked horribly fagged and wearied. He 
looks ten years older than he did in the last portrait 
he had taken before he left London. No wonder. 
He has been riding about among the scenes of deso- 
lation which his war has left. The country has indeed 
been awfully swept, he told me, but he tries to make 
believe all will come right. I gathered from what he 
said that he was not over well pleased with the people 
of Johannesburg. They don’t like to be taxed, he 
says, and they’ve got to be. And they want to 
scupper him, he thinks, and he doesn’t mean to let 
them. What is quite plain to me is that Milner wants 
a long rest. His nerves are wearing thin, and he will 
break down if he does not get a change. 


GENERAL Borua. 

. New Year's Eve. 

Good news to-day from England. General Botha 
is coming back to South Africa to co-operate in good 
earnest with Mr. Chamberlain. There is the question 
of the Orphans of the War. Lord Milner’s idea, they 
say, is to put the kiddies into huge institutions ; and 
against this the Generals, and indeed all the Boers, are 
up in arms—and quite right too. But the odd thing 
is that Mr. Chamberlain is said to be of their way of 
thinking. And when he comes he will help the Generals 


to get the orphans boarded out. They say both Botha 
and Delarey are to be on the Executive Council of the 
Transvaal Colony. From what ‘little I: have seen of 
the Johannesburgers, the Government will do’ well 
to enlist as many Boer recruits as possible. For 
the Rand is impatient of military rule, and Abe 
Bailey says that two weeks is about.as long a time as 
any white man can. stand Crown Colony Govern- 
ment, rhe 

THE APPROACH OF JOE. 


' Neti Year's Day. 

It is New Year's Eve. My heart is at Rockstone 
Hall, but my mortal body is in’ Johannesburg, much 
to its discontent. How well I remember last New 
Year’s Eve! It was the Red Letter Day of my life. 
He will be there now with all the clan, and I—alas !—— 
He will see my vacant chair. But I’ve got to win my 
spurs, and I think Joe’s visit’ will give me a great 
chance. For J. C. is going to astonish some people, 
or I am very much mistaken. The papers are full of 
his reception in Natal—his speeches, his interviews. 
If they leave anything‘of him by the ‘time he gets to 
Volksrust, I mean to have a try for the great man. 
For he is a great man, even if he is not'a good one, 
and he is ’cute enough to see that his winning card is 
the sturdy and prolific Boer. One sentence in his 
speech at Pietermaritzburg made many people here 
open their eyes very wide. He is reported to have 
urged the Boers to bring about the same state of affairs 
as now existed in the relationship of English and 
Scotch. “ This was the desired consummation in South 
Africa, and he who hinders it is a traitor to his country 
and an enemy of the prosperity of South Africa.” 
What does this mean? ‘The loyalists are bewildered. 
With cause. As one said to me just now, “ Why did 
we fight this war if the Boers are to be to us what the 
Scotch are to the English? The Scotch boss the 
English, and if the Boers are to boss the British, what 
was the war for?” On the whole, I incline to believe 
that the first Premier of Federated South Africa who 
will occupy Groote Schuur will be a Dutchman. But 
we are starting for Volksrust, and I must stop. 





CHAPTER V.—DROUGHT AND DEATH IN 
THE NEVER NEVER COUNTRY. 


On Sylvan Station, when Marion Gordon (now 
Mrs. Richard Penryn) woke from an uneasy sleep, 
the sun had already risen in a sky like the bloom on 
red hot steel. The hills panted in their tones of 
fiery crimson «and scarlet, the level of the plain 
seemed spread with blood. All the bush creatures, 
great and small, gaped in the awful heat of the 
summer dawn. Dingoe and kangaroo rat, kangaroo 
and bandicoot, emu and kingfisher—all alike were 
perishing for water. Round every gigantic bole of 
stringy bark or blackbutt lay piles of gorgeously- 
feathered parrots and shabby little companies of 
minahs. There was no shade from the blazing sun, 
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for the tall gums which stood along the edge of the 
grassless plain, white and motionless, had their little 
sabre-shaped leaves twisted into copper-coloured 
spirals by the heat... The earth looked as if it had 
been passed through a burning, fiery furnace, and all 
things stood as they had been consumed, calcined 
and barren. 

All along the plain and on the bank of the dried- 
up creek smouldered little fires, from which came, 
wafted on the slowly moving morning airs, a pungent 
horrible sweetness, the odour of death and corruption, 
for those fires were lighted over those of Dick 
Penryn’s stock that had died, in the last week of thirst 
and hunger. Sylvan Station covers many a wide 
mile, but you might have counted those little fires as 
far as eye could see. ‘The red sunlight straggled 
across the creek bed and struck on what looked like 
some monstrous growth in the crackling clay. ‘They 
were the horns of five thousand blood-cattle, the best 
on the Condamine,, and the pride of Dick Penryn’s 
heart. Mad with thirst, they had rushed down from 
the hills into the soft muddy bed of the creek, greedily 
swallowing the wet mud in their frantic craving 
for water. Not one of them came out alive. There 
they were held in the deep mud, too exhausted 
by hunger and thirst to struggle out again, 
and there they died, their gaunt heads tossed 
to the brazen sky, their piteous brute mouths 
making that horrible dull moaning, which those 
who have once heard it cannot forget—the cry 
of the cattle dying of thirst. For a week of scorching 
nights and burning, days Marion Penryn listened to 
that sound, and all the while her little girl cried too. 
When the week ended the cattle had ceased to moan 
and the baby was asleep, and in her heart Marion 
was crying instead, and the burden of her cry was, 
“Why standest Thou so far off, O Lord?” for 
Marion was young, and she had fought with Death 
for the life of her youngest born. ‘That was at the 
beginning of the drought, and the drought has lasted 
for five years. 

For five years no drop of rain has fallen on Sylvan 
Station. It is a dry and barren land where no water 
is. The garden Dick made for her is dead, the 
passion-vines hang like dirty ropes around the cracked 
and splintering veranda posts. ‘The cultivation paddock 
is as hard and bare as a macadamised road. ‘The plain 
is like a level of ochre-coloured metal; there is not 
anywhere under the blinding sky one smallest 
blade of green, or flower, or leaf, and of all their fat 
flocks and mighty herds there is but the feeble rem- 
nant which creeps weakly round the stockyard. These 
will go too, for the teams that were bringing up fodder 
to Sylvan Station have foundered in She-oak Desert, 
and their bones lie bleaching beside the longed-for 
stores on the drifting sands. Silence—awful, imper- 
meable, brooding silence—lies over the waking land 
when Dick Penryn comes from the house and draws 
a little water carefully from the last of their tanks. He 
seems an intruder on the terrible solitude of the earth. 





Dick’s kind eyes look strained and weary in his hand- 
some, well-bred face, for he has been watching all 
night by the side of his little sop, while Marion slept 
from utter exhaustion. Marion, the refined and cul- 
tured girl whom he married from Rockstone Hall 
seven years ago, had been for three years. the house- 
hold drudge on the station, cheerfully doing the 
hardest and most difficult tasks, with no hand to 
help her and no neighbour nearer than Corri- 
bindi, whose luck has been their own, as_ has 
been that of every pastoralist on the Condamine— 
continual loss, slow starvation, ultimate death to all 
their flocks and herds, and to many of the little 
children. Delicate children cannot live long on 
maize-meal damper and treacle, and these have been 
the sole food on many stations for more months than 
they care to remember. 

Dick Penryn looks out on the incredible blue of 
the hills, where the bush fires creep in wavering lines, 
and the smoke of his sacrifices curl up from the 
coppery plains. Then his eye takes in the lessened 
number of tan-coloured sheep, that huddle along the 
slab fence of the stockyard, and he sighs wearily. 

Grimes, the stockman, comes out to meet him, his 
cabbage-tree hat pressed down to shade his leathern 
face. ‘‘ Mornin’, Boss,” he says, in the monotonous 
quiet voice of the bushman ; “ how’s the kiddie ?” 

Dick shakes his head. “Bad,” he replies curtly. 
“ Grimes, do you think it will ever rain again?” 

Grimes looks upwards from beneath the broken 
brim of his hat, and down on the bare earth. “ Don’t 
look like it, Boss,” he says resignedly. ‘Them 
shorthorns,” 

“Well?” Dick wheels round and looks at him 
inquiringly. 

“ ‘They’re pretty sick—come and look at ’em.” 

They cross the paddock together and enter the 
wool-shed, where the last of a valuable herd of 
pedigree cattle are lying on the scattered sacking ; 
they are opening and closing their mouths, gaping 
horribly, and moaning. They had been feeding 
the starving creatures some months since on boiled 
prickly pear, and they had rushed it before it was 
prepared, and eaten it. Each flat, luscious section 
of the prickly pear is covered with little bunches of 
tiny glass-like needles; these had penetrated tongue 
and palate and throat as the thirst-driven cattle 
chewed them. Now their mouths are one mass 
of suppurating sores, dreadful to look upon. ‘The 
beasts are in torment. Agony unspeakable looks out 
of their dim eyes, their bones project sharply under 
the loose hides, their knees are too feeble to support 
them, yet their sufferings will not allow them to lie 
still. 

Dick regards them with a swelling heart. Truly 
“the Almighty has a down on him.” These cattle were 
his hope for the future ; but he isa merciful man. He 
cannot alleviate their agonies, but he will end them. 

‘Shoot the lot!” he says quietly, turning to Grimes. 
“Tt’s quicker than butchering.” 
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’ Grimes nods, and takes possession of the billy-can. 

“T’]] make the tea,” he remarks. “It'll save the 
missus leavin’ the kiddie.” 

As they walk back to the house a little breeze comes 
off the plain, making their brains swim and nostrils 
tingle with the loathsome odour of corruption it brings. 
The heat rises in dancing waves off the earth and 
quivers to and fro in the blinding sun and in the 
illimitable vista before them; the mirage shimmers 
in mocking beauty, cool waters, green meads, and 
shadowing palms; the dust swirls round it in the 
wind, and the smoke rises here and there in its illusory 
waters, 

Grimes waves a hand towards it. 

“That’s Australia all right,” he says grimly, 
“just illusion! This day, four year past, we mus- 
tered, Boss—it took twenty-seven of us—seven 
hundred thousand sheep an’ two thousand cattle. 
Now, there’s me an’ you an’ fifty bran-an’-treacle-fed 
sheep—them shorthorns don’t count. Come to think 
yf it, though, we're better off nor Gunda, where they’ve 
saved neither horn nor fleece out of three hundred 
thousand sheep an’ nigh as many cattle as our- 
selves,” 

Dick gloomily assented. Ruin was pretty generally 
distributed ; he could not grumble at his lot. Grimes 
blew up the smouldering sandal-wood log on the 
kitchen hearth, and Dick went into the sick-room, 
leaving him to make breakfast. 

Marion was fanning the child through the mosquito 
curtain as he lay babbling weakly of a creek and 
water-lilies. Dick looked at him with dim eyes—the 
little wasted figure, the pale face and great brown 
eyes, and the pure brow with its loose silky curls 
fluttering in the current of air from the fan, were all 
so inexpressibly dear to him. The child was wander- 
ing by green pastures already ; soon he would be gone 
beyond their reach. ‘Some for mother, and some 
for Dad. Sissie,” murmured the pallid lips, “look ! 
look at the beautiful flowers.” Dick left the room 
abruptly and came back with Marion’s tea and a 
section of tough maize-meal bread made in the ashes. 

Marion smiled up at him wanly. “ He is a little 
better,” she whispered. 

Something seemed to clutch Dick by the throat as 
he answered, “ Yes, dear; he is better.” ‘ Presently,” 
he told himself, “the boy will be well and will suffer 
no more.” 

When he went out again a wretchedly thin horse 
was standing by the veranda, and its owner came 
forward to meet him. It was his nearest neighbour, 
whose station was some ninety miles away. Dick had 
not seen him for three years. 

“I’m almost afraid to speak to you, Dick,” said 
Gore of Cooribindi. “I’m so broke up. Sina, my 
wife Sina, has been pretty queer all the month. She’s 
expecting her baby, you know, and now she’s taken to 
crying and wants to see another woman ; she hasn’t 
seen one since the blacks went off two years ago, and 
she talks of our two children as if they were alive. 
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My word! it makes me creep all over. If Marion 
would come over till the trouble’s past.” He stood 
awkwardly on the cracking veranda floor, tapping his 
teeth nervously with the handle of his whip, a pitiful 
figure, ragged and anxious. ; 

“ Who's with her?” inquired Dick. 

“Old Traddle, the shepherd,” replied Gore. 

Dick thoughtfully regarded him for a little time, his 
brows knitted painfully. “Wait a bit,” he said 
brokenly ; “ Marion’s in trouble too. Little Frank ” 

Gore nodded comprehendingly, and sank on a 
battered chair. No need to give any details. He 
understood. 

They sat in silence till near noon, when Dick went 
on tip-toe into his wife’s room. She was sitting 
between the two open French windows in her low 
rocking-chair, with the little boy clasped in her arms, 
swaying backwards and forwards, with one tiny 
emaciated hand pressed tightly to her white lips. 
The other baby hand, greyly white, with the fingers 
pathetically outspread, was moving limply to and fro 
with her movement; the little feet, mere skin and bone, 
swung on the faded cotton of her dress. No need for 
Dick to speak, her face told him all. He turned and 
pressed his face against the canvas-covered wall 
while the low chair creaked on. Mother-like, Marion 
was still fighting Death with all the grim tenacity of 
the Gordon breed, though Death had gathered up the 
little son and carried him to green pastures and 
pleasant waters far beyond where mortal feet could 
follow. 

Her voice came to Dick’s ears in a strained whisper. 

“Do not say it,” she said desperately. “ Do not dare 
to say it—yet—just yet !” 

Dick’s mind presented to him a dreadful fear. He 
went up and laid a caressing hand on her dull hair. 

“ Marion,” he began huskily, “ the boy is at ease now 
—try to think of Sina Gore, she’s quite alone on the 
station, and her baby is coming soon. She wants to 
see you.” 

Marion shook her head impatiently. What was any 
sorrow to hers? But Dick knew it would be all right. 
He left her, and curtly told Grimes to come with him 
and dig. 

They dug another little grave within the slab en- 
closure on the creek bank, dug with pick and shovel, 
for the earth was hard as metal, and while they 
worked Grimes sprang suddenly up and rushed into 
the creek. bed. 

“God A’mighty !” he exclaimed as he returned with 
a hatful of pebbles, “ but I do hate ’em crows! D—n 
"em! Look at ’em sittin’ along the fence !” 

The line of funereal-looking birds fluttered a few 
paces away and settled down again. Grimes, with a 
working mouth, resumed his sad labours. 

The interminable hours of blazing afternoon passed 
slowly by ; presently a faint call came from the inner 
room, and Dick went to his wife. She was still sitting 
in the rocking-chair with the child in her arms, her face 
drawn and aged. Dick stooped and kissed her, and, 
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taking the little still figure, he laid it on the bed, while 
he talked to her as if she too were a little child, and 
stroked her faded hair the while. Then he took the soft 
sheet and folded it round his son, and they said fare- 
well to the child of their hearts together without 
tears—for their sorrow was too deep—and calmly, for 
they knew he was beyond privations and want such as 
their own. 

“If I could have kept him!” exclaimed Marion 
drearily. ‘My little son!” She brushed back the 
silky curls off the baby brow, and gently drew up the 
sheet. Death and parting follow soon on each other 
in the terrible Australian heat, and the little lad must 
be laid beside his sister at sundown. 

The sky looked like polished brass as the little 
company went out to the creek bank, Dick carrying 
the sheeted figure in his arms. The sun was a mass 
of molten copper. The air scorched the nostrils as 
it was breathed. The silence pressed down on the 
senses like impending calamity, horrible, near, and 
overwhelming. Suddenly, as they climbed to the 
bank, Grimes caught Dick’s arm and pulled him 
down. ‘“ Down, Missus!” he called to Marion, and 
as he spoke a gigantic pillar of dust came whirling 
and gyrating along the level of the plain, moving 
with incredible swiftness, sweeping everything off the 
earth in whirling circles as it came. The wind which 
carried it blistered their faces and hands as they 
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sank down hiding their faces in their clothes. 
Dick with his dead son in his arms crouched 
near his wife, and Grimes tried to cover her 
with his patched coat. For a few minutes they 
were enveloped in a cloud of thick, evil-smelling dust, 
breathing unspeakable filth into their lungs, almost 
suffocated. It passed at last leaving them blinded 
and blistered, tingling from head to foot in nervous 
terror, and parched with intolerable thirst. They 
tottered along to the little enclosure and laid the 
child in his narrow bed, Dick reading the service from 
a tattered prayer-book, while Marion knelt in frozen 
silence, and Grimes and Gore stood bareheaded under 
a sky filled with whirling lightnings and heaped with 
livid, greenish cloud. 

The two horses were led out afterwards and saddled. 

“We must get you over to Sina as soon as pos- 
sible,” said Dick, as he put his wife up, “but the 
horses can’t do much. Grimes, have a look at the 
sheep before you turn in.” 

Grimes stolidly nodded as they rode away, and 
went at once to the stockyard fence. He turned over 
one after the other of the patient woolly creatures. 

“God help us all!” he said aloud to the brooding 
silence, “ but this is a cruel world!” There was but 
a sorry few out of the fifty, for thirty-seven had 
perished in the sand-storm, and yet no rain came up 
the brazen sky. 








CAN THE WEATHER BE FORETOLD? 


IF all the statements and statistics contained in 
“ Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena” (by William 
Digby, C.I.E., Hutchinson and Co., 370 pp.) can be sub- 
stantiated we are on the eve of a revolution in our daily 
lives as complete and startling as would result in our 
spiritual lives if we were suddenly to discover what lies 
beyond the grave. A review of Mr. Digby’s book would 
need a dozen pages for the complete exposition of the 
astonishing discoveries which it describes. But briefly 
put, the gist of the book is this: that a new system of 
meteorology has been discovered which enables us from 
this day forth to predict an indefinite time in advance 
with almost absolute certainty, not only the coming of 
volcanic eruptions and other convulsions of nature, but 
the condition of the weather on any day in any year. 
This discovery is not Mr. Digby’s own. It is the work 
of Mr. Hugh Clements, who has devoted twenty-five years 
to elaborating his discovery. Hitherto meteorologists 
have stoutly denied that the changes of the 
moon have any appreciable effect upon the weather. 
Mr. Digby declares that the real factors which con- 
trol the weather are the motions of the moon and 
sun, which produce tides in air as in water; and 
as it is possible to calculate the exact position of the 
moon a year ahead, so it is possible to calculate the 
weather which results from that position. It is the 
tangential pull of the moon exercised upon the earth 
which produces those variations in pressure, or atmo- 
spheric tides, which we call weather. The tides of*the 
atmosphere, with their resultant storm and calm, are 
more surely and accurately predictable than the tides of 
the ocean and their rise and fall in various parts of the 
world, 


HOW TO PREDICT THE WEATHER. 


The conjunction of sun and moon at an angle of forty- 
five degrees above any part of the earth causes the part 
under the influence to become subject to a great pull 
which lifts a large portion of the atmosphere from the 
earth’s surface, reducing pressure thereon. Such a con- 
junction not only causes weather changes by reducing 
pressure, but by relieving the pressure on the surface 
of the earth enables volcanic energy to break out 
at weak points. The eruptions last summer in the 
West Indies took place precisely under these con- 
ditions. Weather, however, which is a permanent 
factor in all human plans, is more important from the 
practical point of view than volcanic convulsions ; and it 
is therefore from the weather point of view that Mr. Digby’s 
book is most important. Whether his thesis is scien- 
tifically tenable is a matter for science. But his 
evidence that weather has been accurately predicted long 
in advance by the Clements method is, if accurate, abso- 
lutely convincing. He publishes a great collection of 
tables, diagrams of predicted pressure and actual pressure, 
and in every case the prediction is fulfilled. To 
practise this system on a large scale all that is needed 
is a staff of computators for each locality ; and the result, 
in Mr. Digby’s words, would be the saving from death by 
famine of millions of British subjects in India, measures 
to prepare against drought in Australia, and an improve- 
ment of agriculture all over the world. 

If the tables of predictions made in advance cannot 
be substantiated, the whole system falls to the ground ; 
if they can, no scientific objection based on any inherent 
improbability of the theory is of the slightest value. 
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_THE RESULTS OF THE MOSELEY COMMISSION. 
SINCE the last instalment of “‘ Wake Up! John Bull” 

was published, the movement has attained a definite 

stage in its progress by the conclusion of the labours of 


- the Commission organised by Mr. Alfred Moseley for the 


purpose of investigating the industrial and social condi- 
tions of the United States. On December 21st Mr. 
Alfred Moseley landed in England; and now nothing 
remains but the preparation of his report, which it is 
expected will be ready within a few weeks. Meantime 
the salient features of American industrialism as revealed 
to the Commission have been widely reported on and 
commented on by the correspondents who accompanied 
Mr. Moseley’s twenty-three commissioners on their tour. 
Collation of these scattered sources shows that there is by 
no means complete agreement in regard to details. But 
the broad outlines of the factors which constitute Ameri- 
can superiority are not disputed, and they confirm much 
of the criticism from various sources which has been 
focussed in this Supplement during the past year. 
A BRITISH CIVIC FEDERATION. 

One of the first results of the tour is likely to be the 
organisation in England of a body similar in object to the 
National Civic Federation of America. The delegates 
investigated thoroughly the work of this body, and as the 
result of their investigations they passed unanimously on 
November 30th a resolution declaring that it would be a 
benefit both to employers and employed if a similar 
organisation were to be established in Great Britain. 
Such an organisation would not in any way interfere 
with the bodies which already exist for mediation and 
conciliation in the Board of Trade, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, or the Trade Conciliation Boards, But it would fulfil 
the same functions as the American Civic Federation, 
making it its duty to get information of the first signs of 
impending trouble ; and in the early stages of a dispute 
to step in for the purpose of bringing the parties together 
at a Round Table Conference before any breach had 
taken place. It is plain that if a British Civic Federation 
is established, the Moseley Commission will have fulfilled 
its purpose even if it should fail in its efforts to lead, by 
means of disseminating information, the British manufac- 
turer and worker to the high level attained by their 
cousins in the United States. 

THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM SUPERIOR. 

The superiority of the American industrial system 
seems to have been established beyond doubt. “Mr. 
Moseley,” we are told in the summary published in the 
Times of December 22nd, “was emphatic in his opinion 
as to the superiority of the American workmen over 
British workmen. They worked harder, and were better 
trained and educated.” Of this all-round superior effici- 
ency a high wages standard seems to be both cause and 
effect. The hours of labour in America are on the whole 
considerably higher than those in Great Britain, but the 
productiveness of the workmen and the wages they earn 
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are higher beyond all proportion. The New York brick- 
layer is paid 17s, a day, but he lays about three times 
as many bricks as the English bricklayer. In the Fall 
River district there are weavers who earn £4 a week, 
but they look after twenty automatic looms, The piece- 
work system, which is more common in America than 
here, results in higher wages and greater output. A 
boot-welter will earn as much as £1 a day ; and in many 
factories even boy employés, who are engaged in 
sweeping the floors, are never paid less than 24s, a week. 


UP-TO-DATE MACHINERY, 


As the American manufacturer works his men harder 
and pays them more liberally, so he is merciless with his 
machinery, and renews it whenever the slightest increase 
in efficiency can be gained by doing so. So rapid is the 
change in appliances that one manufacturer explained his 
willingness to show the delegates the secrets of his 
machines by saying that before we had time to copy 
them he would have discarded them in favour of new 
machinery. A Daily Chronicle correspondent who 
travelled for a fortnight with the delegates gives similar 
evidence. In one works, he says, they were erecting a 
piece of machinery at a cost of 250,000 dols., when one 
of the engineers engaged on the job had an inspiration 
which led him to invent a still better machine, which 
would do 30 per cent. more work at the same cost. The 
new machinery was instantly sacrificed, and in three 
months the later invention took its place. The American 
workman takes to these changes naturally. The /7mes 
correspondent mentions that one American workman will 
mind two, three, four, or even eight machine tools. A 
British manufacturer who bought one of the latest Amerj- 
can machine tools on being asked by the maker how it 
worked, replied, “I can’t tell you; the Union has not 
allowed me to use the machine for an hour.” 


THE TEMPERATE AMERICAN, 


In general, Mr. Moseley’s delegates seem to have 
collected overwhelming evidence to establish the superior 
education, social condition, and material well-being of 
the American workman. His sobriety is in his favour. 
He drinks coffee, not intoxicants, with his mid-day 
meal ; and, indeed, some manufacturers forbid drinking 
altogether during the day. It is mentioned incidentally 
that employers find that beer in particular has a bad 
effect upon the working capacity of their hands. Statistics 
show that the American workman consumes less than 
half the pure alcohol consumed by the British workman. 
It is, however, in the organisation of industry that the 
Americans seem to triumph most of all. 

The American manufacturer gives his work constant 
personal supervision, and selects his partners not because 
they happen to be his relatives, but because he knows 
they have mastered the details of the industry concerned. 
The son of a wealthy man is expected to enter his father’s 
office as a clerk, and work his way up, studying both the 
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business and the ways of the employés. Great attention 
is paid to studying the individual employé. The 7zmes 
Special Correspondent mentions one factory which was 
visited in which a debtor and creditor account is kept for 
every man engaged, both his good and bad qualities 
being put on record, while in others there is a special 
labour department which in the case of a dismissal acts 
as a court of revision, and uses the record of the work- 
man’s past in order to enable it to finally decide his case. 
The American workman is therefore rewarded according 
to his merits, and, this being so, the intelAgent and inven- 
tive have a better chance of rising in the social scale. 


SYSTEM IN LABOUR. 


Order and system are the American manufacturer’s 
first law. The division of labour is carried to extremes, 
and every operation is simplified and subdivided as much 
as possible. Work is never interrupted through lack of 
material or through earlier operations not being finished 
in time ; and skilled workmen are never allowed to waste 
their time in running about to fetch material or tools 
when such labour can be performed by boys. In Cleve- 
land organisation has been carried so far that the cost of 
unloading iron-ore from ship to quay was reduced in 
a few years from 25 cents a ton to 7 cents a ton. 

Employer and workman are in closer relations than in 
England ; the employer is always accessible, and an 
employé’s zeal and intelligence are always made profit- 
able both to himself and to his master. In one big 
department store in Chicago visited by Mr. Moseley’s 
Commission, where there are over 7,000 employés, a 
small reward in moncy is given to anyone who makes a 
reasonable criticism, who suggests some practical rear- 
rangement, or points out some mistake in any advertise- 
ment issued by the firm. The reward is paid whether 
the proposed arrangement is acted upon or not. Finally, 
the American employer looks after his workmen, and 
regards it as his first duty to see that they are well fed 
and well clothed. The general conclusion seems to be 
that in the United States the essential community of the 
interests of both parties is better recognised than in 
England. 

THE VALUE OF THE REPORT. 

All this is very much what we have heard already innu- 
merable times. But that rather enhances its value, as 
now, for the first time, we have a thorough and scientific 
investigation confirming the scattered statements of 
casual observers. It must not be supposed, however, 
that everything in America is better than in England. 
The bad effect of the universal system of “hustling” is 
commented on by more than one observer. The Daily 
Chronicle correspondent, already quoted, thinks the 
Americans are going at a pace which must, sooner or 
later, be stayed. He observes a superiority in British 
physique. It is very rare to see middle-aged Americans 
engaged in industry, except out of doors. Ca’ canny 
also is not unknown in American industry ; and, 
according to the Z7?mes correspondent, it is increas- 
ing, the form which it takes being the refusal of 
the workman to work his machine up to its full capa- 
city. In piece-work the American Unions sometimes fix 
a maximum output, which must not be exceeded by the 
individual member under penalty of fine and expulsion. 
But on the whole there seems to be no doubt as to the 
better quality both of the American manufacturer and the 
American workman ; and if Mr. Moseley’s Report agrees 
in all respects with the summaries of the correspondents 
who accompanied him, the need for waking up John Bull 
will have been established more firmly than ever, 
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IS BRITISH COMMERCE ON THE DECLINE? 

AN OPTIMIST REPLY BY A BRITISH WORKMAN. 

I aM glad to begin the New Year’s Supplement 
“Wake Up! John Bull” with a summary of a very 
cheery, well-written statement by an optimist. It will help 
us to begin the New Year with cheerful confidence in 
ourselves, although it is to be hoped that it will not have 
the mischievous effect of leading John Bull to go off to 
sleep again. In the September number of the Fortnightly 
Review Mr. J. Holt Schooling addressed an “ Open 
Letter to the Working Men of Great Britain.” To this 
“A British Workman” replies in the new number of the 
Fortnightly, and in the course of half-a-dozen pages puts 
the counter case to Mr. Schooling very effectively. The 
** British Workman ” begins by traversing Mr. Schooling’s 
assertion that British trade is on the decline. He replies 
that we have every confidence that British commerce is 
not on the decline. In support of this assertion he quotes 
from the official statistics the figures relating to exports 
of hardware and cutlery, industries which have been 
subjected to the most constant competition :— 

For the first nine months of the year 1900 our exports of hard- 
ware were valued at £1, 109,052, for the same period of the year 
1901 the value was £1,058,673, while the figures given for the 
first nine months of the present year show exports of hardware 
amounting to £1,126,406. 

The figures given for the same periods for exports of cutlery 
are as follows :—In the year 1900 the value was £467,168 ; in 
1901, £464,559; and in 1902, £479,440. 

HAVE BRITISH WORKMEN LOST INTEREST ? 

The returns for shipbuilding are even more remarkable, 
for in the last three years the increase of the tonnage of 
ships built over the tonnage of the last three years of the 
previous ten was 984,726 tons, or more than the total 
tonnage built in 1888, The export of steam engines 
shows an increase this year of 14 per cent. over the nine 
months’ exports of 1900, and 12 per cent. more than the 
exports of 1go1. If British trade is falling off, the “ British 
Workman ” contends that it is not to be explained by any 
diminution of energy among his fellows. In support of 
this he gives some remarkable statistics. In 1895 the 
average output of coal was 270 tons per man per year. 
In 1896 it rose to 282 tons per man per year. 
The “ British Workman” admits, however, that there may 
be something in the accusation in relation to other 
workers, for he asserts that the worker has lost interest in 
his work because specialisation has reduced him from 
the position of a skilled artisan to that of a mere human 
machine. Supervision has been increased of late by 25 
per cent., and it has often been of a kind which has 
increased the distaste of the workman for labour. Never- 
theless, with all his faults, says this writer, there is no 
workman so reliable, so capable, or so energetic as the 
Britisher. 

WHY WE LOSE GROUND. 

Why, then, is John Bull losing ground in the neutral 
markets? Because, says the “ British Workman,” what 
with mining rights and royalties, preferential railway 
rates and shipping rates, and other grievances, John 
Bull’s position is that of the scratch man in a sprint 
handicap. He then quotes figures which Sir Christopher 
Furness has also quoted as to the exceedingly heavy 
royalties charged on pig-iron in England and Scotland 
as compared with foreign countries. The railways, he 
says, cost £42,000 per mile in Great Britain as against 
£13,000 in the United States and £21,000 in Germany. 
The cause of this was that the railways had to 
pay in England so much for the land that the 
cost of construction was double and treble that 
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elsewhere. An Atlantic liner in a journey to America 
and back consumes 4,100 tons of coal. The royalties 
paid on this quantity equal £200, or more than the total 
wages paid to the crew. It requires £100 worth of labour 
to produce 600 tons of pig-iron. The royalty is about 
twice that sum, Put our mineral royalties on the same 


footing of those of Germany, and the result will astonish 
the world. Preferential railway rates also handicap the 
British producer. Finally, the “ British Workman” 
roundly denies that there is a particle of evidence to show 
that the British workman drinks twice as much intoxi- 
cants as the foreigner. 





THE UNITED STATES VERSUS EUROPE. 





, -EDITOR JOSIAH STRONG 
begins in the January num- 
ber of Success a series en- 
titled “Uncle Sam’s Talks 
about our Country,” the 
first article being entitled 
“America among the 
Nations,” It is illustrated by 
two maps, which are suffi- 
ciently eloquent to need no 
accompanying explanation. 

The moral for English- 
men, of course, is to accept 
with the best grace possible 
the mevitable process of 
Americanisation. 

At present it is to be 
feared that too many English- 
men continue their dear 
delusion that Anglo-Saxon 
unity can be obtained at a 
lower price. This idea is 
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aptly satirised by a carica- 
turist of the /rish World. 


The United States of Europe in the United States of America, 
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The Productive Area of the United States and the United Kingdom. 
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graphic outfit, with a receiver and recorder, and blank 
record-cylinders. He learns the pronunciation from 
records sent out from headquarters, and he talks his 
exercises back upon a cylinder, and sends them in for 
correction :— 

The student buys what is called a scholarship, cash down, or 
on the instalment plan (the cost for the course varies greatly, 
ranging from 15 dols, to 75 dols.), which entitles him to a 
complete course of instruction in the subject chosen. The first 
instruction paper is sent him, and a blank with printed questions 
for written recitations, and in some cases text-books; many 
schools issue instruction papers in the form of pamphlets which 
may be easily carried about. They contain lessons in the form 
of rules or condensed information or mathematical problems, 
which must be studied or memorised. When the student has 
reached the end of the section or lesson, he is expected to forward 
his recitation to the school; the questions answered in the 
examination papers are so arranged that the student must apply 
the knowledge acquired by studying the lesson preceding it. 

The “recitation ” is sent to the instructor of the school under 
whose particular branch it comes, is corrected by him not only 
from the technical standpoint but also for general style, gram- 
mar, penmanship, and composition, so that the work of the 
student is kept up to a high standard in every direction. 
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The Campaign Against the Trusts. 
THE New York American merrily pursues its campaign 
against the Trusts ; some of its cartoons in the Nursery 
Rhymes for Infant Industries are very clever. 




























John Bull and Partner. 


An Irish-American variant upon the cartoon in /’unch. 





EDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

IN the last fifteen years there has grown up in America 
a vast system of teaching by correspondence, which has 
become a recognised fact in the business world, and has 
given a great lift up to the whole body of wage-earners. 
Mr. Russell Doubleday contributes to a recent number of 
the World’s Work an account of how it is done, and his 
article contains much that may well be taken into con- ssienen bitieiiaidiioemmneen imine eee 
sideration by those who are interested in helping our Eating her prrseapaayanbats 20H. day: . 
people to improve their education. Public illustrated 
lectures supply general information, but not much that is 
specific. ‘Therefore, says Mr. Doubleday, instruction by 
correspondence was invented to round out the education 
of those who are imperfectly equipped and to develop 
trained workers on specialised lines. 

Instruction by correspondence, like other educational 
institutions, is a commercial enterprise, a matter of, 
investment, and not an endowment. Its importance is 
so generally recognised that many firms employing 
skilled labour encourage their men by offering corre- 
spondence school scholarships at reduced rates. All 
kinds of subjects are taught by these correspondence 
schools, and their leaders maintain that everything 
teachable can be taught by correspondence with the aid 
of modern ingenuity and modern devices. The first 
requisite is a determination to study by one’s self. If 
this determination is genuine and lasting, the instructors 
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New: York Amcerican.] (Copyright in England, C. Arthur Pearson. 


This is the Man with the Giant Purse, 
Whe bossed the entire universe, 
Except the Man of Muscle and Might 
Whose patience was exhausted quite ; 

Through the window beyond he’s in plain sight) 
Who shook up the Officer eo gh and slow, 
Who up and down his beat did g 
And firmly and faithfully pied A the Dough: 
That lay in the House the Trusts built. 


Fudge also lends a hand*in the fray, and America’s 


Tobacco Trust is one of the first to be attacked. 











Fudge.) [Dec. 6. 
It is about Hog-killing Time. 
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‘LONDON A GREAT VEIN OF RICH ORE. 
Mr. *YERKES’s VIEW. 

IN the January /d/er* Mr. Frank Fayant “quotes a 
remark of Mr. Yerkes to-a friend while looking down 
from a commanding: position on London, which remark 
might well wake up-some of the British capitalists to the 
gold mine they-have in the vast metropolis.- Mr. Yerkes. 
said :— s 

I eel like a'man who has been- {ramping through the moun- 
tains, and suddenly comes on a great vein of rich ore, and then 
trembles for‘fear a luckier prospector has staked out a claim 
before him. Here we are in the very centre of civilisation, and 
down. there’ in‘ thé: valley are five million: people waiting for 
somebody to give them something better than the antediluvian 
bus as a means of travel. I want to stake out a claim fight 
here. You may talk about golden opportunities in South Africa 
and America and Australia, and other far-away lands, but. right 
here before our eyes is an undertaking that dwarfs them alh 


careers eae" 

“THE ART OF VIOLIN-BOWING” is: a ¢manual for 
students by Paul Stoeving, and is published: by the Vin- 
cent Publishing Company (172 pp., 3s.). 

“GERMANY AND ITs TRADE,” by G: Ambrose Pogson 
(Harper Brothers. 174 pp.), may be regarded as another 


example of the services which are being rendered by the 


United States towards waking up John Bull. The book 


belongs to ‘‘ Harper’s International Commerce Series,” 


and if we refuse to study the mechanism of foreign trade 
at first hand, it'is' the next best thing to do so through 
the instrumentality of the American publisher, The first 
chapters contain a well-compressed summary of the 


present state of the German Empire as regards area, 


population, and government, after. which Mr. Pogson 
proceeds to give information as to the currency, weights 


and measures, railway system, postal system, imports 


and exports, consular service and commercial education. 
Finally, there is a-complete list of all duties under the 
existing tariff, with references, which make it easy to sec 
the changes proposed by the new tariff should it become 
law. 
ae ee 

“ THE ADMINISTRATION OF DEPENDENCIES,” by 
Alpheus H. Snow (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Gog pp., 15s. net). This book, described in its sub-title 

“A study of the evolution of the Federal Empire, with 
spétial reference to American Colonial Problems,” is in 
reality a defence of American’ Expansionism. The writer 
hardly touches upon the immediate questions raised by 
the acquisition of the Spanish colonies, but deals witl» 
questions of constitutional precedent and general prin- 
ciples. As the whole question for the United States. 
‘turns upon the constitutional repudiation of “taxation with- 
out representation,” Mr. Snow maintains that the Ameri- 
can Union is bound to no such principle, but is merely 
committed to the proposition that it cannot tax depen 
dencies by the action of its own legislative body acting 
according to its mere will. The United States must 
admit their power over their dependencies to be only a 
power of disposition, but this being so, it may adjudicate on 
the contributions of the different parts of the Empire, 
along with other matters of Imperial administration. Mr. 
Snow maintains that what the United States have done 
temporarily for Cuba they can do permanently elsewhere. 
But they cannot do so by blindly following the Constitu- 
tion. Only by following the example of other nations 
can they evolve what Mr. Snow calls the “unwritten 
constitution of the American Federal Empire.” 
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SOME LEADING PUBLICATIONS OF THE MONTH. 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Anderson, W. J. The Architecture of Greece and Rome 
Batsford) net 18/o 


Anstiz, J. ag wk Na of Common People ’...... Smith, Elder) net 10/6 
Burdett, Sir F B he Nursing Profession : : When and 

DR RRO an ansisnchasdosdsacdsesstenkpenion The Scientific Press) net 2/o 
Burton, W., F.C.S, A History and Description of English 

SIE, (0.22 hacci5 i: 5; iid adedaavdbekubiateues savivocsbunabahasloscks Cassell) 30/o 

Caw, J. L. ‘edited by). Seottish Portraits. Portfolio [. (Jack) net 21/o 
Chance, J. a The Lighthouse Work of Sir James 'Chance, 

RINE’ cotruasicdeba nated anoreiueiatsodsccnsendkbua diesen ‘Smith, Elder) net 5/o 
Digby, W. ye Law in Terrestrial Phenomena... eoseeee 
utchinson 

Dowson, H. B. Love and Life.........01...0ccsecsqecseresenees (Dent} net 3/6 


Corot and Millet......... 

‘Fhe Studio Office) net 5/o 
Groth, Dr. Lorentz Albert. The Potash Salts... Lombardy Press 
Holmes, C. J. Constable, and His Influence on Landscape 

NNN: sich aislipn ddd chad b<ideaden annsns cbbasbadinsacdeadeon Constable} net £5/5/o 
Leyland, J. Gardens Old and New. V ee 


Geffroy, Gustave, and Arsene Alexandre. 





Lizbreich, Dr. Oscar. Second Treatise on the Effects or 
Borax and Boric Acid on the Human System...(Churchill) 2/6 
Lascelles, Helen. Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. : His Life and Work’ 
Art Fournal Office 5/0 





Naegely, H. J. F. Millet and Rustic Art .«.....---.:00+... Stock) 3/6 
Nicholls, Rose Standish. English Pleasure Gardens .........-----+ 
Frowde) net 10/6 
permiio of the National Gallery of Seotiand, | with a preface 
By the Duke. of Argyll ...00+ssscoscosscesesssesssscaseoeee Arnold) net £10/10/o 
Roe, Fred. Ancient Coffers and Cupboards. “Their History 
and Descri a aMastueaincdadsesshedassssanescsestgapnaelions Methuen) net £3/3/0 
Rolland, R. ..- (Duckworth) net 2/o 









Ruskin on Pictures, Vol. 1. 
in Mr. Ruskin’s Collection 
Ruskin on Pictures. Vol. II. , Note 
MMMM cides cscSecsiss ais nohesesvs}<baveacavnekscepuasecacsesenssiends 
Sedgwick, W. Man’s Position in the Universe . 
Sherborn, A. Carolo Davies. Index Animalium 
Cambridge University Press) net 25/: 

Vanity Fair Album, 1902 ............ Kicsasibe Vanity Fair Office) £2/2; 
Whitman, Alfred. Valentine Green, British Mezzotinters 
: Bullen) net 21/o 


ional i and 





s 
Allen) net 
Allen) net 


7/6 
6/o 












FICTION. 
Atherton, Gertrude. The Splendid Idle Forties ......(Macmillan) 6/o 
Barnes, W.C. Potiphar’s Wife. ... Brown, Langman and Co.) net 2/6 
Burtt, J. A Deal in Diamonds Burtt) net 1/6 
Connor, Ralph. Glengarry Days............ Hodder and Stoughton) 6/o 
Cornford, L. Cope. The Last Buccaneer ............... {einemann) 6/o 
Cromarty, Deas. Lauder and Her Lovers.(Hodderand Stoughton) 6/o 
Dawson, A. idden Manna... --- Heinemann) 6/o 
Gleig, C. The Misfit Mantle..................... s.. Treherne) net 3/6 
Glyn, Elinor. Recollections of y eal Duckworth) net 6/o 


eeccsovccccccscconcesese Jartold 6/o 


Hodder, R. A Daughter of the 
‘lranslated by R. 


Jokai, Maurus. The Slaves of the Padishah. 





INL WidulinscdtehAsai' ies donbdadbtnbalada{oasoerahinasncacstonrens Jarrold) 6/o 
Loraine, H. The Master of Hadlowbarnes ................. Stock) 6/o 
Masson, Rosaline. Leslie Farquhab............:0::-:::0sc+cee+ Murray) 6/0 
Maupassant, Guy de. Pierre and Jean. ‘lranslated by the Karl 

of Crewe. (A Century of French Romance) -.-..-----. Heinemann) 7/6 


ohn Ermine of the bar? seen sane 
acmillan Co, 6 
Viele, H. K. The Inn of the Silver Moon ........-....++.-+ Murray) 2/6 
Woodgate, Major. The Unwritten Commandment 
Limpus, Baker and Co. 


Remington, Frederick. 


TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, AND SPORT. 
London in the Eighteenth Contury seeeseees 


Black) net 30/o 
BOPOES TOOIATA «.......000 soesessesccnrosccecerees Arnold) net 12/6 
On the Coast of Cathay and Cipango Forty 


Stock) net 12/o 


Besant, Sir Walter. 


Bisiker, W. 
Blakeney, W. 






Years Ds co ccaccccevcccccesstsesccccccccs cosccctnssec cee secsccoocese 
Douglas, Langton. A History of ae ..(Murray) net 25/o 
Fea, Allan. Pieturesque Old Houses ..........--...... Bousfield) net 10/6 


Three Centuries in North Oxfordshire 
Blackwell) 5/o 
Vol. 2. 


Henderson*Mr Sturge. 


Hulbert, A. B. Historic menwens of America. 





. Indian Thoroughfares ......... y Clarke and Son Co.) 2.00 dols. 
Hutton, E. nay and the Italians ........ (Blackwood) 6/0 
Knight, F. A. The Seaboard of Mendip ..........--..+-+ Dent) net 7/6 
Landor, A. H. Savage. Across Coveted Lands, Two Vols......... 

; Macmillan) net 30/o 
Mathesdn, G. E., and S. C. Mayle. The Hampstead Annual, 
span decnberntanbebeddehensbeccoabeseses bocvoec cvcceces seensonseemnced Mayle net 2/6 
Morel, E. D. Affairs of West Africa. -.............. Heinemann) net 12/o 
Moul, Duncan, and W. J. Hardy. . Picturesque Sussex ........-.-- 
Robinson} net 6/o 
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BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND POLITICAL 








ECONOMY. 
Bevan, FE, R. The House of Seleucus........... ........./ Arnold) net 2 
Bolton, C. K. A Private Soldier under Washington ............ 
; Newnes) het 6 
Brunker, Lieut.-Col. Hints on Working Out Tactical Pro- 
 chsTabrabasitictschesnsttecuannaenadaansgeltinkodninsentennas (Ho!brook 
Butler, A. J., D.Litt. The Arab Conquest of Egypt... Frowde) net 1¢ 
Chance, Sir W., Bart. Report of the Proceedings of the Third 


International Congress for the Welfare and Protec- 

I ibertctas ctcsscncocsesascasanteesenstieenncteoee King) net 2 
Chesterton, G. K. R, L. Stevenson ... 
Chesterton, G. K., and Williams, Hodder. Thomas Carlyle... 
Hodder and Stoughton 






oad 
Coghlan, T. A. 
Cowan, 5., J.P. The Gowrie Conspiracy, and Its Official 
Narrative midsilaaescan cineadeeateatasalaadiauadiaie cata Sampson Low) net 10 
Craven, J. B. Dr. Robert Fludd, the English Rosierucian | 
nukwa 
DOG 06 5 Pha. II tsa <ieesbecdiencammmnionadannta Hachette 
Kiske, J. New France and New England -Maemillan) 8 
litchett, W. H. Nelson and His Captains: Sketches of 
I ai 5 noc). ncscesniecvcsancqecactandoiamta 
From the Abyss. By One of Vhem................-+ Brimley Johnson) 1 
a Adventures of the Connaught Rangers, Preece 
rno 7 


isbet)’ 12 





Gurney, Ellen Mary. Letters of Emelia Russell Gurney 
Hope, Linton. Small Yacht Construction and Seniee 
the Yachtsman\ 1 
How, D. The Marquis of Salisbury .......-..........+. 
ee Price Hughes as We Knew Him. by the Dean of 
Westminste . and Others H. Marshall) 1 
Kirkpatrick, F. Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth 
CE SOT Cambridge University Press) net 4 
Knight, W. Some Nineteenth Century Scotsmen 
von E. Geisteshelden Biographien 
Histoire de France. 4th Vol. ....--.s000 
Lee, Sidney. Queen IIS 6 cae csi cotatxentbindernation Smith, 
Lindsay, Patricia. Reeollections of a Royal Parish 
(Murray) net 7 


Sketches of the Social Work of the Salvation 
fiawitlends Ueatides Chindasttiaousinaminuadiinlssicis Lhe Salvation Army 
5 abel. Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum 
Macmillan Co. 
Mauerberger, I. J. A Voice from an Asylum. Being a ‘Treatise 
on the Jewish Social and Philosophical Questions ... (Hodges) net 6 
Marvin, Winthrop L. The American Merchant Marine......... 
Sampson Low) net 
South Afiican War 1859-1902 
Army and Navy Gazette 
abenedigagoanscentn Sonnenschein 2 


Vol. XV. 






Hachette 
Elder 


aay oe 





oe 


Mentioned in Despatches. 


The Village Problem . 
Tramway Bookkeeping and Accounts. 





Millin, G. F. 
McColl, D. 
Joseph Parker, D.D. 
he British ‘eekly Office) 1 
Kington. Rome and Reform 
D.D. The Nonjurors. Their Lives, Principles, 
EAE BOB Doh. ods éodbedd Smith, Elder’ 16 
Ambrose. Germany and Its Trade inintapenkaia Harper) 3 
Riis, J. A. The Battle with the Slum Macmillan Co. 
Rogers, J. E. Thorold. A History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England from the Year of Oxford Parliament 
(1259) to the Commencement of the Continentas War 
(1793). Vol. IIL., in two parts 


Russell, G. W. E. Henry Cary Shuttleworth 
Chapman and Hall) 6 


Socialism and Labour and Other 


Nicol, W. Robertson, LL.D. 


Oliphant, T. L. Kington. Rome and Reform ...... 
Overton, - B., 

and Writings 
Pogson, G, 


Spalding, Right Rev. J. 1. 


Isbister) 6/: 


net 6/ 


Macmillan) net 21/< 


net 8, 


6 


Hodder and Stoughton) net 1, « 


1/o 
New South Wales Vital Statistics...... Gillick) 4/0 


ty 


20 firs. 


¢ 


Smith, Elder) 6% 


/ 
o 


/¢ 


(Oliphant) 10/6 


10/6 


Frowde) 50/. 


2 


2/6 


APZuMENtS ......------cceeeeeeeMeceree repens Chicago: McClurg) net 80 cts. 
Strachan, W. Cost Accounts : The Key to Economy in Manufac- 

CUED sodeccaddorgitednbontnsqragpapedbacmoancocage encsee Steve and Haynes) net 
Terry, Charles Sanford: The Albemarle Papers. 2 Vols............ 


Aberdeen: Printed for the New Spates, c lub 


Twenty-Five Years in Seventeen Prisons. By ‘* No. 7 
Robinson net 3 


Tyne, C. H. van. The Loyalists in the American Revolution 
Macmillan Co.) net 8 

Warren, Henry. The Story of the Bank of England seesetecgsacees 
Jorden) net 3 

Weld, Agnes Grace. Glimpses of Tennyson and Some of his 
Relations and Friends ..........----- Williams and Norgate) net 4, 

Willcock, J. The ‘Great Marquess: Life and Times of Archibald, 

8th Earl and rst Marquis of Argyll  ..-+e.cccceceeee ceereeceeeenneneeeeennes 


6 


6 


6 


Olliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier) net 1e/o 


Ph D., Litt.D, LL.D. A History of the 


Wilson, Woodrow, 
5 Vols. 


American People. 


Harper) net £4/o/o 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Courtney, W. L. Undine: A Dream Play in Three Acts (Heinemann) 2/6 
1’ Annunzio, Gabriele. Francesca da Rimini (vtonatanss by Arthur 
SyMon8)....ceccoreserssercsnrrrecserccesrorarsesssenssasssveeces Heinemann) net 5/o 
Early Prose Writtegs James Russell Lowell, With a 
refatory Note by Dr, Hale ..........ccccsssrseseescceserenenee (Lane) net 5/o 
Fiske, J. Essays, istorioal and Literary. ‘'wo vols «......++++ 
(Macmillan) net 17/o 
Gallienne, R. Le. An Old Country House. (Grant Richards) net 3/6 
Hillis, Newell Dwi ht. The Quest of Happiness (Macmillan Co.) net 6/0 
Matthew Arnold’s Note Books. With a Preface by the Hon. 

Mire Wodehouse sncc..cssscccccsccscsssiosesescoescsoetens (Smith, Elder) net 4/6 
Paris, Gaston. Medizval French Literature .........--. Dent) net 1/o 
Wilde, The Right Hon. Sir James Plaisted, Baron Penzance. The 

Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy ..........Sampson Low) nat 5/o 





OF REVIEWS. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND LAW. 


Brodie-Innes, J. W. Comperrve Principles of the Laws of 
England and Scotland ....... . (Stevens 
Guide to the South aiebeais PreSS, 1902-B.......ccecsereecescserreeee 
(Ratcliffe, Dunbar and Co.’ 
Hooper, W. Eden. The British Empire in the First Year of 
} ol L-panasomeiie Century and the Last of the Victorian 
DEE asia ce cxacosved<hashaetd cape tara tivocnadasisedeaty (Heywood) net £10/10 9 
Helme F. E., F.S.A. Proverb Law; Many Sayings, Wise 
and Otherwise a dis iehtasseitgnb schanntatohhenvagngmandaiil coe... (StOCK' net 7/6 
Morgan, W. A. (compiled by’. The House Annual, 1902. ......... 
(Gale and Polden) 55 
Peel, Mrs, C.S. How to Keep House............--+... (Constable’ net 











DIRECTORIES AND BOOKS 


OF REFERENCE FOR 1903. 





THE siesming brief description of the most necessary 
Reference Books for the New Year will be found handy 
for those who wish to have within reach the latest infor- 
mation concerning the world and all the things therein. 
I have purposely confined the notice to the briefest 
possible compass. Most of the books are too well known 
to need any description, but I give the name of the 
publisher and the price, so that no difficulty may be 
found in fulfilling the order. In all cases [ quote the 
price in cloth, Many of the books can be had in leather 
at from Is. to Is. 6d. extra. 


I.—DIRECTORIES. 


The Post Office Directory, London, for 1903. (32s. Published 
by Kelly’s Directories, Limited, 182 and 184, High Holborn, W.C. 
Suburban London Directory. (36s.) wat 
ie National Directory of Scotland. 508. 
, Royal a | Pireotory of Ireland. (40s. 
North and (25s ) 
The Royal Blue 8 Boole Court Guide. (cr. 8vo. 7in. by sin. 55. 
Containing the addresses of professional people and people in society.) 
Merchants, Manufacturers and Shippers. (39s 
Grocery and Oil and Colour and Provision Trades. (36s. 
Engineers, Iron and Metal Trades and Colliery Proprietors. 


(30S. 

Watch and Clock, Jewellery and Fancy Trades. (20s ) 

Manufacturers of co Fabrics. 35s.) 

Building Trades. 

Wine and Spirit Trades, Brewers and Maltsters. (25:. 

Leather Trades. (25s.) 

Cabinet, Furniture and Upholstery Trades. 20s. 

Stationers, Printers, Booksellers, Publishers, asid Paper 
Makers, (25s.) 

Cananiste and Druggists and Chemical Manufacturers. (20s. 

| the above are published by Keily’s Directories, Limited. 

Gasworks Directory and Statistics. (cr. 8vo. 63. net. Hazell. 
‘aaa Directory and Statistics. (cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
az 
Electric Lighting and Piontric Traction. Edited by C. S. Vesey 
Brown. (cr. 8vo. 6s. net. Hazell. 

Directory of Directors, 1903. (cr. 8vo, Skinner's. Effingham 
Wilson. 155.) 

Stock and Sharebrokers’ Directory. (4s. 6d. Effingham Wilson. 

Medical Directory. (ts Churchill.) 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory. (29s. Horace Cox.) 

The Catholic Directory for 1903. its. 6d. net. Burns and Oates, 
Ld.) 66th year of publication. 

The Church Directory and Almanack. (2s. net. Nisbet.) 

Burdett’s Official Nursing Directory. (3s. net. The Scientific 
Press, Limit A directory of training schools and ‘nursing institu- 
tions, and a direct ory of nurses compiled on the same principles as the 
“* Clergy List.” 

Perry's Hotel and Boarding House Guide. Great eran Con- 
tinent of Rurope, America, Australia. (Walter Perry and Co., Lt 

Stubbs’ European Hotel Guide (Great Britain, ireland and 
the Continent). (Stubbs Publishing-Co.) 

Stubbs’ Rarestery of Manufacturers, Merchant Shippers, etc., 
for eeoet ee Ireland and the Continent. (21s. Stubbs 


ye ‘wpe eg 
ified ‘Directory to the London Charities, Compiled by 
we F. fone (ts. Longmans.) 
en Directory of London and the Provinces, (203. 
orris. 
The Musical Directory, 
cr. Bvo, paper. 51st issue. 


Annual and Almanack, 1903. (3s. 
udall, Carte and Co., 23, Bernets Street, W.: 


The County Councils, Municipal Corporations, Urban Dis- 
trict, Rural District, aad parish Councils Companion, 
Magisterial Directory, Poor Law Authorities, and Local 
—— Year Book for 1903. (twos. 6d. Kelly’s Direc.or 

imit 

Local Government Directory for 1903. 8s. 6d. Knight and ( 

The Naturalists’ Directory, 1903-4. Upeott Gill. as. 6d. net 

—_* Newspaper Directory os 1903. (8, Serle Street, W. 
35. C 

The Newspaper Press Directory. 

sons Dictionary of the World's Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

Sell’s Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses, 1903. 
(166, Fleet Street.) 

The Advertiser's A.B.C. ; the Standard Advertisement Press 
Directory. (ros. 6d. ‘I. B. Browne, 163, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

London shanste, Map and Street Guide. 20s. Lond: 
Directory Company, Abchurch Lane. 


IIL—OFFICIAL LISTS. 


The Foreign Office List. (8vo. 6s. Harrison ) 
The India Office List. (8vo. ros. 6d. Harrison. 
The Law List. (10s. 6d. Stevens. 

The Imperial Health Manual. Authorised English edition of 
official health manual issued by the Imperial Health Department of Ger- 
many. Edited by Antony Roche. (3s. net. Balliére.) 

Thom’s Official Directory of Great Britain and Ireland. 2:;. 

Lean’s Royal Navy List. January, 1903. . (Witherby and (¢ 
Published quarterly. 

War Office List and Directory for the Adininistrative Departments of 
the British a compiled by N. F. B. Osborn, of the War Office. Demy 
3vo, cloth. (5s. Harrison and Sons. Published annually,) 

Cooper's tin Calendar. The Royal Indian Engineering Colle 
Cooper’s Hill, Calendar of, containing a syllabus of the courses of stu: be 
Published b “Authority, annually. (Demy 8vo., buckram. 6s. net. 

Trades Unions: Board of Trade Official Return of Trades 
Unions and Labour Associations for 1901. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
woe Army List. (10s. 6d. quarterly; in annual volume ais. 
Murray 

The Navy List. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 


III.—COURT AND PERSONAL. 


The Almanach de Gotha. (12mo, 9s. 6d. Sampson Low and Co. 
The Almanach de Gotha contains official information concerning all the 
Courts and Cabinets of the world. It is a miracle of completeness, neatness, 
arel compactness. 

Dod’s Peerage. 
Marston, and Co., Fetter Lane, F.C.) 


Fifty-eighth Edition. 1903 
(H. Sell and Co 


(1,092 pp. Cloth, gilt. ros. 6d. Sampson Low, 
‘Dod ” has long been a household 


word. 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, pnightons and Companion 
age. (Roy. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. Dean and Son, Ltd., 160A, Fleet Street, F. ( 

Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of Courtesy. (16s. 6d 

wee s Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage. 
(16s 

Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage. 1303. (42s. Harrison 
and Sons, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Whi taker’ s Aenceoceaing (3s. 6d. cloth and 5s. roan. Whitak-r, 
Warwick Press.) 

Debrett’s ‘ House of Commons” and the Judicial Bench. 8v0. 
Lt 6d. net. Dean and Son, Ltd. 

Walford’s County Families: Directory of 12,000 Distin- 
guished Families. (Royal 8vo,. 50s. Chatto and Windus. 

Dod’s ‘‘ Parliamentary Companion.” (Seventy-First Year. 32mo 
Imperial. 4s. 6d. Whittaker and Co, 

Who's Who. (ss. net. A. and ©, Black.) An annual biographical dic- 
tionary containing over 1,500 pages ; the handiest, cheapest, and most useful 
book of the kind published. *‘ W ho’s Who ” tells everything about every- 
body who is anybody, with their addresses, ‘he information is brought up to 
date every year, and addresses corrected and additions made up to date. 
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“What's What.” (6s. Swan Sonnenschein.} Contains a mass of 
information otherwise almost inaccessible 


miscellaneous 
’ Kelly’s pe mg ey, to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes 


for 1 
"Burke's inated Gh Gintry of Great Britain. ‘Tenth Edition, 1900. 
Edited by Ashworth P. Burke. Super royal 8vo., cloth gilt. (£2 2s.) 
Burke’s Landed Gentry of Ireland, with Supplement, 1899. 
Edited by Ashworth P. Burke. Super royal 8vo., cloth gilt. (£1 1s.) 


IV.--ALMANACKS. 


Whitaker’s Almanack. (In paper 1s. Whitaker.) This is the best 
known and most popular of its kind. 

Hazell’s Annual. (732 pp. 2s. 6d. Eighteenth year. Revised up to 
December 3t, 1902, Hazell, W. atson, and Viney.) **Hazell”’ needs.no descrip- 
tion; its name 1s sufficient praise, It is an indispensable and handy book of 
reference containing a mass of information, carefully edited and admirably 
arrang 

The Financial Reform Almanack. (1s. Simpkin.) A compact 
compendium of facts and figures indispensable to all those interested in 
either peace, retrenchment or reform. 

7 ame Musician’ s Calendar. ts. 6d. net. Breitkopf und Hiirtel, 
ondon, 

The “Era” Annual for 1903. (1s. 409, Wellington Street, W.C. 

Live Stock Journal Almanack. 1s. Vinton and Co. 


V.—YEAR BOOKS. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 40th Edition. (10s. 6d. Macmillan 
and Co.) A political and statistical compendium, even more indispensable 
to journalists than to politicians. 

durdett’ ’s Official Intelligencer for 1903, 22nd year. ‘2,500 pp. 
42s. Spottiswoode and Co.) A précis of all information concerning all 
securities dealt with on the Stock Exchange, edited by Sir H. C. Burdett, 
under sanction of Committee of Stock, Exchange. 


Stock Exchange Year Book for 1903. (Skinner’s. E. Wilson. 


31s. 6d. 

The ‘“‘ Daily Mail’ Year Book. 1s. Amalgamated Press, Limited. 
A monument of patient industry, full of an immensity of up-to-date informa- 
tion on all manner of subjects. 

The Muricipal Year Book for 1903. Edited by Robert Donald. 
(2s. 6d. Edward Lloyd, Limited.) A compact directory and guide-book to 
all the municipalities and Urban District Councils in the three kingdoms. 
Information as to the Municipal control of monopolies of service is very full 
and complete. 

The London Manual for 1903. (1s. 6d. Edward Lloyd, Limited.) 
Seventh year of publication. Edited by Robert Donald, of the Wunicipad 
Journal. An invaluable handbook, giving full particulars concerning all 
the governing authorities in the Metropolis. 

The Annual Charities Register and Digest for 1903. 5s. 
Longmans, Green and Co.) A classified register of charities and a digest of 
information concerning all means (legal and voluntary) employed for the 
prevention and relief of distress and the improvement of the condition of the 
poor. With an admirable index of 70 pages. 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities. The Year Book of Philan- 
thropy and Hospital Annual. (cr. 8vo. 5s. net. A. and C. Black. 

Fry’s Royal Guide to London Charities, 1903, Edited by John 
Lane. (1s. 6d. Chatto and Windus. 

Dictionary of Photography. By EF. P. Wall. Eighth edition. 
632 pp. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Hazell, 

The Reformer’s Year Book. 1s.) Edited by Joseph Edwards 
and Percy Alden. Published by 7he Echo. 

The Naval Annual, 1903. Seventeenth year. 15s. net. Griffin 
and-Co,, Portsmouth.) 

The paricuural Annual and heyy Lane Express ” Alma- 
nack for 1903. Mark Lane Express. 

Knowledge’ Diary and Scientific ‘Handbook. 1903. 33. 
Knowledge Office. 
athe Sent Year Book of the Church of England, 1903. (;s. 
eS. 

The Free Church Year Book. 2s. 6d. Memorial Hall.) The 
standard work of reference concerning the Evangclical Free Churches, 

The Jewish Year Book. 2s. 6d. (ire:nberg, 80, Chancery Lane. 
_ Jewish *‘ Whitaker.” Founded 18¢6. Edited by Rev. Isidore Harris, 

[.A. 


4 Hall Year Book to the Unitarian Churches. (Green, 
5, Essex Street. 1s. net ‘ 

met Newspaper Press Directory, 1903. (58th cdition. Mitchell 
and Co,} 

Library Association Year Book, 1902. 1s. 

The Year Book and List of Members of the Society of Archi- 
tects, 1903. (2s. Offices of the Society of Architects, St. James's 


The Year’s Art. 3s. 6d. Hutchinson. Af 
3 The Grocers’ Assistant Year Book for 1903. (6d. 89, Farringdon 
treet, 
Vickers’ s Newspaper Gazetteer, 1903. J. W. Vickers. 2s. 6d. 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion. Monthly during Session. 
(6d. Vacher and Sons.) ; 
hy 5 fy List of Private Bills for Session 1903. (1s. Vacher 
an ons, 
Durham University Calendar, 1902-3, (Whittaker. ts. 6d. net.) 
The School Calendar, 1903, Whittaker. rs. net.) k ‘ 
Volunteer Annual. Metropolitan.) (cr. 8vo. 1s, A, and C. Black.) 
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The Schoolmaster’s Year Book and Directory. First year of 


issue. (Swan Sonnenschein. . 8vo. 55. ne! 
ptist Handbook, 1903. Viele, CHiteiel, Ltd. 2s.) 

Manual of Electrical Undertakings and Directory of Officials. 
1903, 1,500 pp. Demy 8vo. Maps, diagrams, etc. (15s. net Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street.) 

The Public bs mage Year Book ; with a Select List of Pre- 
paratory Schools, 1903. 2s. 6d. ‘Swan Sonnensch- in.) 

The ining Year Book, 15s. Financial Times, Limited, 72, 
Coleman Street.) Edited by A. N. Jackman. 

Low's Guide to London Charities, 1902-3, Crown 8vo. (rs. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Fetter Lane, E.C 

The ey yg feed Book and Directory. (350 pp. 
as. 6d. net, A. and C. Bla 

Garden Annual, 1903. cr. 8vo. 18. Garde ates 

‘Farm and Home” Year Book, 1903. .8vo. 1s. Farm 
and Home. 

The Parliamentary Debates for 1902. (Wyman and Sons, Fetter 
Lane, F.C.) With titles, appendices, &c. A general index for the whole 
session of 1902. Compiled by Miss Nancy Bailey. An admirable piece of in- 
dexing work without whic h it is idle to look for anything in ‘** Hansard.” 
‘This single volume contains an exhaustive index of the sixteen volumes for 
the session of 1G02. 

The Mining Manual for 1903. 21s. post free. Walter R. Skinner, 
11-12, Clement’s Lane, E.C. 


The Co-operative Wholesale Society's Annual for 1903, 


Co-operative Whoiesale Society, 


\I.—INDICES, ETC. 
— Register. (8vo. 18s. Longmans.) Chronicle ef events of 


“English Catalogue of Books for 1902. 6s. net. Sampson Low 
and Co.) List of books published in United Kingdom and more important 
books published in United States. 

The Annual Index to Periodicals. (15s. net. Review of Reviews 
Office.) A classified subject-index to the contents of the Periodicals 
published during the year rg01._ Vol. for 1902 in preparation. 

Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables. By H. ‘Bence Jones 
Royal 8vo, 1s. Longmans. 


PARIS. 


Paris-Hachette, 1903. Directory containing 65,000 names and 
addresses. 100 illustrations. (rofr. boards, 13 fr. cloth. Hachette.) 

Almanach Hachette, 1903. A handy cyclopedia up-to-date. (768 
pp. 1,200 illustrations. 44 maps and plans. 3fr. 50c. boards, 4fr. 5oc, cloth. 
Hachette. 

Almanach du Drapeau for 1903, Fourth year. Handbook for 
Army and Navy. ‘300 pp. 4o maps. fr. soc. boards, 3fr. cloth. 
Hachette). 


An Irish Patriot’s Grave. 


WHat happened to the remains of Robert Emmet, 
the famous Irish patriot, executed a hundred years ago 
for complicity in an abortive rebellion, is a question 
which has always exercised the minds of Irishmen. Mr. 
David A. Qu: iid, in an interesting little booklet (“ Robert 
Emmet, his Birthplace and Burial.” Dublin : James 
Duffy and Co. 6d.) sets himself out to answer the 
question, dealing also with the question of Emmet’s 
birthplace, which Mr. Quaid shows was in St. Stephen’s 
Green, and not in Molesworth Street, Dublin, as_ is 
generally supposed. Mr. Quaid, after examining all the 
evidence, shows conclusively that Emmet was buried in 
St. Peter’s Graveyard. The pamphlet is a specimen of 
very acute and able reasoning, and throws interesting 
sidelights upon the most stormy period of modern Irish 


history. 
——_+—— 


Seotland for the Scots. 

THE booklet thus entitled (By Morrison Davidson. 
F. R. Henderson, ts.) is a perfervid pies for Scottish 
patriotism, and a trumpet- blast against Anglicisation. 
There is a brief introduction by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame- 
Graham. 

ores 

THE portrait of Mr. Henty in the December issue 

should have been acknowledged to Elliott and Fry. 
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List oF THE Leapinc Contents oF Current PErIoDICALs. 





N.B.—The. Editor of. the Review oF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 
Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 


The following Table includes only 


the leading articlés of’ the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going t» 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month, 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


 Anglo-American.—Birxseck Bank Cuampers, CHANCERY LANE. 74d. 


yt 4 Dec. 
Dutch Art. Illus. ; J. H. Gore. 
Kipling and the Children. Agnes Deans Cameron. 
Something of the French-Canadian. ‘TT. C. L. Ketcaumn. 
Some Christian Science Fallacies. E. J. Francis. 
Some Products of Missouri. R. R. Houston. 
Antiquary.—E tiior Srockx. 6d. Jan. 
The Devil’s Arrows, near Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. Illus. A. D. H. 
Leadman, 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. J. A. Lovat-Fraser. 


“The Beast Fable. Mrs. Isabel Suart Robson. 


‘The Bingley Font. ‘Illus. A. C. Fryer. 

Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Street, New York. 25 cts. Dec. 
The Parisian Suburb of Passy. Illus. F. Lees. ss aed 
English Decoration and Walter Crane. Illus 
The Plan ofa City. Illus. J. Schopfer. 

‘I'he Contemporary New York Residence. H. Croly. 


R. Sturgis. 


“The New York Immigrant Station. _ Llus. 


L’Art Nouveau at Turin. Contd. Illus. A. Melani. 
Arena.—Gay Anpv Birp. 25 cts. Dec. 

Private Property and Public Rights. Edwin Maxey. 
‘One Aspect of Continental Expansion. Jacob W. Richardson. 
‘The Anglo-Saxon and the African. Prof. Kelly Miller. 
Theory and Practice of the New Primary Law. Colonel Wm. Hemstreet. 
‘The ‘Trade-Unionist and the Monopolist. Herbert N. Casson. 
The Co-operative Association of America. Rev. Hiram Vrooman. 
Proportional Representation. Robert Tyson. 
‘The Irrigationist’s Point of View. Elliott Flower. 
‘The Garden City Movement. Annie L. Diggs. 
The Poet as a Teacher ; Conversation with Edwin Markham. 

Art Journal.—H. Virrve. 1s. 6d. Jan. 
Mezzotint :—‘ Cecilia ” by F. Miller. 
Back-Window Prospects in London. Illus. W. A. S. Benson. 
John Constable, Illus. G, D. Leslie, R.A., and Fred. A. Eaton. 


» Great Portrait-Sculpture through the Ages. Illus. Claude Phillips. 


‘The Armour of the Wallace Collection. — Lilus. 
Laking. 

James Guthrie. Illus. G. Aikman. 

Lhe Romantic Pictures of John A. Lomax. Illus. H.W. Bromhead. 

' Art Worker’s Quarterly.—16, Cuirrorn’s Inx, 2s. 6d. Jan. 

Designing for Handicrafts. Mus. Walter Crane. : 

4. \ce-Making in Ireland. Illus. Alan S, Cole. 

4M :eaten Silver. Illus. ‘T, Evat Harrison. 


Contd. Guy Francis 


“(Gsesso-Work. Illus. J. Illingworth Kay. 
3. R. 


~Art Work at Bristol. . Illus. J. S. 
Asiatic Quarterly Review.—9Orrentar InstiruTe; WoxKING. 53s. 


i Jan. 
Indian Poverty and Indian Famines. Major C. B. Phipson. 
‘The Currency Policy of the Government of India. A. Rogers. 
eas aah Effects of Recent Indian Currency Legislation. R. H. 
“ihot. 4 

Saf.guards for Purdahnishins, Cornelia Sorabji. 
‘The Monsoon of 1302 ; Its Economic Lessons. , An Indian Correspondent. 
‘The Conflict in Morocco. I. Perdicaris. 
Plassy and Seringapatam ; a Comparison. Surgeon-Gen. W. B..Beatson. 
Chinese Knowledg: of Early Persia. KE. H. Parker. 

Atlantic Monthly.—Gavy anv Birp. 1s. Dec. 
‘The Ideals of America. W. Wilson. 
‘Lhe Atlintc Fisheries Question.” P. T: McGrath. 
lockhart’s Life of Scott. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
(uin-s: Dislike of Christianity. F. H. Nichols. 
Porto Rico and Her Schovls. C. H, Henderson. 
‘Vhe Teade Union and the Superior Workman. A. P. Winston, 
kidward Eggleston. M. Nicholson. 
A Letter frem Brazil. _G. Chamberlain. 
Women’s Heroes. Ellen Duval. 
‘The tlder Dumas, G. B. Ives. 
Of Lionel Johnson. Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 1s. 64. ° Jan. 

Prog~ess of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Banking Reforms in the United States. .W. R. La‘yson.' 
Bwkers and Criminal Prosecution, 
‘Tae Birthday Honours, With Portraits. 


100 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Brackwoop. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
De Wet. 
Christmas with the “‘ Profligate Adventurers.” * 
A Norway Salmon-River. G. W. Hartley. 
An Inversion of Ideas as to the Structure of the Universe. Prof. Osborn: 
Reynolds, 
Musings without Method. Contd. i 
Priests and People in Ireland. Amhas. 
‘The Alien Immigrant. 
Our Imperial Militia. 


Bookman,.—iAmerica.) Dopp, Mreap anp Co., New York. 25 cts. 
ec, 

Russian Writers ; the Mantle of Tolstoy. Illus. A. Cahan. 

George Douglas Brown. A, Melrose. 

Philadelphia in Fiction. Illus. C. Williams. ' 

Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield. lus. G, S. Hellman. 


Canadian Magazine.—Owrario Pusuisuinc Co., Toronto. 25 cts. 


Ce 
Realism and Religious Painting. Illus. J. H. Hughes, 
Our Winter Skies. With Diagrams. Elsie A. Den. 
The Art of Homer Watson. Illus. Katherine Hale. 
3irds in Shakespeare. Illus. A. King. 


Captain.—Georcre Newnes. 6d. Jan, 
The Bedford Grammar. Illus. Mrs. Delves Broughton. 
About Breathing. Illus, C. B. Fry. 
Captain Artists in their Studios. Illus. Paul Preston. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casse.t. 6d. Jan, 
Park Lane. Illus. A. Wallis Myers. : 
Foils and the Club. Illus. R. Blathwayt. 

Prime Ministers’ Wives. . Illus.. T. P. O’Connor. 

Moorish Prisons. Illus. Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Dress and the Drama. Illus. W. B. Robertson. 

The Wily Octopus. Illus, F. Martin Duncan. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 15, 
Gold-Mining in Egypt. Illus. C. J. Alford. 

American Petroleum Possibilitizs. Illus. G. E. Walsh. 
‘The Mechanical Inventors of Lancashire. Sir W. H. Bailey. 
Lecomotive Types of Great Britain. Illus. J. F. Gairns. 
Water Power in Electrical Supply. Illus. A. D, Adams, 
The Engineer as Financier. Dr. Robert H. Thurston. 

Power from Lake Superior. Illus. H. von Schon. 

Lubrication of Textile Mills. William F. Parish, Jun. 


Catholic World.—22, PaArernoster Row. 1s. Dec. 
Léto XIII. Rev. D. J. MacMackin. t 


Dec. 15. 





Unitarianism and Religion in Education. J. S. 
St. Cuthbert ; the Saint of Lindisfarne. Illus. Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 
The Basis of a Catholic Novel. Rose F. Egan. 

The Recent Evictions in Brittany. Illus. Comtesse de Courson. 

A Practical Talk on Church Building. Illus. C, D. Maginnis. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. Jan. 
Paris Pawnshops. Illus. Cleveland Moffett. 
From Cairo to Kartum. Illus, W. G. Erving. 
The Prologue of the American Revolution. Illus, Contd.  J."H. Sinith. 
Qualities of Warner’s Humour. J. H. Twichell. 
‘The President and the Trusts. Albert Shaw. 
Looking into the Caribbean Craters. G. E. Curtis. 
‘The Poz-Chivers Papers, Illus, G. E. Woodberry. 
The So-Called Sugar Trust. F. Clarkin. 
Chambers’s Journal.—47, Parernoster Row. 7d. Jan. 
Conf:ssions of a Cigarette Smoker. 
‘The Present Condition of the Cotton Trade. A. Simpson. 
Unexplored St. Andrews. W. T. Linskill. 
A Visit to the Manitoba Penitentiary. 
A World on Fire. Roberts. 
‘The Business Side of Literature. 
Memories of Half a Century. R.C. Lehmann. 
The Barrages of the Nile. C. Hamilton. 
Comfort on the High Seas. P. Bigelow. 
Church Missionary pessoas > poy Mapban Missionary Society, 
- Jan. 


The Higher Hinduism in Relation to Christianity. Rev. J. E. Padfield. 


Commonwealth.—3, Paternoster Britpincs, 3d. Jan. 
The Present Distress ; Symposium. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT. PERIODICALS. Io! 


Connoisseur,—Orro. rs. Jan. 
ue cenrctien at Bergamo,: Contd. Illus. 3B, Berenson. 
~ Cont. Illus. Delia A. Hart. 
ius F, Wedmore. 
Hodg kin, FL, Illus. * 
st Collecting. IMus, Moberly Phillips. 
dale Furniture. Illus. -E 
recs and Their Books. Illus. 
Plses after G. Beltraffio, H. D. Hucatinne, W. 
Lawrence, etc. 


Contemporary Review.—Cotumavs Co. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
ames Martineau. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. 
‘he New Education in China. ‘Timothy Richard. 
Kings and Queens. Mdlle. Heléne Vacaresco. 
The Encyclopedia Biblica and the Crete. Prof. Jannaris. 
National Health ; a Soldier’s Study. Major-Gen. Sir F. Maurice. 
The — Struggle between Slav and Teuton. Quidam. 
The Brussels Sugar Convention. Thomas Lough. 
Robert Browning. Philip H. Wicksteed. 
Our Relations with Germany. Patriae Quis Exul. 
Tchaikovsky and Tolstoi. Rosa Newmarch. 
Alteram Partem. 5 Officer. 
Foreign Affairs. Dr. E, J. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Saurn, Evver. 1s. Jan. 
The Moral Influencz of the Theatre. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
In the Heart ofthe Forbidden Country; or, Lhasa Revealed, 
quhoun, 
Prospects in the Engineering Profession. 
Germs of the Waverley Novels. Alexander Innes Shand. 
The Garden-Wife. Hon. Mrs, Anstruther. 
Verse and Mrs. Chaplin. Viscount St. Cyres. 
Merchant Morley. Miss Charlotte Fell Smith. 
Some Talk of Alexander. Frank Mathew. 


Cosmopolitan.—InrernationaL News Co. 6d. Dec. 
Training Wild Animals. Illus. H.H. Boyesen, 2nd. 
The Streets of Paris. Hlus. A. Cohn. 
The Best ‘Tricks of Famous Magicians. Illus. Ruth Everett. 
What a Mother can do for Her Daughter. - Lavinia Hart. 
Captains of Industry. With Portraits. Contd. Henry Phipps and Others, 
Cora Urquhart Potter. Illus. Emma B. Kaufman. 
The Beginnings of the Mind and Language. H. G. Wells. 
The Coinstock and Its Great Bonanza. filus S. E. Moffett. 


Critic.—Putnam, New York. 25 cts. Dec. 
Giovanni Segantini. Illus. Christian Brinton. 
Auguste Rodin ; Interview. Illus. Miss Helen Zimmern. 
The Responsibilities of the Novelist. Frank Norris, 
German Lithographs of To-Day. Illus. C. B. 
Note on the Literary Element in Beardsley’s Art. Illus. A, E. Gallatin. 


a 
Ww. Lillingston. 


East and West, —21, Parernosrer SQuare. 
The Indian Police Commission. C. W. Whish. 
~ English Christinas Fare. Miss Dorothy Harding. 
ew Constitution of Mysore. “‘ Mysore an.” 
The Ethics and Consequences of Vivisection. 
Thornton. 
On the Derivation of the Word ‘‘ Bombay.” P. B. Joshi. 
Guizot’s Letters to Madame Lenormant. D. Menant. 
The ‘‘ Els” in Modern English Words. Dr. A. H. Japp. 
The Church and Biblical Criticism, F.C. O. Beaman. 


rrupee. Dec. 


D2puty-Surgeon Gen. 


Economic Journal,—Macminiax. 5s. Dec, 

The Practical Utility. ofeEconomic Science. E. Cannan. 

Taxation of Site Values. C. F. Bickerdyke. 

Artels. N. Pinkus. 

The Localisation of Industry. W. Cunningham. 

An Imperial Zollverein, with Preferential ‘Tariffs. C. F. Bastable. 

The Organisation of Economic and Political Studies in American Univer- 

sities, V. Branford. 

State ; oe of Insuranc: Companies in Germany and Elsewhere. 

uster, 


Educational Review.—20, Hicu Horsorn. 1s. 8d. Dec. 
Post-Graduate Instruction in the United States Army. W. H. Carter, 
Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and a chology. W. H. Davis, 
The Teaching of Geometry. G. B. Halsted 
Rural Schools of France. Anna Tolman Smith. 

Danger and Uses of the Lecture. F. H. Pratt. 
The Lagalog Language. D. T. Doherty. 
The Professional Schools and the American College. N. M. Butler. 


*» Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. Jan. 
The Road to Settlement in South Africa :— 
1. C. de Thierry. 
2. J. Saxon Mills. 
The Delhi DurLar :— 
ng Col. G. H. Trevor. 
Arthur Sawtell. 
The Alaska-Yukon Boundary Dispute. F.C. Wade. 
Savings Banks, Their Uses and Their Cost. E. E. Gellender. 
ce and the North Bucks Lace Association. Blanche Carlile. 
e Victorian Volunteer Cadet. H. Cohen. 
Customs of the Hausa People. Contd. Dr. T. J. Tonkin. 


Hamilton, Sir T. 


A. R Col- 


Engineering Magazine.—z22, Srranp. 1s. Jan. 
Like Bohis; the Summit Level of the Panama Canal. Illus. G. S. 


Morison. 
Freaks and Fallacies in Steam Engine Design. E. P. Watson ; 
Foundry Management in the New Century. lus.» F. Buchanan. H 
The Management of Metallife:pus Mines, ° Illvs. A! WilFams, Jun... * < 
The Effects of Wind Pressure on Seructurgs. | ‘With Dingrime. Kobert M. : 
Neilson. . 
ree in the Design and Operction of Etecric Ma anys “ilies. PH | 
oses. “ 


Cost-Finding Methods for Moderat» Sized Ss; ops H. Dighabs: 
Engineering Times,—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Dee. 15. 

Modern Electrical Enginee-ing. Illus. Centd. S. F. Walker 

Modern Practic: in Rocking Valves and Valve Gears. Itlus. H. F. 


Schmidt. 
Ships’ Auxiliary sche Illus. A. W. Bowerbank. 
Etude.—7. Presser, Purapeveuia. 15 cts. Dec. 


The Best Living ¢ omposers. Illus. H. V. Finck. 


The Perennial Romanticism. W. J. Henderson. 


Everybody’s Magazine.—J. Wanamaker, New York. t1o0cts. Dec. 
The Story of Vashti. Illus. G. M. Baxter. 

The Woman of the Southern Cotton Mills. Illus. Marie Van Vorst. 
Jefferson’s Great Day. Illus. A. H. Lewis. 

Work with the Hands. Contd. Bo -ker T. Washington. 


Expositor.—Hopper anp Srovcuros. 1s. Jan 
Studies in the History and ‘Yopography of Jerusalem. Prof. G. ‘A. Smith. 
James Martineau and the Heterodoxy of the Past. Julia Wedgwood. 
‘Jeremiah IV. 3—VI. 30. Prof. S. R. Driver. 


AOA LOL SATE SITIES 


‘Lhe Rise and Devek opm ont in Israel of the Beliefin a Future Life. Pro% 
. Charles. : 

Wendt on the Fourth Gospel. Rev. G. Wauchope Stewart. | 
Expository Le na MARSHALL. 6d. Jan. : 

‘The Best Bible Commentaries. H. Bond : 
James Martineau. | 
The Songs of the Ascents. Contd. Rev, D. Smith, ' 
Feilden’s Magazine.—104, Hich Horsorn. 1s. Dec. 15. ; 

The Smoke Problem and Its Possibilities, Illus. W. C. Popplewell. | 
‘The Aberdezn Cable Subway and Outfall Sewer, Illus. G. R. G. Conway. : 


The Footbridge for Building the Cables of the New East River Bridge. 
Illus. Isaac Harby, Jun 
Modern Compound Locomotives. Illus, Contd. C. S. Lake. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman ann Hatt. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
The ‘Tory Creed and the Unionist Alliance. A Tory. 
De Wet’s Last Success. .Harold G. Parsons. 
Richard Strauss and the Music of the Future. Ernest Newman. 
‘The New Ordeal of the Commons. T. H. S. Escctt. 
Alfred de Vigny. C. G, Compton. 
The Condition of England Quetinn. Dr. J. Beattie Crozier. 
‘The New Education Act at Work. T. J. Macnamara, 
‘The Decline and Fall of the South African klephant. 
M. Witte; Atlas of the Autocracy. R. E. C. Long 
The Rise of Theatrical Subventions. William Archer. 
South African Farming. Rev. William Greswell. 
A Workman's Reply to Mr. Holt Schooling. A British Workman. 
Mankind in the Making. Contd. H. G. Wells. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. —r41, Fiern Avence, New York. 
Dec. 


cts. 
The Dress Rehearsal. Illus. a Elderkin Fyles. 


Genealogical Magazine. —Exuior Stock. 1s. Jan 
Heraldry and Numismatics. P, W. P. Carlyon-Britton. 

‘The Blakes ot Garey, 

Cecil of Maisemore. C. Dighton. 

An Old Scottish Mz ancien Contd. C, S. Romanes. 


Gentleman’s Magasins.-Cuat rOJAND,WiNvUs. 15. Jan. 
Ships’ Figure-Heads. Allingham. 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, Deck of Kingston. A. L. Cotton, 
English as spoken in the West Indies. Col. A. R. Loscombe. 
Are Proofs of the Descent of Man being strengthened? W. ‘1. Freeman, 
How to test Drinking Water. F. Graham Ansell. 
Hauling Lobster Creels. H. Bindloss. 
Said Before. P. Kent. 
Our Native Serpents. Rev. M. G. Watkins. 
Geographical Journal.—Epw. Sranrorp. 2s. Dec 
A Journey of Geographical and Archzological Exploration in Chines: 
Turkestan. M, A, Stein. 
Notes of a Journey through Uganda down the Nile to Gondokoro July, 
1goz). Sir C. N. E. Eliot. 
To the Jofand Back. Rev. A. Forder. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. Jan. 
The Common-Sense of Graphology. Contd. 
Girl’s Realm.—10, Norro.k Srreet, Srranxp. 6d. Jan, 
Miss Alice Roosevelt. Illus. C. Howard. 
J. A. Riis. 


H. A. Bryden. 


Mrs. Roosevelt and Her Children. Illus. 

A Talk with Miss Mary Seddon. Miss Alice Stronach. 

Miss B. G. Vulliamy: and Her Pottery; a New Art and Its Invertor, 
Illus. Ward Muir. : 

Picturesque Old Houses. Illus. Miss Alice Corkran. 

The Elder Sister. Hlus. G, B. Stuart. 

A Girl’s Pony. Illus. Dr. G. Stables 

Godstowe Preparatory School at High Wycomb. Musi “Edith Young. 


Good Words. Pons 6d. Jan. 
Ruskin’s Bibles. Illus, W. G. Collingwood. : 
The Be sve of Arctic Geography Revealed. Illus. . Sir Clements 
£ Citdyen’ % Country Helidaysi in France, Illus. 
The Story of a Barn Ow! . B Kay Rotiiason. 


Great’ ‘Thoughts.—4, Sv.Brwe'Srreer. 6d. Jan. 

- Luxor and Karnak. Thas. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

Pecollections cf Dr. Melson. With Portrait, S$. T. Bosward 

‘The d School Union ; Interview with Mr. John Kirk. With Portrait. 
R. Blathwayt, 

Felicia Hemans. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. ’ 

Why Men don’t go to Church; Interview with the Rev. Jonathan Brierley, 

With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortn. 3¢4. Dec. 
Marie Antoinette. Illus. Editor of The Connoisseur. 
The House of Rothschild. Illus. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
Unknown Westminster Abbzy. Illus. W. J. Wintle. 
Beauty in Advertising. Illus. 
Across the World for a Penny ; 
E. Charles. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine.—45, AvBemakiEe 
snarrer sn of Today a Ted on B. Connolly. 
Chinese and Western Chvlication. u Ting-Fang. 
Vermont, New England ; In Ethan Allen’s ee il Julien Ralph. 
The Man Who is to come. Benjamin Kidd. 
Plants of Crystal. Illus. Albert Mann. 

In the Tuscan Maremma. Illus. Vernon Lee. 
The Langham; London’s Oldest Art Club. IHus. 
Benedict Arnold ; Naval Patriot. With Portrait. 
Becquerel Rays. Dr. Joseph J. Thomson. 

‘The Coinage of Words. George L. Kittredg>. 
‘The Chantey-Man. H. Phelps Whitmarsh. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—s517, Excuance Bvitpinc, 
3, STATE StreztT, Boston. 75 cts. Dec. 
Where Harvard College might have been. R. 5. Rantoul. 
‘The Printing of the Doctor's oy agg J. H. Wright. 
The Stillman Infirmary. C. J. B 


Homiletic Shee sa Rs EET STREET. 15. Dec. 
The Friars in the Philippines. H. C. Stuntz. 
The Place of the Bible in Twentieth Century Missions. F. F. Ellingwood. 


Sir Edmund Verney. 


the Journzy of a Christmas Card. Illus. 


Srreer. 1s. Jan. 


Arthur Lawrence. 
John R. Spears. 


Idler.—Cuatto anp Winvvs. . 6d, Jan. 
The Coming Electric Express. Illus. F. Fayant. 
French Country Fétes. Illus. E. C. Piexotto. 
‘The Music of a Woman’s Face. Illus. G. Kobbé. 
The Humbert Swindle. Illus. S. Heilig and S. Dewey. 


The Canadian Bass. lus. E. Sandys. 


Journal of the Boaxd ‘of of oe: Essex Srreer, 
Is an 
Milking and Butter _— Trials, Mathews. 
Some Potato Disease: 
Butter Record of the “Buckhold Herd. 
A New Potato Diseasz:. M. C. Potter. 
we English Co-operative Agricultural Societies at Work. 
arris. 


Journal of the Royal Waited i Semvies Institution.—J. J. Keren. 


H. Watney. 


J. Nugent 


Amalgamation of Bearer Chimps and Fisld Hospital as a Military Unit. 
Staff-Sergt. H. Stapleton 

The Doctrine of. Continuous Voyage ; Its Origin and Development from the 
Seven Years’ War (1756) to the Boer War, Lizut, A. G, Leech. 

The United States Naval Manceuvres, rgo2. 


Juridical Review.—Green ann Sons, Epinsurcu. 
International Arbitration. Sir Robert Reid. 
Viscount Melville. J. A. Lovat-Fraser. ; 
State-Aided Education in England and Scotland. J. E. Graham. 
The Paternal Power in Chinese Law. C. H. Huberich. 
Insanity and Criminal Res <° oy aed J. Chisholm. 
Industria) Arbitration in New South Wales. F.R. Sanderson. 

Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotporn. 6d. Jan. 
Animal Wind-bags. Illus. W. P. Pycraft. 
Whorls and-Crests of Hai- as Animal Pedometers. Illus. W."Kidd. 
The Sun’s Dusky Veil. Miss Agnes M. Clerke. 

Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. 
R. Lloyd Praeger. ; 


A Seafaring Family. Contd. Illus. 
The Pea Family. Illus. 
Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. Jan. 
Wandering Englishmen in Morocco. Illus. Isabel Savory. 
Some Imperial Abbesses. Illus. Minka von Drachenfels. 
ean Baptiste Greuze. Illus. Marion Hepworth Dixon. . 
ark Lane and Its Palaces. Illus, H. Wyndhain. 
New Year’s Day in Paris. Illus. G. F. Lees. 
Some Bridal Carriages, Qld and New.* Illus. G. A. Wade. 
Leisure Hour.—36, Parernoster Row. 6d. Jan. 
A ue of Ministering Children. Lllus. Helen E. Phillp. 
ia B 


38. 6d. Dec. 15. 


‘ 


“to rown of Harper’s Horry. igs. W. Stevens. 
ev. Hugh Price Hughes. _ Illus. me aN 
ournalism as a Profession in France. ‘R. H. Sherard. 


The True Story of Seth Bede and Dinah Morris, | Illus. 
On the Ruins of Carthage. J. Baker 
Dr, Guthrie’s Life in an Tiodaserial School. 


W. Mottram, 


An Old School Boy. 





THE ReEvIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Longman’s Magazine,—Loncmans, 6d. Jan. 
Concerning Hare-Hunting. H. A. Bryden. 
‘The Hedge. Kev. W. Heneage Legge. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitay. 1s. Jan. 
The Art of Literary Controversy. R. E. Vernéde. 
A Cape Parsonage. 


Education ; the Root of the’Matter. T. Baty. 
Othello on ‘the Stage. Gordon Crosse 
The British at the Gates of Berlin. H. W. Wolff. 


The Unearned Increment. 


Missionary Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 1s.3d. Dee. 
‘The Story of Yucatan. Illus. Rev. H. W. Brown. 
‘The Mosken Attitude toward Christian Missions in the Holy Land. A. J. 
Brown. 


Protestant Missions to the Jews. Rev. L. Meyer. 


Month.—Loxemans. 1s. Jan. } 
The Month and John Henry Newman. 
‘The Holy Shroud and the Verdict of History. Rev. Herbert Thurston. 
The Suppression of the Society of Jesus. Rev. Sydney F. Smith, 
Some Notes on the Art of Church Neediework as practised jin Anglo-Saxon 
England. Vincent William Magrath. 
The Irish Expedition of 1579. Rev. J. H. Potlen. 


Monthly Review.—Mvrray. 2s. 6d. Jan, 
Letters from Delhi, 1857. With Maps. G. S. Barnes. 
Shall the State educate? Goldwin Smith. 
‘The Naval Intelligence Department. CC. Bellairs. 
‘The Age of the Inhabited World, Contd. Sir E. Fry. 
The Fourth Gospel and John the Apostle. A. N. Jannaris. 
The Painters of Japan. Illus. Contd. Arthur Morrison, 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marsuatv. 
The Perils of Alpine Climbing. Illus. Russell Davidson. 
The Monroe Doctrine. Illus. R. H. ‘Titherington. 
Government by the Golden Rule. 5S, M. Jones. 
The Sports of the Amphitheatre. Illus. D. O. S. Lowell. 
‘The Triumphs of Youth. Illus. R. R. Williams. 
Sport in the Arctic Circle. Illus. W. H. Ballon. 


Musical Times.—Nove to. 
Richard Strauss. _ Illus. 
3ritish Music i in oe Great North-West. 
‘Lhe ‘* Messiah.” W. H. Cummings. 
St. James’s Hall. Vtius, Dotted Crotchet. 


6d. Jan. 


4d. Jan. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnovp. 
The French Republic and the Religious Orders. 
A Lesson to Lord Lansdowne, Ignotus. 
The Port of London. With Map. Sir Henry D. Le Marchant. 
‘The Cause of European Peace. J. E. B. Szelv. 
A Holiday Course 2 the Jena University. Miss Catherine Dodd. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
Antique Furniture in the Sale Room. W. Roberts, 
‘The British Anti-Nationalists in the Napoleonic War. 
The Poetry of Herrick. Canon H. C, Beeching. 
Johannesburg. _ Pseudo-Afiicanus. 
The Higher Soli icy of Defence. James R. Thursfield. 
Greater Britain. 


2s. 6d. Jan. 
Georges Clémenceav. 


H. W. Wilson. 


New England Magazine.—;, Park Square, Boston. 

‘Titian’s Country. Illus. Margaret W. Higginson. 

‘The Art of Letter- W riting. Zitella Cocke. 

Chas. H. Davis’s Landscapes. Illus. W. H. Downes. 

With a Boston Market Man. Illus. J. N. Pardee. 

‘The Founding of Universalism. EK. G. Mason. 

A Scion of New England. EE. O. Grisbrook. 

Milford and Hopedale. Illus. L. G. Wilson. 

Dedham, Mass. ; the Birthplace of the American Freez Public School. Illus. 
N. L. Sheldon. 


New Ireland Review.—PBurns axp Oares. 6d. Jan. 
Ireland and South Africa. T.. M’Call. ‘ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. V. O'Sullivan. 

A Belgian School Exhibition. Contd. F. M. O’Brien. 

The Training of ‘Teachers. Katheiine Roche. 

Henry Norman’s * All the Russias.” E. H. 


25cts. Dec. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 

‘The Clergy and the Education Act. D.C. Lithbury. 
The Nonconformists and the Education Act. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 
The Ripon Episode. Walter R. Cassels. 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Our Public School :— 

1. Arthur C. Benson. 

2, Frank Fletcher. 
Is Society Worse than It was? 
Labels. C. B. Wheeler. 
English a Russian Politics in the East. 
‘The Abyssinian Question and Its History. 
‘The Financial Future. ‘J. W. Cross. 
‘The Growth of the Local Government Board. Sir Michael Foster. 
Another View of Jane Austen’s Novels. . Miss Annie Gladstone. 
The Price of Food in Our Next Great War. Capt. Stewart L. Murray. 
‘The Story ef ‘‘ Thz Fourth Party.” Concl. Harold E. Gorst. 


2s. 6d. Jan. 


Lady Guendolen Ramsden. 


Ali Haydar Midhat. 
George F. H. Berkeley. 
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* North American Review.—W™. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. Dec. 

President Roosevelt’s First Year. Progressive Republican and a Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat. 

What shall We do with the Tariff? ‘I’. B. Reed. 

Christian Science. Mark Twain. 

Frank Norris. W. D. Howells. 

Electricity as a Motive Power on Trunk Lines. 

Music as a Factor in National Life. D. lg 

Woman’s Half Century of Evolution. Susan B. Anthony. 

‘The Anti-Imperialist Faith. E. Winslow. 

The Situation in Cuba. Marrion Wilcox. 

British Subsidies and American Ship’ ipping. Chas. H. Cramp. 

The ‘‘ Pious Fund” Arbitration. Penfield 

Railroad-Building a Mode of Warfare. Capt. J. M. Palmer. 

The Kaiser and the Triple Alliance. S. Brooks. 

What constitutes a Play? Marguerite Merington. 

Oedipus and the Sphinx. Edgar Fawcett. 

President Roosevelt and the Trusts. J. S. Auerbach. 

What is Publicity ? H. C. Adams. 


Open Court.—Kecan Pav. 6d. Dee. 
if Wesley Powell. Mrs. M. D. Lincoln. 
ithraism and the Religions of the Empire. Illus. Prof. F. Cumont. 
Thermometry. Illus. Contd. Dr, Ernst Mach. 


*. Vanderbilt. 


Outing.—InrerNnationaL News Co. 74d. Dec. 
Saratoga and Its People. Illus. Jesse Lynch Williams. 
Where Wild Fowl breed. Illus. A, H. Higginson. 
A Glance at the Grouse. Illus. E. Sandys 
Finding a Volcano and wiping a 16,000- ‘eet Mountain from the Map ot 
Alaska. Illus. R. Dunn. 
After Bear on Kadiak Is!and. Illus. J. H. Kidder. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 10 cts. Dee. 
Christmas in Uncle Sam’s Colonial Possessions. Illus. J. M. Shawhan 
and others. 
The Manufacture and Application of Glass for Art and Decoration. Illus 
W. Schroeder. 


Page’s Magazine.—Ciun House, Surrey Srreet. 1s. Jan. 
Portsmouth Dockyard ; a Criticism and Comment. | Illus. . Scio. 
Collecting Pyritic Material for Cyanide Treatment. Illus. E. Smart. 
‘The Distribution of Guns in Battleships. Illus. John Leyland. 

The Building of an American Locomotive. Illus. F. H. Fayant. 
Milling Machines. Illus. J. Horner. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap. 18. Jan. 

The Young Napoleon. Illus. Viscount Wolseley. 

The Surrey sin Winter. Illus. W. Hyde. 

Social Life in Ireland. Judge O’Connor Morris. 

Sir William Crookes. Illus. H. Begbie. 

Emile Zola. Illus. E. A. Vizetelly. 

New Facts relating to the Bacon-Shakespeare Question. Illus. W. H. 
Mallock. 

“Mr. Punch’ 
Burnand. 

Americau versus Parisian Fashions. Illus. F. Lees. 

Fiction in 1902. H. B, Marriott Watson. 

A Note on Slang. W. E. Henley. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Jan. 
In Case of an Accident. Illus. Ambulance Expert. 
Mysterious Beings. Illus. G. Clarke Nuttall. 
The Eagle; Lord of the Air. Illus. C. G. D. Roberts. 
Bunkers I have Visited. Illus. Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Home-Made Fountains. Illus. J. A. Vincent and F. Carr. 
Signalling under the Sea, Illa&s. ‘I. Morton. 
In the Clouds on the Tail of a Kite. Hlus. Mrs. A. Rice. 


Physical Review.—Macmiiian. socents. Dec. 

A Relation between the Changes of Length and the Changes in Ther- 

moelectrioe Power caused by Magnetisation. E. Rhcad. 
On the Theory of the Electrolytic Rectifier. K. E. Guthe. 
Crystallisation from a Current-Bearing Elec a P. R. Heyl. 
Electrical Discharge from Hot Carbon. C. D, Child. 
Carbon Resistances. A. C. Longden. 

Playgoer.—Greeninc. 6d. Jan. 

The Pope on the Stage. Illus. R. Henderson Bland. 
Cheatrical Criticism ; Symposium. Illus. 
“ If I were King ” at the St. James’s Theatre. Illus. Max Roldit. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. Jan. 
sBichat. Dr. Bridges. 
Mr. Carnegie’s Warning. Frederic Harrison. 
Saint Francis of Assisi. C. G. Higginson. 


Practical Teacher.—33, PArerRNosterR Row. 6d. Jan. 
R. Ainsworth ; a Seventeenth Century Pedagogue. H. Armitage. 


Quiver.--Cassent. 6d. Jan. 
The Round Churches of England. Illus. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 
Sunday School Enterprise ; a ‘alk with the Rev. Carey Bonner. Illus. 
A. Wilcox. Y 
Current Irreligion ; Neglect of Sunday. Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Fruit—an Hundredfold ; Among the Lepers, Illus. C. Maud Battersby. 
Some Beautiful Fishes of the British Seas, Illus. Rev. H. Macmillan. 


*; Some Precursors and Competitors, Illus. Sir F. C. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Laxe. 6d. Jan. 
The General Manager. Illus. 
‘The London and Greenwich Railway. Illus. H. Rake 
British Locomotive Practic: and Performance. Mlus. Centd. Chas. Rous- 
Marten. 
‘The World’s Progress in Electric Traction. lus, D. N. Dunlop. 
The L, & S. W. R.’s Steamers and Steamboat Services. Illus. J. Bosham. 
‘Tramway Competition for Suburban Traffic. Illus. H. Macfarlare. 
The Stockton and Darhngton Railway. Illus. G, J. Stoker. 


Reliquary.—Bemrose. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
Sussex Pottery. Illus. W. Heneage Legg>. 
Roman Intrecce. Illus. H. Elrington. 
The Church of St. Mary, Reculver, Kent. Illus. J. Russell Larkby. 
Large Bells. Illus. R. Quick. 


Review of Reviews.—13, Astor Prace, New York. 25 cts, an. 
The American Ox and His Pasture. Illus. E. B. Andrews. 

liding over Currency Defects. Illus. C. A. Conant. 

The Rural Free Delivery Service. Illus. D, A. Willey. 

‘The British Education Bill. W. T. Stead. 

‘The Advance in Beef Prices. F. C. Croxton. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epw. Sranrorp. 1s. 6d. Dec. 

The Geography of Southern Persia as aff-cting Its History. Major P. 
Mclesworth Sykes. 

‘Ten Thousand Miles in Persia. 

The Aro Country, Southern Nigeria. D. A. Macalister. 

The Irrigation of Egypt ; What the British have done. 


2 Seribner’s Magazine.—Sameson Low. 1s. Jan. 
‘The Mississippi. Illus. Willis Gibson. 
English Court and Society in the Eighties ; Letters of the French Ambassa- 
dress. Illus. Mary K. Waddington. 
The Library of Congress and the Blind. Illus. Margarita S. Gerry. 
The Public Library Exhibition of American Wood-Engravings. Russell 
Sturgis. 


Spirituar Quarterly Magazine.—18, CorroxaTion STREET, 
MAncHESTER. 4d. Dec. 15. 
The Problem of Consciousness. 
Psychical Healing a Social Factor. 
‘The Certainty of Spirit Communion. 
Concerning Spirit-Photography. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Jan. 
Mr. F. Carruthers Gould; Interview. Illus. R. de Cordova. 
Fifty Years of the Lyceum Seen, Illus. M. E. Braddon. 
Illegalities of Football. Ilius. B. Fry 
Sensational Magical Illusions. tins. Contd. 
Glynne Jones ; a Great Mountain Climber. Illus. H. Spender. 
Caissons. Illus. E. S. Valentine. 


The Logan Rock. Illus. P. Collins. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Parernosrer Row. 6d. Jan 
The Ancient Christianity of Egypt ; a Plea for the Copts. Illus. ‘J. Ward. 
The Y.M.C.A.; the Greatest Brotherhood in the World. Illus. F. M- 
Holmes, 
The Countess of Meath. Illus. D. Williamson. 
Thomas Hornblower Gill and His Hymns, , Ilus.. Rey. H, Smith. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issisrer. 6d. Jan. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon. _ IIlus. 
Some Favourite ‘Texts of Famous People. D. Loinaz. 
The Bible and Science. Illus. Rev. J. Urquhart. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Jan. 
Herbert Schmalz; a Religious Painter. Illus. Henry Leach, 
Lord Kinnaird. lus. udolph de Cordova. 
Dr. Joseph Parker. Illus. Julian K. Colford. 
Reedham Orphanage. Illus. Our Own Charity Commissioner. 


Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s. Jan. 
The Centenary of Douglas Jerrold. Lewis Melville. ' 
The Similes in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” Rev. H.C. T. Franklin. 


Temple Magazine.—6s, Tuvor Srreer. 6d. Jan. 
Beauty in Advertising- Illustration. Illus. 
The ‘** Trolley Park” of America. Illus. An Americay, | ,, ’ 
Climbing the Scotch Alps. Illus. A. C. Gordon, ‘ - 
Charles Schreyvogel ; a Painter of the Western Frontier, Illus. G. Kobbé. 
How Snake Poison is used as an Antido:e. Illus. ; 
Pictures of China. Illus. 


i 


Theosophical Review.—3, LaAnGcuam Prace. 1s. Dec. 15. 
The Evolution of Consciousness. Contd. © Mrs. Annie Besant. 
The Earliest External Evidence as to the Talmud Jesus Stories. G. R. S. 
Mead. 
Lord Lytton’s “ Zanoni.” A. J. O. 
Finer States of Matter. G. Dyne. 


Treasury.—32, Lirtte Queen Street. 6d. Jan. 
Sir John Kennaway ; a Typical Churchman. With Portrait. A. Black. 
The Scene of the Great Durbar. I[lus. Citizen of Delhi. 
a Revival of the Religious Drama. Illus. Wakeling Dry. 
Rail to Uganda’s Capital. Mlus. L. T. Smith. 
ly Theological College. Illus. An Old Student. 
Our Parish Churches. Illus, Contd. FE. Hermitage Day. 
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United Service Magazine.—Wm: Ciowes.*-2s, “Jan. 

Zeal in the Navy. ‘Telescope ‘ 
The Royal Marines and Their Relation to the ‘Royal Navy. Naval Officer. 
Naval Reform ; the Accountant Branch. Naval Officer. 
Archdeacon B. ere: * a Naval ce of the Eighteenth 

Century. Herbert M. Vaughai 
Some Reflections. Major-Gen. E, S. Brook. 
Strategy and*Tactics in Mountain Ranges. Contd. ‘T. Miller Maguire. 
The Future Réle of Cavalry. Capt. Evelyn’ Wood. 
The Soret of Our Artillery. Capt. C. Holmes Wilson. 





e V s and E y. Adjutant. E 

Medical Lessons of the War. Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. William: Hill- 
Climo. 

The Japanese Army. Capt. John Leader. 


Historical Records of the French Army. Lieut.-( sen. F. H. Tyrrell. 


Westminster Review.—3, York Buipincs, Anes HI, 2s, 6d. Jan. 
Lunacy ; the Skeleton at the Feast. W. J. Corbe 

The Germans in the United States. Karl Biind. 

How shall Labour and Capital be reconciled? C. F. Adams, , 
New Zealand ; a Country without Strikes. Alice Henry. 

The Friends of Montaigne. L. E. Tiddeman. 

Medizeval Stories. J. F. Hewitt. 

Middle-Class Culture in the Fifties. J. G. Alger. , 

James Martineau. 

The Situation in Ireland. J. J. Nevin. 

The Pantiles and the Art of Idling. Horace Seal. 

Religion and Movality.. A. Mackendrick. . 

Two Villages. H. Peake. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Jan. 
How We escaped from Ceylon. Illus. Ex-Field-Cornet W. H. Steyn. 
A Tramp in Spain. Illus. Contd. Bart Kennedy. 
After Woodland Caribou in Newfoundland. gs Contd. F.C. Selous, 
Paris to New York overland. Illus. , Contd. H. de Windt. 
President Roosevelt and the Horse’ Thieves. Illus. F. Moore. 
Across Europ2 ina Perambulator, L. H. Eisenmann. 
The Baldwin-Ziegler Polar Expedition. Illus. E. B. Baldwin. 


-THE GERMAN 


* Deutsche Rundschau.—Gzen. Parret, Bertin. 6 Mks. per ar. 
Jec, 


Rudolf Virchow. OO. Israel. 

The Literature of Ancient India. Contd. H. Oldenberg. 
a Bocklin. Contd. Adolf Frey. 

Mary Delany. Marie von Bunsen, 

Adolf Trendelenburg. R. Eucken, 

John Holland Rose’s “ Napoleon.” 


Kultur.—Jos. Roru, Vienna.” 8 Mks. 50 Pf. per ann. ‘ Heft 1. 
The Aims of Modern Society. Prof. M. Stra et eh 
‘The Wotan Religion. Prof. J. Seeber. 
Reminiscences. Contd. Josef Freiherr von Helfert. 
Otto von Schaching. -E. M. Hamann, 
Monatsschrift far Stadt und Land.--M ARTIN WARNECK, 4 
3 Mks. per qr... Dec, 
Frederick the Great on Charles XII. M. Pfeifer. 
Gustav Frenssen. D. von Oertzén. 
Heinrich ‘Sohnrty. © U. von Hassell. 
Harnack, Cremer, and Seeberg on Christianity, M. von Nathusius. 


“THE FRENCH 


Art du Théatre. —s1, RvE pes Ecoes, Paris, 1 fr. socts. Dec. 
“ Resurrection” on the Stage. Illus. H. Bataille ‘and C. M. 


Association Gatholique.—14, | Bys pe L’ApBAYeE, Paris. 2 frs. 


St. Gregory the Great and’ His Social ‘Work. Contd, G. de Pascal. 
M. Faguet and Liberalism. J. E. Fidas. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuerre: -20s. per ann. Dec. 
‘The French Ministry and the Congregations.’ Albert Bonnard. 
André Chénier. Henri Jacottet, ‘ 
Marc Antokolsky. M. Reader. 3 
‘The Security of the Poste Rasteene. P. Philipona. 


Correspondant. 31 Rue SainT- ~ eagaieninn Paris. 2ffs..50c. | 


Dec 
‘The Concordat of 1801. Contd. Cardinal Mathizu. 
cg and Arbitration. Léon de Seilhac. 
The K cope I Dynasty. A. Raffalovich. 
Unpublished Letters’ of Xavier de Maistre to-Her Family. - Félix Klein. 
The Collection Dutuit. Andcé 5 apo 


The Concordat of r80r. Contd. TSsidial Mathieu. 

Christine Trioulzio de Belgiojoso. Contd, (Cte. Joseph: Grabinski. 
Cardinal Guibert. H. de Lacombe. 

— Letters of Xavier.de Maistre to Her Family. Contd. Félix 


Sunday. Rest i in the Building Industr y. of Paris: . Féneton Gibon. 
French Catholic Missions. Edouard Trogan. 


Foi et Vie.—8s, Avenve p’ORLEANs, Paris. : 
Pauperism in England. \Charles Gide. 
Emile Zola. Henri Gibout. 


ro frs..per ann, , Dee; 1. 


Wi 
» Modern Dutch Art and Artists. _ Illus. 


ndsor Magazine.—Warn; Lock. 6d. Jan. 
S. R. Lewison. 

The Autobiography of a Wild Rabbit. Illus. S. L. Bensusan, 

The Viceregal Rule of sy og Ilius. Sir Edwin Arnold. *’ 

No Time for Reading. A. Lai ,m 

Boxing Horses. Illus. H. J. 

The Remount Scandals. Illus. 7 "E. “Willianis. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anp SrovGuron.. 6d. Jan. 
The Coronation Durbar. . Illus. Marie A. Belloc. 
The Settlement of the North-West of Canada. Illus. Miss Annie S, 


Swan. 
Sir Gilbert and Lady Parker at Home. Illus. Fanny Lincoln, 


World’s Work.—HEIxemMann. 1s. Jan. 
Garden Cities in Theory and Practice. Illus. C. Roberts. 
‘Toy-Making in France. Illus. 2 
The Reunion of Christendom. Canon H. Hensley Henson. 
Higher Education. Sidney Webb. 
The Value of British Railway Stocks. 
Ronald Ross,; Conqueror of Malaria. Illus. FE. D. Morel. 
A Newspaper Office. Illus, ; 
Winter Sports. Illus. An Old Tobogganer. 
‘The Scholar Ship. A. H. Scaife. 
A School for Domestic Servants. Miss Charlotte O’Conor-Eccles, 
The Tramps of the Ocean. IMus. W. Runciman. 


Young Man.—Hodrace a ogee 3d2° Jan. 
Mr. Carnegie as | know Him. Illus. W. T. Stead. 
‘The Perils and Rewards of Political Life. illus. J. McCarthy. 
‘The Making of a Great Encyclopedia. Illus. A. F..W hite. 
‘The Decay. of the Novel; Symposium. 
Mr. E. F. Benson; Interview. Ilu:. E. J. 
Young Woman.— Horace MarsuAre. 
Hall Caine as | know Him. Illus. G. B. Buigin. 
Joan of Arc: the Girl Martyr of Rouen. Lius 
The Care of Suburban Gardens; ua New Profession for Women.  Iltus, 
Eveline B. Mitford. , 


MAGAZINES. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—". A. Seemans, Leirzic. Dec. 
Travelling Exhibitions. Illus. J. Leisching. 


a0. Jan. 


 Socialistische Monatshefte.—Bevrusrr: 2, Bextiy. 59 Pf. Dec. 


Piece-Work and the Workers. E. Bernstein, 
Clericalism and Trade Unionism, O., Hué, 
Reform in National agg F. Stampfer. 
Modern Rac2 Theories. F. Hertz. 


Zeitschrift fir Bildende aera A, Seemans, Leipzig. Dec. 
Early Flemish Art at Bruges, Illus. F. Diilberg. 

G. H. Breitner, Illus, W. Mem nll 

The Art Exhibition at Baden- Baden, 1902. Illus. F. Reiffel. 

Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissanc:. Illus. A. G. Meyer. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Bxeirxorr 
unD HaAgrtec, Letezic. 10 Mks, perann. Dec, 


Emile Zola and Music. J. G. Prod’homme. 
The English Provincial Festivals of rg02z. .H. Thompson. 


MAGAZINES. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricnetiev, Parts. 3 frs. 50. 
Dec. 15. 
Benjamin R, Tucker; an American Anarchist. Paul Ghio. 


Mereure de France.—15, Rue pe.’ EcHAubé Sr. Germain, Parts. 
2frs. Dec. 

Victor Hugo. Armand Praviel. 

Watteau and Music. Virgile Josz. 

German Influence in France. Jacques Morland. 


Minerva.—4. Rue te Gorr, Paris. 2 frs. Dec. 2), 
The Death of Venice. Maurice Barrés. 
Georges Forster (1789-1794)... Contd. Arthur Chuquet. 
Sainte-Beuve and 1 Chatesubriand, C. Latrielle, 
Meyerling. Adolph Aderer, 


Dee. 1 5. 
The Death of Venice. Maurice Barrés. 
a Forster (1789-1794). Concl. Arthur Chuquet. 
The Teaching of National History in the-Schools. . Jacques Rocafort. 
Rembrandt in the Dutuit Collection. André Fontaine. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerre. 55 frs. pet ann. Dec, r. 
Recollections of the ee Gustave Toudouze. 
A Universal Strike. ri Dagan. 

The Practical Value of i cae Telegraphy. X.X.X. 
Mme. de Genlis’s Circle. Gilbert Stenger. 
Coiners through the Ages, Petrus Durel. 

Dec. 15. 
All about French Divorce. Louis Barthou. 
Recollections of the Commune. Gustave Toudouze. 
Woman in Fiction. Camille Mauclair. 
Authors’ Rights. Edeuard Quet.  ~ ; 
Meteors and Luminous Phenomena. A. Lacour.. 
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* Questions Diplomatiques" et Cotoniates.—r9, Rve Bonaparte, 


It, 

Affairs in Siam. 
‘The French Colonies as Health Resorts. Maurice Buret. 
The Czech-German Struggle. Georges Bohler. 

Dec. 15. 
Affairs in Siam. Contd. 
‘The French in West Africa. With Map. 
‘The Amur River Region. With Map. Paul Labbé. 


RSforme Sociale.—34, Rue pe Seine, Paris, fr. Dee. rz. 


Economic Instruction and Social Education at the English Universities. 


Jacques Bardoux. 
Depopulation in Francs. Henry Clément. 
Jec. 1€. 
‘The Study of Law. Prof. R. Saleilles. 


Assurance Protection. Antoine Roux. 


La Revu2.—12, Avexve ve L’Oréra, Paris. xfr. Dec. 1, 
The Loss of Lorraine. 
Unpublished Letters of Gezeral Lafayette. 
‘The Mother of George Sand Tony d'Ulmés. 
Suggestion in Education. Dr. Félix Regnault. 
‘The - Bourgeois of Comedy on the Frenc hy Sti age. Frédéric Loliée. 
‘The Cure of Searlatina, Dr. R. Romme. 
Max Beerbohm. Illus. L. de Guich:. 
Dec. 15 
D:. J A. Dowie and Zion. Illus. L. de “Norvins. 
China and England. Victor Garpien. 
Unpublished Letters of General Lafayette. Concl. 
My First Stag. Duke of Argyll. 
Berlin and Munich. Jean Chantavoin« 
€zech Literature in 1902. Ch. Lesueur. 
The Bourgeois of Comedy on the French Sta; ge. Concl. Frédéric Loliée. 
A Revolution in Educational Methods. Dr. L. Caze. 
Young Writers of Italy. Maurice: Muret. 


Revue du Bien.—110, Rve vu Bac, Paris. 8 frs. perann. Dee. 
Marya Konopnicka. Illus. 


Revue Blanche.—23, Boutevarp pes Iratiens, Paris. 1fr. Dec. 1 
’ Lady Godiva. Feélicien Tagus. 
Wagner and Debussy. Friedrich Spig!. 
Dec. 1 
Hindu Pilgrimages. Albert Métin. 
Frangois Vidal. Paul Louis. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Ave — DE 1’OBSERVATUIRE, Paris 
2 frs. Jec. 
The Benefits of Heresy for the Pious Christian. Paul Chapuis. 
‘The Gift of Se.f. Frank Duperrut. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerte. 62 frs. perann. Dec. rt. 
Conspirators and the Police. Gilbert Augustin-Thierry. 
‘The Scientific Etymology of France. Antoine ‘Thomas. 
The Organisation of Labour in Great Industries. Charles Benvist. 
Styria and Her N ational Poet. Ernest Seillicre. 
‘The American Workwoman. Mme. B. Van Vorst. 

Dec. 15. 

The Mounted Arm in France. X 4 
Christmas in Art. Robert de La Sizeranne. 
Styria and Her National Poet. Contd. Ernest Seilliere. 
‘The Education of the King of Rome. T. de Wyzewa. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.c- —yez, Rue pe 1a 
do 






Vicromme, Paris, 2 frs. 
Affairs in Siam. . Vasco. 
ag Vxpedition of L ieut. Cottenest to the Sshara. With Map. C.R 





Excursion to Paraguay. Concld. C,-Amiral Mouchez. 
Somaliland. With Map. A. Montell. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via p1 os TTA 246, ROME. 25 firs, per ann. 
= 

St. Peter’s Apostolate in Rome. 

The Congress ef Viznna and the Holy Sez. 

Alms for Poor Italian Nuns. 

Liturgical Studies. 


Encyclical of Leo XIII. to the mB ah ‘of Italy. 
‘The Divorce Bill in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Ingustrial Syndicates. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. Dec, 
A. Baertson. Tus, V, Pica. 
M. Antoine. Illus. £, Corradini. 
Christmas Carols, Illus, 
‘The Castle of St. Angelo. Illus. J. Rusconi. 
The Isleof Wight. Illus. G. Chiesi. 


Nuova Antologia.—Corxo Umserro 1, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 


Dee. 1. 
‘The Dante Society at Siena. Senator P. Villari. ' 
The Municipalisation of Public Services, G. Frascata. 
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Revue Générale.—16, Ruw Treuxenpexc, Brussecs, 12 firs. per ann. 
D 


ec. 
E. Descamps’s ‘‘ The Neutrality of Belgium.” Prosper Poulet. 
Belgium and France. Alphonse Le Clercy. 

Spain. Contd. Joseph Mélot. 

Reflections on Contemporary France. Concl. Henri Primbault. 
Religious Music. Charles Martens. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rve Sovrrtor, Paris. 
18 frs. perann. Dec. 
The National Spirit of the French and German Races in Alsace, Contd. 
Werner Wittich. 


Revue du Monde Cathohave.—76, Rue ves Saints-Péres, Paris. 
r.50c. Dec. 1. 
The Centenary of Dupenleup, Mgr. Justin Feévre. 
Saint Bruno. G. V. Hébert. 
Pére Aubry and the Reform of Ec clesiastic al Studies. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
Guillauyne de Champeaux and the Origins of the Abbey of Saint-Victor. 
Lb. Fourier Bonnard. 


Democracy and Social Authority. kK. P. At. 

Religious Instruction. Mgr. Justin Févre. 7 

Pére. Aubry and the Reform ot Ecclesiastical Studies. Contd. Mgr. Justin 
Févre. 

Siam. De Vitis. 

Guillaume de Champeaux and the Origins of the Abbey of Saint-Victor, 
Contd. D, Fourier Bonnard. 


Revue de Paris.—Uswis. 60frs. perann. ‘De 
Recollections. Judith Gautier. 
London Crowds. André Chevrillon. 
‘The Last Campaigns of Mirabeau, Jun. Leonce Pingaud. 
"The Swiss Civil Code. Moxime Leroy. 

Dec. 15. 

‘The London Theatres in Shakespeare’s Day. 
‘The Alps as Industrial Forces. L. Houllevigue. 
London Crowds. Contd. André Chevrillon. 
‘The Expansion of Russia. Victor Bérard. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—5;, Rue 


3 frs. Dee. 10. 


J. J. Jusserand. 


bE Mézttres, Paris, 


Sium. Réné Millet. 
‘The Question of Effectives in the French Army. A. Gervais, 
Petroleum and the Budget in sccm i” Monzie. 
‘The Merchant Marine in Germany. G. Johnston. 
Revue Socialiste.—27, Rve ve Ricnettev, Paris. 1 fr. 50 ¢. Dee, 
Classical or Modern Education. Edouard Berth. 
‘The Working Classes in Russia. Concl. W. Rakhmetov. 
‘The Miners’ Strike in Pennsylvania. Jean Longuet. 


Revue Universelle.—17, ~~ MONTPARNASSE, PARIS. ‘75 Cts, 
Jec. 1. 
Leonardo da Vinci and the Occult Sciences. Illus. M. Péladan. 
Jec. 15. 
The Hétel de Rohan. Illus. M. A. Christian. 

I}lustrated Books of the Nineteenth Century. Illus. Clément-Janin. 
Revue Universitaire.—;, Rue pe Maathnes, Paris. 10 frs. per ann. 
De “Cc 
The Teaching of Spanish and Italian in ‘1992. A. Morel-Fatio. 

The Teaching of Living Languages. J. Fiemery. 


Revue de l'Université de ‘Bruxelles.—4,. Rve vv {Fronrtisrice, 
Bruxeirs. 1 fr. 50c. Dee. 

Richard Strauss’s “‘ Feuersnoth.” Ernest Closson. 

Reform in Medical Studies. Georges Bouché. 


Université Catholique.—2s. ~ pu Piatr, Lyon. rr frs, per half- 
year, Jec. 15. 
The Holy Shroud of Turin. A.-L. Donnadieu. 
The Social Question in the Seventecnth Century. X.X.X. 
Dant. Contd. P. Fontaine 
Zarathustra. Abbé Delfour. 
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The Recognition of Great Men. Paola Lombroso 
Sugar and the Brussels Convention. E, Maraim. 
On Behalf of the South. M. Ferraris. 
Dec. 16. 
The First Three Epodes of Horace. G. Carducci. 
Venetian Monuments. P. Molmenti. 
‘The Polar Expedition of the Duke of the Abruzzi. F. de Filippi. 
A Letter from Kossuth to Garibaldi. E. Fazzari 
Selma Lagerlof. With Portrait. Elisa C, Vannutelli. 
‘Lhe Struggle for Autonomy in the Trentino. S. Sighele. 
Nuova Parola.—Via DELLA Mane EDE 30, Rome. 15 frs. per ann. 
Jec. 
‘The Redemption of Woman. Jacques Novikov. 
‘The Palace of Achilleron. Illus. A. Cervesato. 
‘The Fascination of Evil. Dora Melegari. 
Animism and Spiritism. F. Porro. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via Gino Capron: 46, Florence. Dec. % 
Eight Years of Non-Education in the Life of Alfieri. G. Roberti. 
Socialists and the ““ Mezzadvia”’ System. G. Parravicino. 
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& Problem in Infantile Psychology. L. Fariani. 
An Italian Castile. P. Serismi. 


Dec. 16. 
The Polar Star. L. Venturini. 
itelian Submarine Defences. E. de Gaetani. f # 
The First Arbitrator of the Hague Tribunal. E. di Parravicino. 


To the Makers of Divorce. 


Riforma Sociale.—Narres. Dec. 
English Financial Enactments affecting th: Budget. Prof, C. Ferraris, 


The Development of Force. Prof. F. Nitti. 
The Problem of Industrial Dwellings. A. Garelli. 
The London Emigrants’ Information Office G. Prato. 


Rivista Moderna.—Via —— 37, Rome. 37 frs. per annum. 
ec. 


From the Adriatic to the Indian ny. X.X.X. 
Parliamentary Reports Abroad. d'Isola. 

‘The Maintenance of Illegitimate Children. Prof. V. Mori. 
Spiritualistic Studies in Italy. L. Boichrott-Vérité, Ve 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet EscoriaL, MApRID. 
20 pesetas per ann. Dec. 5. 
Sociology and the Philosophy of History. B. R. Gonzalez. 
Dicenta’s ‘* Aurora.” R. del Valle Ruiz. 
An Historic Book of the Infanta Dofia Paz. 
Experiments in Aero-Maritime Navigation. J. Mateos. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvrsro pe Santo Dominco 16, MApriD. 
40 pesetas per ann. Dec. 
Modern Literature in France. Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Possibility of a National Church. E. Gonzalez-Blanco. 
A Forerunner of the Single ‘Tax Idea in Spain. Joaquin Costa. 


La Lectura.—Cervanres 30, MADRID. 24 frs. per ann. No. 23. 
A Social Museum. Leopoldo Palacios. 
uan de Camera. Alicia Pestana. 
exhibition of Ancient Art in Barcelona. J. Pella y Forgus. 


Nuestro Tiempo.—FvencarRat 114, MADRID. 24 frs. per ann, No. 23. 
Spain and Mary Queen of Scots, Martin Hume. 


THE DUTCH 


Bisovior's Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac. 1s. 8d. Dec. 
— Thol, Artist. Illus. L. de Haes. 
Egyptian Royal Graves at Abydos. Illus. D. van Hoytema. 
wee vely! A *Punisian Sketch. Illus. G. B. Hooijer. 
Johan Smit, Violinist. With Portrait. Dr. J. de Jong. 
De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. Dec. 
The Housing Question in Some British Towns. N. G. Pierson. 
The Literature of the Quarter. W.G. van Nouhuys. 
Music of the Day: Henri Viotta. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN 


Dansk Tidskrift.—CorenHAGEeN. 12kr. perann. Dec. 

Bjornstjerne Bjérnson. P. A. Rosenberg. 
Spiritism and Christianity. C. Seovgnne> Petersen. 
Denmark’s Military Systems from Olden Times to 300 a.p. P. V. Hammer. 
i Lan Vald. Rérdam. 

meaplonm Univereliies and Students. M. Thomsen. 

Dagny.—SrockHoLm. 2kr. per quarter. No. 16, 
Torborg Rappe. Emmy Kéhler. 


Nyt ay 00 Seg NHAGEN. 8kr. perann. Jan. 
ks J. K. Bjerre. P.M. 
rofessor T. R. iigliche 4 Ps Danish Agriculture. H. Hertel. 
Liberty in France. Victor Deleuran. 
Nordisk Tidskrift.—Srocknotm. 10 kr. perann. No. 7. 
The Auhoguphy s nad Berzzlius. Oskar Widman. 
Giosne Carducci. er Nyblom. 


Organisms and Ther ¥ ariations. W. Johanson. 
Bjérnson’s “ Paa Storhove.” Niels Miller. 


THE RUSSIAN 


Istoritcheskii Viestnik.—Sr. Perersnerc. A.S.Suvorin. Dec. 
Meetings with the Tsar-Emancipator. G. K. Gradovsky. 
Moukden. I. E. Ivanof. 


The Censure in the Epoch of the Great Reforms. Concl. N. A. Engel- 


hardt. 
A Pilgrimage to Palestine. Concl. I. P. Yuvachef. 
A Journey in Moghilef Government. N, N. Ostankovitch. 


Mir Bozhi.—3r. Pererssugc, Raziezzuaya, 7. Dec. 
Characteristics of N. A. Nekrasof. V. Kranichfeld. 
N. V. Gogol. Concl. N. Kotlyarevsky. 
Metternich and His Time. Kh. G. Insarof. 
The Fre: School of V. P. Ostrogorsky in Baldai. 


‘Russki Viestnik.—Sr. Pererseurc, Nevski 136. Dec. 
Autocracy and Bureaucracy in the Reign of Nicholas I. 


Alliances and Sea-Power. Manuel Andujar. 
Psychology and Gymnastics, Jose Zahonero. 
Degeneration of Teaching, J. Dominguez Berrusta. 
Religious Orders. _J. Martos O' Neale. 

‘The Future of the Novel. Symposium. 


Revista Contemporanea.—C4tir pe Pizarro 17, MADRID, 2 pesetas. 
Dec. 15. 

The Spanish Municipality in the Middle Ages. A. Balbin de Unquera. — 

Pedro Gonzalez-Blanco. 

Workmen’s Soci-ties. F. Ruiz de Berzosa. 

‘The Visigoths in Spain. J. O. R. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po Assent 74, LisBon. 
15 frs. perann. No. 
The Mozambique District in 1898. E. da Costa. 
Penal Transportation and Colonisation. Silva ‘Telles, 
Portugal and Flanders, 104-1682. Oscar Godin, 


MAGAZINES. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. Dec 
Local Works carried out by Private Persons versus Local Works paid for 
by Municipalities. J. L. C. van Essen, 
Protestant Divine Worship in Holland. Dr. C. Pekelharing. 
Labour Statistics and Labour Bureaux. J. H. van Zanten. 


Woord en Beeld.—Exven F. Bonn, Haartem. 16s. perann. Dec. 
‘The Gamekeeper. Illus. W. van Amsterdam and H. M. Krabbé. 

©. H. A. van der Wyck of Colonial Fame. With Portrait. D. Fock. 
Venice. Illus. G. B. Hooijer. 


MAGAZINES. 


Ord och Bild.—Srocxnotm. tokr. per ann. No. 10. 
Sven Hedin’s Travels. Valdemar Langlet. 
The Monastery at Tabennisi. Anna M. Roos. 
Nationalism in France. Carl G. Laurin. 
Emile Zola. Anatole France. 
Sarah Bernhardt. Carl Behrens. 


Social Tidskrift.—SrockHotm. 3 Jt 50 re per ann. No, 7. 
The Carl Zeiss Optical Factory. N. G. W. Lagerstedt. 
Homes for Unmarried Mothers, 
Educational Work in Christiania. I. Friis. 
‘The Verdandi Students’ Society. E. A. Blanck. 
The Famine Year in Norrland. Y. Melander. 


Samtiden.—Curistianta. skr. perann. No. 9. 
How Opinions Originate. August Forel. 


Varia.—Srockuoim. Kr. 6.50 perann. Dec. 
Zorn’s Etchings. Illus. Edvard Alkman. 
Stockholm Street Wanderers. Illus. Celestin. 
Rudyard Kipling. With Portrait. Thorgny W. Hallgren. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Czechs and the Germans. Anon. 
‘The Commercial Treaty with Germany. S. A. Korolenko. 
The Racial Problem in the Outlying Provinces. V. Velitchko. 


Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. Pererspurc, SrassKAYA 1 BACKAVAYA- 
Noy. 30. 
The Agrarian Question in Yakutsk. A. Bielevsky. 
easant Universities in Scandinavia, O. M. Bendiktsen. 
A Working-class Holiday in Switzerland. S. A. 


Viestnik Yevropui.—Sr. Pererssurc, GALERNAYA 20. Dec. 
—- Popular Education in Switzerland. K. Grenhagen. 
lhe Federation of American Women’s Clubs. P. A. ‘T'verskoi. 
Chinese Faith and Superstition. V. V. Korsakof. 
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TRAVEL AND 


QUAINT old town is Brixen, in the Tyrol. It is 
the Bishop’s seat, and wherever the eye turns far 
up to the wooded slopes there is a constant shifting 

of scenery of the lower mountains, dotted with churches 

and settlements, castles and farms, baronial mansions 
and fortified strongholds. Brixen is situated about 

1,600 feet above the level of the sea, and numbers about 

6,000 inhabitants. It is not only a popular summer 

resort and tourist station, but, owing to its mild and 

salubrious climate, well adapted as a spring, autumn, 
or even winter residence. 

The cathedral, which was lately renovated, completed 
in 1754, is a noteworthy building, as is also the historic- 
ally interesting little Japanese church. A well-known 


HOTEL TIROL IN INNSBRUCK. 


Popular Winter Quarters in Tyrol. 
Proprietor, CARL LANDSEE. 
HEALTH RESORT OF THE VERY FIRST RANK. 


The Proprietor announces herewith that his hotel is prepa:ed to receive 
winter guests, and that there is a permanent English-Aimerican Colony at the 
Hotel ‘Tirol. ‘lhe English Chaplain and British Vice-Consuls have their 
headquarters at the hotel. 

ICE-RINK IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Facilities for tobogganing, ski-ing, sleighing, skating, and all the other 
winter sports. Good theatre in town. 

The Proprietor has made special low weekly pension terms for the winter 
months, viz., from 42s, to 70s. per week. The hotel is in every way first- 
class, and is visited by the ite of society. Dances and other amusements 
in the hotel. 

TRUE ENGLISH HOME WITH LOVELY SCENERY. 


Address, C. LANDSEEF, Innsbruck; or, Travet. Epiror, Review of 


Reviews. 4% tariff and full particulars sent free of charge. 
Innsbruck is highly recommended for the winter by the highest medical 
authorities. 


WINTER IN THE TYROL AND VORARLBERC. 


INNSBRUCK. 50,000 inhabitants. Protestant, English, and Catholic 
services; English Chaplain in Residence. sritish Vice-Consulate. 
Educational Establishment of the highest order. Sunny and pleasant 
climate. Splendid excursions. Situated at the junction of the Gisela, 
Brenner, and Arlberg Railways. Lovely nzighbourhood. Igls, one of the 
most charming summer resorts, half-an-hour from town. Railway facilities ; 
or carriages to Landeck and Trafoi, the Fernpass, Stelvio, Lermoos, St. 
Anton. Va Zirl or Landeck to Partenkirchen, Garmisch, Hohenschwangau, 
i1 Bavaria: enchanting scenery. Over the Brenner to Brennerbad and Gossen: 
sass, to Sterzing, Klausen, Brixen, lovely quaint old town with excellent 
hotel (Elephant), to Bozen. Wild scenery all the way. From Franzensfeste 
aa line ‘branches off into the Pustervalley, with lovely Toblach and the stately 
Castle of Weissenstein, now a modern private hotel. Near Bozen is the 
renowned Mendel Pass, with its grand Penegi al Hotel, Sigmundskron, 
Eppan, etc. ; and a branch line goes to ever-charming Meran, Lyrol’s most 
renowned health resort.— For particulars, ctc., write to the Travet 
Evitor, Review ef Reviews, London. 


WINTER RESORTS IN SOUTHERN TYROL. 


MERAN,—The best known and world-famed health resort. Perfect 
climate, dry and sunny; excellent hotels and pensions. Grand sport ; 
grounds for races, lawn tennis, football, etc. (Golf links will soon be estab- 
lished. ‘Theatre, concerts, dances, etc. Reached by rail from Bozen ; 
or from I.andeck by carriage, very picturesque Tour. 

4tIVA.—On the beautiful Lake of Garda. Sem‘-tropical climate; olives, 
oranges, etc., cultivated in the open air. Sailing, rowing, and fishing. 
Beautiful excursions, Reacned from Mori on the Southern Railway by 
a local line through some of the most interesting scenery. Steamers 
from Riva to Desenzano and to Peschiera for Milan and Venice. 

TRENT.—Ancient city of great historical interest. Hotel Imperial, 
excellent. Excursion by rail into the Valsugana with renowned 
Roncegno and its iron-arsenic natural waters ; recommended in cases of 
amemia, malaria, etc. 











* The Travel Editor of the ‘‘Review of Reviews” will be 
pleased to give further particulars as to Hotels, terms, 
routes, etc., free of charge. Address, Travel Editor, 
**Review of Reviews,” Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 
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hydropathic institute conducted on the Kneipp system 
was established some years ago by Dr. von 
Guggenberg. In order to get some conception of the 
landscape of the Brixen region, one of the elevated 
points in the vicinity must be resorted to. In every 
direction there is something to be seen: the sublime 
and the pleasing, summer pines and smiling vineyards, 
ancestral castles and Alpine ravines. Almost the 
most interesting part is the town itself, with its narrow 
streets, its gabled houses, and quaint old passages. 
It was there that in October, 1go1, the rare féte of 
a one thousandth birthday took place. The rush of 
visitors from all parts of the world was enormous. The 
principal event was the historical procession which passed 


HOTEL ERZHERZOG JOHANN, 


MERAN. 

All the latest and most up-to-date Arrangements. 
Suites of Rooms for Families. 
Patronised by the Highest Society, including 
HIM, the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 


Central position, Near the Promenades, the Curhouss, the Municipal 
Theatre, the Roman Catholic, English, and Evangelical Churches. 
Faces South and South-East. Proprietor, lG. WENTER, 

Owner of the Golden Cross of Merit with the Crown. 


The Austrian Alps. 
Landesverband fur Fremdenverkehr in Tyrol 


Address :—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Meinhartstrasse 14, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur ere denverkehr fur 
Vorarliber Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKERR BREGENZ; 


LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN 
SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gastein. 
Or, address for all, Travet Evrror, Review of Reviews, London 








HE above Associé ations, which have been officially established for the 

purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, 

are always glad to render the best information respec ting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 

Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 

as to hotels, winter and summer Fesorts, miners ul springs, etc., and also about 

journeys, mountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 


The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended— 


INNSBRUCK. [Excellent hotels, sunshine, beauti- 
ful excursions in the neighbourhood. 

LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. 
hotel accommodation. Fine excursions. 

GOSSENSASS, on the Brenner. 
eering. Hotels faultless, 

SALZBURG, Highly recommended for spring sojourn. 
First-class musical and theatrical entertainments. Excursions to 
Kénigsee and Gastein. Excellent hotels, 

ST. ANTON, on the Arlberg. Ideal place for ski-running. 
Lessons in that sport can be had there. Hotel Post. First-class. Dry 
and cold air. 

GARDA, Lake. Easily reached from Mori. Riva is excel- 
lently situated. Splendid hotel accommodation. Mild climate, olive 
groves, Sailing and fishing. Sirmione further south ‘in the Lake, 
charming position. Good hotel. Hot sulphur springs. Here are the 
ancient baths of Catullus. 

BOZEN, with Gries. 
First-class hotels. 

BRIXEN, lovely sheltered situation, pure air. Cold water cure 
establishment of renown. First-class hotel (Elephant). Very moderate. 

TRENT, interesting old town. Hotel Imperial, finest hotel 
in the Italian part of Southern Tyrol. Beautiful surroundings, Valsugana 
Sarea Valley, Lake of Garda, etc. 


Mild winters, splendid 


Ideal centre for mountain- 


Climatic health resort, mild climate, 
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through the streets of the city and represented its history 
from got to 1901. The procession was opened. by heralds 
in the colours of the coat-of-arms of Brixen. - In the year 
got King Louis III. presented Bishop Sacharius of Seben 
with the royal demesne of Prichsna, and from this time 
the development and history of Brixen dates. At the 
head of the procession came the first inhabitants, builders 
and-serfs of the demesne, mainly agricultural labourers, 
herdsmen, fishermen, foresters, etc., all the costumes being 
representative of those worn a thousand years ago. After 
this followed the first messengers of the Gospel of Christ ; 
next the Knights of the Crusades, the aristocracy of 
the neighbourhood, who one and all followed the call to 
free the Holy Land from the fetters of the Turks. 


MERAN, 
SOUTH TYROL, AUSTRIA 


This Health Resort is justly called the ‘“ Pearl of 
Tyrol,” and begins seriously to rival the various 
resorts of the Riviera. As a matter of fact by many 
it is given preference during the Autumn and 
Winter months. 
Most important and perfect Health Resort in Southern Austria, 
for Autumn, Winter, and Spring. Excellent sunny climate, 
well sheltered, situated in the Alps, 1,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, Combines mountain air with semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion. Highly recommended by the medical profession for cases 
of nervousness, weak constitutions, and convalescence. 


First-class hotel accommodation, houses and villas’ in Meran or 
the neighbouring Ober- and Unter-mais. The best educational 
facilities. English Church. 


INTERESTING AND ACREEABLE EXCURSIONS. THEATRE, 
~ CONCERTS, AND OTHER AMUSEMENTS. RACECOURSE ; 
LAWN TENNIS; COLF LINKS. 


Skating and other Winter Sports. Hero Plays performed 
by the people in Autumn. 


GRAPE CURE from SEPTEMBER until the middle of NOVEMBER. 


For particulars, pamphlets, etc., write to KUR VORSTE- 
HUNG, Meran, Tyrol; or the FRaveL Epiror, Review of 
Reviews, London, 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAKE OF CONSTANCE. 


The variety of scenery on this, the largest inland lake; is very great. 
The sheet of. water washes the shores ot not less than five countries, 
viz., Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Switzerland. 
Bregenz, Lindau, Constance, Rorschach, Uberlingen, are all splen- 
didly situated on the lake, and form excellent centres for excursions. 
The Hotels Montfort in Bregenz and Bayerischer Hof can be highly 
recommended, but the other towns above-mentioned are also well 
provided with hotels. Many very convenient railway lines lead to 
the lake ; sailing, rowing, fishing first-class. For particulars, tariffs, 
etc., address the TRAVEL Epitor, Review of Reviews, london. 


GRAND HOTEL, MERANERHOF, 


IN MERAN, SOUTH TYROL. AUSTRIA. 
Proprietor Dr. L. ARNSCHINK. 


Open all the year through. 200 bed and sitting. rooms.: Most fashionable 
house, excellent position in a large well-shaded park, opposite the, Curhouse 
(Casino), Theatre, and Promenades.. English Church. Lawn Tennis,, 











SEASON - - SEPTEMBER TO JUNE. 


_In summer, good carriages may be had for Trafoi, Sulden, Stelvio, and 
Engadine, Terms moderate. 
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In the next part of the procession the connection 
of the Dukedom of Brixen with the House of 
Austria was shown. Then the Guild of Artists of the 
fifteenth century, of whose efforts many marks remain in 
the various churches and historical buildings ; then thc 
guilds and the town council, carrying with them the 
charter of the town, surrounded by standard - bearers 
and municipal soldiers, and followed by ladies‘ and 
children in the costume of those days. The close ot 
the procession was formed by the stout defenders of 
Tyrolese liberty in the beginning of last century. 

Brixen is well worth a visit at any time, especially as it 
affords some of the finest excursions and boasts of one of 
the best hotels in Tyrol. 


WHERE TO STAY. 
AUSTRIA. 
BREGENZ: Hotel Montfort. 


stance. Best situation. T'irst-class. 

GOSSENSASS: Hotel Grobner. 
railway. Excellent centre for excursions. 
resort. 

INNSBRUCK: Hotel Tirol. Near the station. Open 
all the year. Headquarters of English and Americans in the 
Austrian Alps. Vice-consul and chaplain. 

LANDECK: Hotel zur Post, Arlberg . Railway. 
Tourist centre to the Stelvio Pass, etc. 

MERAN: Hotel Archduke John 
Johann). One of the most perfect hotels in Tyrol. 
royalty. Moderate terms, Semi-tropical gardens. 

MERAN: Hotel Meranerhof. — First-class. 


gardens. Marble vestibule. 


RIVA: Palast Hotel Lido, On the beautiful Lake of 
Garda. First-class. Moderate charges. Lovely situation, with 
semi-tropical vegetation, Charming gardens. Sailing and boating. 


SALZBURG: Hotel Bristol. Excellently situated neax 
the Mirabel Gardens and the Theatre. First-class. Latest im 
rovements. R. Fleischmann, formerly proprietor of the Hotel de 
ile, Cairo. 

TRENT: Imperial Hotel Trento. One of the finest 
and best hotels in Southern Tyrol. Open all the year. 

BRITTANY. 
4 . . 
PARAME: Bristol*Palace Hotel. Sunshine and Sea. 


PORTUGAL. 
MONT ’ESTORIL, near Lisbon. Grand Hotel d'’Italic. 


Agreeable quarters, full south. Terms moderate. 





Qn the Lake of Con: 


Moderate charges. 
On the Brenner 


Summer and winter 


(Erzherzog 


Patronised by 


Fine 





“Review of Reviews ” Annuals. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING .EACH. 


1903.—‘‘IN OUR MIDST ”’: or, “ The Letters of Calli- 
=rates to Dione, Queen of the Xanthians, concerning 
England and the English, Anno Domini, 1902.” A Satire 
for the ‘Times. Illustrated. Post free, 1s. 3d. 


1992.-THE AMERICANISATION OF THE WORLD. 


A survey of the extent to which the influence of American ideas and 
methods has transformed the world, and a forecast of the probable 
effect which the growing ascendancy of the United States is Tike! to 
have upon other nations, especially upon the British Empire. Post 
free, 1s, 3d. 


1901.—**‘LEST WE FORGET”; A Keepsake from the 


Nineteenth Century. Illustrated with portraits of all the Men 
and Women who were conspicuous in the history of the last 109 years. 


Price 1s., by post 1s. 3d. 
1900.—THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE ON THE 
Svs: gs fxg egald OF PEACE. Copiously Illus- 


1899.—* MR. CARNEGIE’S CONUNDRUM: : Forty 
‘~ “Millions :'What Shall I Do With It ?” Price 1s, 3d., post free 


Kf REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, MOWBRAY HOUSE,, 
NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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S 
my An extraordinary opportunity of obtaining a handsome 
Gift at two-thirds the usual price. 


4% BOX OF STEREOGRAPHS)  °="7 ror 


THE (50 Views and Perfecscope) I 0/- 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS Balance 5/- a ances 


for One Year. seven months. 





Postal Price of the 
Review of Reviews £ We offer this THREE GUINEAS’ 


; 
for One Year .., 8 worth for TWO GUINEAS, cash 


Price of Box, Views, ‘* 
and: Perfecscope 2146 down, or 45/= in omah payments. 
We pay carriage. 


£3 30 











Terme of The handsome solid oak box contains fifty Stereoscopic Views, or Stereo- 
graphs as they are called, and a Perfecscope. On receipt of the form-at 
Special Offer. foot, signed, and t1os., the box will be sent you carriage paid, and the 
“Review of Reviews” despatched each month for twelve months, to any address. The 
magazine may be posted to any part of the world, but so far as the box is concerned the offer 
is strictly confined to residents in the British Isles, as the box cannot be sent abroad. Further 
payments of 5s. to be made on the 1st of each month for seven months.. 
What is a A Stereograph looks like an ordinary photograph, but it is not. A photo- 
iliieieaiiiees ® graph—for which you usually pay a shilling or so—is flat, very interesting 
, rap sometimes, no doubt, but a very poor substitute for the landscape itself.. A 
Stereograph is no more interesting until you look at it through the Perfecscope, which is included 
with the views in the handsome polished oak box. As soon as you have the Perfecscope to your 
eyes the picture suddenly seems tq,come to life. Hills stand out, trees become real, people 
living, and the idea of distance and perspective is accurately shown. Looked at in the usual 
way it shows nothing remarkable ; seen through the Perfecscope it becomes real. By means of 
this little instrument you can transport yourself into the midst of scenes where otherwise you 
would néver go. You can stand amongst the ancient ruins of Greece and Rome, or on the 
sacred mountains of the Holy Land; you can see how people live in Japan, or how timber 
is felled in the Far West. The more you peer through the instrument the more you 
see, and the more fascinated you become. ‘To visit all the places pictured on the 
views of this special offer would require hundreds of pounds and necessitate years 
of travel, and yet we enable you to see them all for a few shillings in your 
own comfortable arm-chair at home. i 
The Review of = any intelligent person's use the “ Review of Reviews ‘ accept 
i should be, of all magazines, the most perfectly adapted 
ainiaaten for real utility and interest. It gives each month a a 
: deep te Page te! teeing offer of the 
bird’s-eye view of the world, and what it is doing in politics, in literature, Box of Views, 
industry, and science. It gives, too, concisely and with careful dis- & ete. 
crimination, the gist of the most important articles in the magazines & 
and reviews of the world. For the busy man or woman such a © Please send List of 
magazine is invaluable, to judge from the opinions of the Views and full particulars. 
thousands who take it. The postal price of the “ Review of Enclosed find 10/-, my first 
Reviews” is 85, 6d. payment. 
If you prefer to make one payment, a cheque for £2 2s. 
will bring you the box and a year’s subscription 
to the “ Review of Reviews,” fully paid for. 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 14, Norfolk St., W.C. 
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tt is undeniable that the Cheapest Books: in 
‘the World are 


BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS, 





Tee illustrated books for children are sieht any rival. 


For cheap- 


ness, for handiness, for variety of subject, and for the number and 

of their illustrations, they are abso! utely unrivalled. ‘They are so 

the labouring man can puy them for his children.- they are so good the 

of Russia subscribes for them for the Imperial nursery ; and they 

cover so wide a range and are so well selected as to have won the rare 


distinction 


It is on! 
range of 


i. Esop’s Fables. 

2. he Tales and Wonders we 
Jesus. 

8, Nursery Rhymes. 

4. Nursery Tales. 

5. Reynard the Fox. 

6. Brer Rabbit. 

8. Bunyan’s ** Pilgrim’s Pro- 


11. Gulliver's Travels. 
12.Storiesfrom HansAndersen 
14. Eyes and No Eyes, &c. 
22. The Christmas Tree. 


23. Travels of Baron Mun- 
chausen. 


25. Sinbad the Sailor. 

27. Labours of Hercules. 

28. Robinson Crusoe. 

30. Perseus the Gorgon Slayer 

31. Famous Stories from 
English History. 

33. Aladdin and the Lamp. 


38. Seven 
Christendom. 


Champions of | 


of special commendation from Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria. 


to mention a few of the numbers to show how wide a 
ssic Nursery Literature is covered by the series issued up to date. 


39. Tom Thumb’s Adventures, 

41, Fairy Tales from Flower- 
land. 

42, Punch and Judy. i 

43, King Arthur and the 

Knights of the Round Table, 

46. The Sleeping Beauty: A 
Fairy Play. 

49. The Enchanted Doll. By 
Mark Lemon. 

52. Fairy Tales from China. 

53. The Red Cross Knight. 

58. The Snow Queen. 

60. Wonder Tales. 

64. Stories fromAncient Rome 

65. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

67. King Alfred the Great. 

68. Shock-Headed Peter. 

69. Cinderella: A Play. 

71. Don Quixote. 

81. Dick Whittington: A 
Musical Play. 

82. John Gilpin. 

83. Stories from Chaucer. 


of these books can bz sent cased in a neat |-cx, carriage paid to any 


ats box, carriage paid, for q/-. 


the United Kingdom, for §/-. 


Seventy tcoks will be sent in a 


The Seven Shilling Box contains 70 Books, with over 4,000 
pages, and no less than 4,200 Iilustrations. 


But if you wishto send a Present to any children who 
live abroad, you cannot do better than give an order at 
once for a set of EIGHTY books to be posted in hook post 


parcels. 


These can-be sent to any part of the world for 9/6, 


No child would wish for a more delightful present of books. 


Address : 


The Manager, ‘‘ REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 


” OFFICE, 











E verything that pertains’ to 


LIBRARY AND OFFICE 
FURNISHING | 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE 


Library Supply Co. 


Makers of Card Indexing and -Letter Filing Cabinets 
and Supplies. Bookcases and’ Library Shelving, 


‘Tables, Bureaus, Stationery Cabinets, Roll’ and Flat 


Top Desks, Chairs, Panelling, and all kinds of Labour- 
Saving Devices, Fittings and Appliances, 


CATALOGUING AND INDEXING UNDERTAKEN, 


‘ 


Approved Designs. Lists Free. 


Head Office: 181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


(Adjoining Blackfriars Bridge), LONDON, E.C. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
for WINTER PARTIES. 


Words and Music for 1s., post free. 


No. 4.—Cinderella. . No. 2.—The Sleeping Beauty. 
No. 8.—Dick Whittington. 


Specially arranged for Children’s Performance. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND ORICINAL SONGS & DANCES. 
(MUSIC SIZE, IN OLD, NOTATION.) 


Cheap Editions of the words only of the same Plays are published as 
Nos. 69, 46, and 81 of ** Books for the Bairns.” 
Price. 1d. By Post, 1#d. each. 








REVIEW: OF REVIEWS Orricr, 


Mowsray .HouskE, NORFOLK STREET,- LoNDON, W.C. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM for the “REVIEW OF REVIEWS." 


To the Manager, Review or REVIEws, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





Please send th: Raview of Reviews for Twelve Months, beginning with the ....0000000..... number, 


For which I enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence (or 10.75 Francs, or 8.50 Marks). 


XXX 
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PROMOTES PROGRESS. — 
-——] : 









THE HOMES 
. HEALTHFUL 


Winter is with us. Every- 
where in the house there is a 
chilly, cheerless atmosphere 
with . uneven temperatures. 
Even where there are fires, 
cold draughts assail one con- 
stantly, causing much discom- 
fort and numberless ills. 















With a well-designed 


HOT WATER 
HEATING SYSTEM 


the atmosphere remains pure 
and balmy, the air is evenly 
and genially warmed through- 
out the house —mever over- 
heated—and all draughts are 
obviated. 





















The degree of warmth can 
be easily regulated by an 
unskilled person. 







HEALTH ann COMFORT. 
ECONOMY ano ELEGANCE. 







Send for our valuable booklet, 
“THE HOMES HEALTHFUL,” 
post free, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


Makers of ‘IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERIGAN Radiators 
¥ 


























COMFORT INDICATES 
CIVILISATION. 


-REGULATED HEAT IS 
COMFORT. 




















Pe Ue ae Un RE 


YrmBS- B-O 
.£13 - 13 -0% 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 





IGHT and therefore serving as a constant companion, always 
available for use. 


ASTIN MADE..IN. FEW PARTS. — Built, to STAND 
; HARD WEAR, 


‘Direct “Printing (no tibbon) é i : > 
PEN boment , Ow PRICED being about a third the’ price of other 
“Interchangeable Type ’ high-grade typewriters; but not inferior 
a ee ee in strength or speed, and superior in quality of work produced. 





List No. 39, Post Free, tells all about them. er ee 
Spee: a 


THE BL ICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER: CO. 


Head Office: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


New London Depot: 9, Cheapside; E.C. 
(West End Agency : 195, Oxford St.) 


Manchester Depot: 74, Market St. 


Glasgow Agency: 344, Sauchiehall St. 
Also at BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, EDINBURGH, &c. 








Me 44es Ty's Hou: seho [a RS) 


oT. 





seer, 

Sheree 

-BRILLIANT- UTIF EMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL ROUCHNESS, REDNESS , ms 
ILLIANT- BEAUTIFUL. : ENTLEWEN WL FT WONDERFUL ooTHNG iF APLED AFTER SG P 

aioe 4. | Bowles; €d., Aa, and Ma. 6d. a 





ERIE 5 200m 











y Winian Clewes “AND rary ‘Limrtip, - Duke Street,’ Stamford Street, S.E., and Great Windmill Street, W., ‘and Publis ¢ ae 
at Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.—January, 1903. te 
Contractors, dasreed HADDON & CO., Gente (mermoatont Ciem, Bouverie House, seers Senet, Fleet Street, , 





Tay: wif By: nS 


i, ry 3 spe A Ms, a . 4 Aas PYF.  ONDOR! | 





February 14, 1903. 


Frontispiece : 
GENERAL DELAREY. 
h 
Progress of the World 
(ILLUSTRATED). 


hm 
Character Sketch: 


J. B. ROBINSON 


OF PARK LANE 
(WITH SPECIAL PORTRAITS). 


ht 


TO BE CONTINUED 
IN OUR NEXT: 


. A Gordon Dinner. 

- Wolves and Turks in the Balkans. 
. The Two Presidents. 

» The Idols of the Golden City. 

. A Cry from the Dark. 


> 
BOOK OF THE MONTH: 


Cannibal Christendom in 


West Africa. 


- + 
HISTORY OF THE MONTH 
IN CARICATURE. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


New Perfume. FLORODORA ** Sweetest of Odouwrs.”’ 


erfume, 2/6 bottle. DELIGHTFULLY REFRESHING AND FLORAL IN CHARACTER. p, 1/-, Powder, 1/- 





“ He who mows most grieves most for wasted time.” 


SHANNON ‘é#" FILING CABINETS 








97 out of j, 
every 100 il 





feilor lose reference 
money ! to your 
hi letters. 
And why ? {i 
= Copy your 
Because letters 
they lack on the 
system SHANNON 
4 Rapid Roller 
in their \ Copier, 
business. - and file 
-= Letters and 
ee —_— -4 Answers 








together. 


At our Showrooms in RopEMAKER STREET (close to Moorgate Street 
Station) you will see absolutely the most varied selection of Labour- 
Saving Office Devices ever seen in this country. 


The next most important time-saving device is 


The Shannon Card Index. 


Write for Catalogue No, 15, which explains letter filing and card indexing, to 


THE SHANNON, LIMITED, 
“oe . . » ROPEMAKER STREET, E.C. 





Inky 
Fingers 


Self 
Filling & 


Combines all that 
is best in Fountain 


When ordering 
please send specimen 
of nib generally used. 


The “‘Post’’ Trading Co. 
97, Queen Victoria St., London. 











NEW MODEL 


TYPEWRITER 


Exhibits many valuable improve- 


ments of the utmost importance to 
Typewriter Owners and Operators. 
It is SWIFT, SMOOTH, and QUIET in action, and its 
ingenious mechanical devices are VERY CONVENIENT. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet, which gives details, 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. i 
tad For INDEX To ADVERTISERS, see page vis “and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xxiii. 
| C@eeeocoocceceoooosoosseces 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


FOR ALL... 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 











e | 


Of all Patent Medicine 
Véndors, 







1/11}. 2/9, 4/6, and 11/- 


CONGREVES “*** 


BALSAMIC CONCREVE’S . . 
PLIXIR ew Boo 
FOR ASTHMA, wa 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, Consumption 
COUCHS, COLDS 
CONSUMPTION. 





Price 6d. post free. 





From 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 
London, S.E. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





Wind and Pains in Stomach, 








Impaired Digestion, Disordered Liver, 





and Female Ailments. 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 
Thomas Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire. 





SSCSHOECSSOSSCHSCSSCESCCCSSCESEESD 








ev 
‘ In Boxes, 18. 13d. and 2s, 9d. each, with full 
directions, 


The 1s. 14d. Box contains 56 Pills. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








In making Soups, 
Sauces, Stock,etc., | | 
one ounce of 
Lemco goes as | 
far in the kitchen 
as. two pounds of 


the finest lean 
gravy beef. Road 


The Liebig Companys ‘initials LeMco are placed on 
every \ulral pp er Jar ol fthe genuine Liebig Companys 
se - + Extract to protect you from substitutes - - ' 









































oo For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see page vi; and OENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xxiii. 





ia Marshall & Son’s List, 


» NOW READY. 


MARRIAGE ON £200 A YEAR. 


By Mary HAt.wipay. — Cloth, rs. [Now Ready. 

This’ practical little book shows ‘Show to make both ends meet” in a 

small household, wheré the tincomt is‘ limited, and the wants-are many. It 

contains much useful information regarding the economies of house- keeping, 

cookery, the tieatment of children, and other subjects of interest to hard- 
working housewives. 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER'S GREAT WORK. 


STUDIES IN TEXTS. 


In 6 volumes. Cloth, 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 

These volumes of Sermons, Outlines, and Suggestions, are invaluable for 
Preachers, ‘l'eachers, and Bible Students. They contain some of the late 
preacher's finest thought and most luminous exposition. ‘The § speaker says of 
them that they are ** vigorous, unconventional, and illuminative,” and the 





Bookman declares them to be “fertile in suggestion, and rjch in wisdom,” 


HUGH PRICE HUGHES, °° {xéw sm. 


‘Reminiscences and appreciations by the Dean or WEst- 
MINSTER, Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET, MARK Guy PEARSE, SisTER Li ty, Dr. 
H. S. Lunn, etc., etc. 

10th Thousand. - ONE SHILLING. 


THE MORNING LANDS OF HISTORY. 
Tlie Story of a Tour to Greece, Palestine, and Egypt. 
By Rev. HucH -Prick Hucues, M.A. Fully Illus- 
trated, with Photographs taken on the Tour, and Coioured 
Map showing Route, Bound in Specially designed 
cover, 
The. Christian World says: “A tempting advertisement to the joys of 
Eastern travel,” 
The Western Daily Mercury says: “ This vivid and delightful book.” 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
NOW READY. 


TALES FROM THE GREEK. 
Consisting of Greek Myths and Stories from the 2//ad and 


Odyssey, very. simply told. 
and JANET STRATTON. 
designed cover, Is, 6d. 


THE CELTIC WONDER WORLD. 
Fairy Legends and‘ Hero Tales from the Irish, Welsh, 


and Armorican. 
Cloth gilt, in specially designed cover, Is. 6d. 


Che aper Editions of the above; for school use, are issued in Cloth 


y, at Is: fer volume. 


‘SELECTIONS | FROM: THE MORTE 


D'ARTHUR. — 


Prepared fot the suse of children by C._L. THOMSON. i 


Beautifully Tiustrated by HELEN STRATTON, Cloth, 
8vo., 240 pp. In Special. Binding, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
‘Cheaper Edition, cloth, 2s. 


A Book of Poems... By MARK GUY PEARSE. 
This volume of Songs of the West Country'‘is beautifully 
Illustrated by the Author, J. Ley PETHYBRIDGE, 
F. MABELLE PEARSE, N. DENHOLM Davis, etc. . Cloth, 
35. 6d. 


The Dundee Advertiser says: ** Readers who may have heard the famous 


preacher and author lecture on ‘The OM Folks at’ Home’ wilhhave aninkling, 


of thetinterest and'charm of some of these unaffected ly tics, which’ are 

touched with pathos, tenderness, and quiet humour.”’ 

A Limited Edition of 100 Copies. Bound in re gilt, 108. 6d. 
Ulustrated Catalogue sent post t free on application. 


LONDON: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





Fully Illustrated by HELEN ‘ 
168 pp. Cloth gilt, specially - 


Fully’ Illustrated by E. Conner.’ 








One Hundred Gems 
of British Scenery. 


Few more Beautiful Presents could be. desired than 
this Magnificent Volume. 








It contains Whether you live 
104 Permanent at home or abroad, 
Ph hs of the this sumptuous 
eee | | wee 
: y never-failing source 
in our own 


of interest to you. 
+ x 
Price 18/- net; 
Carriage Paid in 
British Isles only. 


Lovely Country, 
mounted on plate- 
marked mounts, 
with short descrip- 





‘ Every Picture is a Work of Art. 








tions. 
x x 
willis Readers in South 
Imp. 4to., Africa, India, 
14 in. x 10} in. Canada, United 
oa States, or Australia 
; should send 4/- or 
Cased in Neat 5/- im addition 
Cardboard Box. tothe 18/-, to allow 
pes for the postage on 
F a parcel 
« Price 18/-. weighing 7-Ibs. 





Westuinater Abbey: 


THE TEMPLE OF OUR RACE AND 
TOMB OF OUR KINGS. 
* 
AN ARTISTIC SOUVENIR OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 
x x 
It contains 24 Permanent Photographs on 
.Plate-sunk Mounts. 
j "s x 
Imperial 4to. size, 
_-- with short descriptions of each View. 
aa ee * OK 
These photographs are among the finest ever 
produced of the Abbey. 
x OK 
Price 2/6 net; by post to any address for 2/9. 
Also in cloth covers, Price 3/6; 
Post free to any address for 4/-. 
A * OK 
A Handsome, Edition in cloth gilt, Price 5/-. 
This Edition may be sent by Post to any 
part of the world for 5/6. 
Address— i 
THE MANAGER, ‘Review of Reviews” Office, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 
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ae For INDEX To ADVERTISERS, sce page vi; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xxiii. 











“BHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


New Six Shilling Novels. 


" OVERDUE. By W. CLark RussELL, 

_ THE HEART OF A GIRL. By FLorENcE WARDEN. 

“THE WILFUL WAY. By Herbert Compton, Author of 

* “The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” 

/IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By SARAH TYTLER. 

THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By Georces OHNET. 
Translated by F. RorHWELL. 

THE TIDEWAY. By AUSTIN CLARE. 


ROSEBURY. By L. T. MEADE. 

THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. By Cyrit SEymour. 
THE POWER of the PALMIST, By V. GutTrenBeErc. 
THE INSTIGATOR. By Ernest A. TREETON. 
MALLENDER’S MISTAKE. By LionetL. PILkInGron. 


New Three-and-Sixpenny Books. 








THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST, By FRANK 
RicHarvson. With 50 Illustrations by Tom Brownz, R.1. 
THE GATES OF WRATH. By Arno.tp BENNETT, 


Author of ‘‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
TRUTH. By EmiLe Zora. Translated by ERNeEst A. 


ViIZETELLY. 


THE ST. MARTIN’ S LIBRARY. —New Volumes. 


Pott 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 
35. net each. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Water Besanr. 
WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER, 
“SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wikis Cottins. 
AS WE ARE AND AS WE MAY BE. By Sir Wacrer Bzsanr. 
Crown 8vo., buckram, 6s. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Marrin’s Lane, W.C. 
NOW READY. 


Life OF John Kensit, 


REFORMER AND MARTYR. 


Illustrated Cloth oo Is. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
Paper Covers, 6a 5 by post, 7hd. 


Wickliffe Preachers’ Extension Scheme 
ONE NEW BAND HAS NOW STARTED. 


Official Organs—Churchman’s Magazine and Beacon Fire. 
1d. each, monthly ; 3s. per annum. 


Subscriptions and Donations required for General Fund and 
Kensit Martyr Memorial Training Home. 


18, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





SociE TY, 


PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. John Clifford Fred. A. Atkins 
Rev. (. M. Sheldon Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
Dr. Francis E. Clark 


PROTESTANT TRUTH 








Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Rev. Thos. Spurgeon Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Robt. F. Horton Lady I. Somerset 





DR. STALL 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT 10 KNOW. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
+< WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
HAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 


Price,4s. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
R, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Vir Publishing Co.” “citi, ‘London, Ec. 

















READY ‘NOW. 
- aif 


Heady’ $ World. 


Some of the Contents: 
AWAITING DEVELOPMENTS. 


FRANKFORT MOORE. 


THE NEW NEIGHBOURS. 


3URROWS. 
MISS BABETTE. A Charming Story by MAvIN RIvERs. 
A BATTLE ROYAL. Serial Story by Mrs, C. N, WILLIAMSON. 
TABLE DECORATIONS. With dainty Illustrations. 
HEALTH: “ Asthma,” by Dr. 
THE QUIET HOUR. ‘‘ Why art thou cast down?” 


DAINTY TRIFLES, FANCY WORK (richly Illustrated), 
ETIQUETTE, BUSY HOUR, ARTISTIC HAIRDRESSING, 
PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING, MILLINERY, UNDERWEAR, 
COOKERY. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, By R. G. Bartterr. 


SOCIETY. With Portraits of Lapy Curzon, THE CounreEss 
or Kintore, THe EArt or AIRLIE ‘AND BroruExs, hey FSS 
CAROLINE oF Reuss, and THE Granp Duke or SAxE Wen MAR 


DRAMA. With fine Portraits of Mr.’ Forses Roeniceall 


M:s; Exiz. Kixsy, Miss Pattie Brown, Miss Ernest. Irvin, 


GIVEN AWAY! 
Paper Patiern 


OF THIS 


Useful 
Cooking 





THE 








Complete Story by F. 


Complete Story by C. KENNET’ 


ALEXANDER DAVIDSON. 








Apron 








semis Presented with Each Copy. 


ORDER EARLY. 


Price 3d. g By Post, 54d. 
A SPLENDID NUMBER. 


‘The Lady’ s World,” 
6, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











“Review of Reviews” Annuals, 
PRICE. ONE SHILLING EACH. 


1908.—“‘IN OUR MIDST”: or, “ The Letters of Calli- 


erates to Dione, Queen ‘of the Xanthians, concerning 
atire 








Engiand and the English, Anno Domini, 1902.” 
for the ‘limes, Illustrated. Post free, 18, 3d. 

Bound Edition, in cloth, Half-a-crown. 
1902.—_THE AMERICANISATION OF THE WORLD. 
A survey of the extént to which the influence of American ideas and 
methods has transformed the world, and a forecast of the berg 
effect which the growing ascendancy of the United States is likel 
have upon other nations, especially Pppe the British Empire. Post 
free, 1s, 3d. 

—*LEST WE FORGET”; A Keepsake from the 


Nineteenth Century. Illustrated with portraits of all the Men 
and Women who were conspicuous in the histery of the last 100 years, 


Price 1s., by post 1s. 3d. 


1900._THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE ON THE 
EVE OF THE PARLIAMENT OF PEACE, Copiously Illus- 
trated. Price 1s, 3d., post free. 


‘*MR. CARNEGIE’S CONUNDRUM: Forty 
Millions : What Shall I Do With It ?” Price 1s, 3d., post free. 


The Last Will and Testament 
CECIL JOHN RHODES 


By W. T. STEAD. 


1901. 


1899.— 








Demy Svo., cloth bound, 2s. 6d. 





THIS VOLUME IS ILLUSTRATED WITH THE BEST 


PORTRAITS OF MR. RHODES AT VARIOUS ACES 


Views of his Residenc2 at the Cape, 
HIS BURIAL IN THE MATOPPOS, 


AND ALSO 


New Portraits of Mr. Rhodes’ Executors. 


The Times says:—‘‘Such a book by a capable writer who was a 
friend of Mr. Rhodes, and to some extent admitted to his confidence, is 
certainly of interest at the moment.’ 





‘PORTFOLIOS OF... 





‘MASTERPIECES OF ART. 





Only Six different Sets left. 


The following ‘‘ Masterpiece Portfolios of Modern Art” 
be supplied containing over 70 Pictures, for the reduced price of 
5s., including postage. If they have to be sent to foreign or colonial 
addresses, 6s. must be sent to cover the extra cost of postage. 


may still 


No. rt contains THE GOLDEN Starrs, by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, besides Twelve other Pictures. No. 3 contains A SERIES 
OF. EIGHTEEN ANIMAL PICTURES. No. 4 contains ‘Twelve Repro- 
ductions of Pamntincs or BEAUTIFUL WoMEN, by Famous 
Painters, and. the King’s Favourite Portrait of Queen Alexandra. 
No. 5 contains Two COLLOTYPE PicTURES by Rossetti, besides 
other . Pictures after Rossetti, Linnell, Ward, Herbert, Vicat Cole, 
Mulready, ‘Constable, and Collins. No. 6 is THE Royar. Por- 
TRAIT PORTFOLIO. No. 7 ‘contains Rossetti’s PROSERPINE and 
Mr. Wood's Cupint’s SPELL. 

*“ REVIEW OF REVIEWS “ OFFICE, MOWBRAY HOUSE, 

NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, wW.c. 





ESPERANTO. 


THE STUDENT'S 
COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK. 


Containing full Grammar, with Exercises, Conversations, 
Commercial Letters, and two Vocabularies, 


Edited by J. C. O;CONNOR, B.A 











PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 
By Post, 1/8. 





This Text-Book is published to meet the demand 
for a Handbook which shall be so complete, and at the 
same time so simple, that the student of Esperanto shall 
find in it practically everything that is necessary to enable 
him to acquire a knowledge of the language. 


The Grammar—the first published in England—has 


had the great advantage of the personal supervision of 


Dr. Zamerhof, the founder of Esperanto. 


Published at the “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE. 
Mowsray House, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Everything that pertains to 


LIBRARY AND OFFICE 
FURNISHING 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE 


Library Supply Co. 


Makers of Card Indexing and Letter Filing Cabinets 
and Supplies. Bookcases and ‘Library Shelving, 
Tables, Bureaus, Stationery Cabinets, Roll and Flat 
Top Desks, Chairs, Panelling, and all kinds of Labour- 


Saving Devices, Fittings, and Appliances, 


CATALOGUING AND INDEXING UNDERTAKEN. 


Approved Designs. Lists Free. 


Head Office: 181, | QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


(Adjoining Blackfriars Bridge), LONDON, E.C. 
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| ABSOLUTELY THE FINEST PIPE 


TOBACCO OBTAINABLE. 





To be: obtained of all Tobacconists 
. In THREE grades of STRENGTH, but only 
E QUALITY—the. BEST. 

~¢ MILD ~~ |: -MEDIUM TAWNY 

* Gin RED ) | (ain BLUE | Cn WHITE 


Packets and Air-tight Tins. 











ARE YOU BUSY? 


Then make a 


‘SWAN 


Fountain 
Pen t * 


Your > 
“ Right $ 

Hand af 

Man.” & “SWANS” 


© 
16 /6 =" are guaranteed 
= to give 
2 Satisfaction. 
% See Catalogue, post free. 
Prices ;—10/6, 
16/6, 25/* to £20. 
Postage Free. 
Soid by all Stationers. 
MABIE. TODD & BARD, 
93, Cheapside, E.C.; 


95a, Regent St., W.; 3, Exchange St., 
Manchester ; & 37, “Ave. del’ Opera, Paris. 
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For INDEX TO ADVE 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. PRICE EICHTEEN PENCE. 


CANCER: 


Its Nature and Successful Treatment. 
One Shilling and Sixpence, post free, from the A uthor, 


H. KELWAY-BAMBER, 
Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 








The Cheapest Books in the World are 


BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS. 


“1 HESE illustrated books for children are without any rival. For cheap- 

ness, for handiness, for variety of subject, and for the number and 
excellence of their illustrations, they are absolutely unrivalled. ‘They are so 
cheap the labouring man can buy them for his children ; they are so good the 
Empres#of Russta subscribes for them for the Imperial nursey; and they 
cover so wide a range and are so well selected as to have won the rare 
distinction of special commendation from Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria. 





Published Monthly. Price 1d.; by post, 14d. each. 


A set of seventy ‘t Books for the Bairns,” cased in a neat box, will be sent 
to any address in the United Kingdom, carriage paid, for 7s. ; but readers 
abroad and in the Colonies would do well to order the seventy books without 
the box, for then they can be sent by Book Post to any address for 8s. 


The Seven Shilling Box contains 70 Books, with over 4,000 
pages, and no less than 4,200 Illustrations. 


Address: The Manager, *‘ REVIEW OF REVIEWS ” OFFICE, 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 








OLD Why buy new shirts when you can have your old 
ones made new again for a quarter of the cost? Re- 
WH ITE fitted with best quality Irish Linen Fronts, Cuffs, 
and Neckbands for 1/11. Send us your old 
SHIRTS shirts, and they will be re- 
turned, carriage paid, in a MADE 
few days. Cash with order. NEW FOR 
J. & S. SAMUELS, Shirt Manufacturers, 1/41 
" se 


94, 96, 98, and 100, LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 























WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK: 


“CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRIGAL 
ENGINEER ?” 


We teach Electrical Engineering, Electric Lighting, Electric 
Railways, Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engineering, Me- 
chanical Drawing, at your home by post. Institute endorsed 
by Thos. A. Edison and other prominent men in U.S. and Great 
sritain. Remember, a letter to New York requires 24. postage. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE (Dept. 77), 
242, West 23rd Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


DRINK AND 
DRUG HABITS 
AND 
RESULTANT 
NERVOUS 
: DISEASES 


eradicated at patient's own home, without inconven.ence, by FURVEW’ 
TREATMENT. This treatment will perform all that is Lia we = 
effective, and permanent in its specific action upon all phases of the Alcoholic or 
Drug Crave in either sex. Mr. THOMAS HOLMES, of the Church of England 
Temperance Society (Author of “Pictures and Problems from London Police 
Courts”), says, regarding his treatment of some of the most hopeless cases in Lon- 
don: “ lhe patients’ physical condition rapidly improves, their depression of mind 
panes away, they become bright and hopeful, in fact-new men.” Extract from 
ord Rosebery's speech, House of Lords, July 31, 1902: ** The real question before 
the House was whether Inebriety in a woman was curable or not. Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, the well-known worker, had asserted it was so, and had written him that it 
was his conviction that women coudd be cured of habits of intoxication.” For Mr. 
Thomas Holmes’ testimony, see page 30 of “ Treatise on, Disease” (post free) 
Write or gall, z0 to 5. . . Q ; 


Medical Superintendent, ‘* TACQUARU ” CO., 











RTISERS, sce page vi; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xxiii. 
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ARTIFICIAL 


LEGS, ARMS, HANDS 
AND EYES. 


GROSSMITH’S 


Prize Medal 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


have obtained a world-wide reputation for excel- 
lence of construction and durability. They are 
most comfortable, exceedingly light in weight, 
and unsurpassable in their life-like movements. 


The Prize Medai 


ARTIFICIAL EYES 


are easily adjusted, and the colours perfectly 
matched ; mobility can generally be obtained in 
accordance with the action of-the natural eye. 





, PRIZE MEDALS: 


LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, &c. 


Established in Fleet Street, 1760, 





Illustrated Catalogues bost free of 


W. R. GROSSMITH, 110, Strand, London. 





THE 


EMPIRE) 


TYPEWRITER. 


‘The Machine with Visible Writing 


s. 6d. 


mplete with Case) 


£13 


The Highest Grade in Modern Machines 
STRONG! RAPID! DURABLE! 
Combining British Solidity with American Ingenuity 
Tae EMPIRE TYPEWRITER SYNDICATE Lio 
77, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. {fj 


for Booklet. See our Free Trial Offer 


2: 











57, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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=o SAFE AND PERMANENT REMEDY 


FOR ALL 


SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES. 





If you suffer from any disease or complaint due to an impure state of the Blood, 


remember that 


Glarkes Blood Mixture, 


THE WORLD-FAMED PURIFIER AND RESTORER, 


is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause arising. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, Ulcers, Glandular Swellings, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, Blackheads, Pimples, and Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. 

It is the only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the cause 
from the Blood and Bones. 


Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials of wonderful cures have been received from 
all parts of the world. Here are two recent cases ;— 


Mr. T. LOveLL BLAKE, 17, Wetherall Street, | Mrs. E. WELLAND, Shakleford, near Godalming, 
Levenshulme, Manchester, says: “I am writing to’, Surrey, writes: “I feel I must write to say what 
testify to the benefit I received through taking Clarke’s | Wonders Clarke’s Blood Mixture has done for me. 
Blood Mixture. For three years I suffered with a | For nearly a year | suffered with that dreadful eom- 
rash which made its appearance every’ month, and | a at doing me. Toss  gpeta & gar “ 

‘ : : ; : oing me no good my son advise 
ae eee weir Mantes, ee I had $4 apply | me to try Clarke’s Blood Mixture, which I did, and 
Pe ee ey tye oe eee weesy Caing, | after taking a few bottles I began to find relief. I 
but received no beneat. At last I saw Clarke’s Blood | continued with the medicine until I had taken eleven 
Mixture advertised and decided to give it a trial, with | bottles, when J may say with thanks that I was com- 
the result that, after taking three bottles, the rash 
| 


_bo pletely ‘cured. I feel I cannot speak too highly of your 
entirely disappeared and now my skin is perfectly free | wonderful Blood Mixture, and will recommend it 
from any trace of it whatever.” wherever I can.’ 


NOTE.—As this mixture is pleasant to the taste and warranted free from anything 
injurious to the most delicate constitution of either sex, from infancy to old age, the 
Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 


Sold in bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cases containing six times the quantity, 1ts., 
by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors throughout the world. 


ASK FOR 


Glarke’s Blood Mixture,| 


AND DO NOT BE PERSUADED TO TAKE AN IMITATION OR SUBSTITUTE. 
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Don’t Take 





Word for It, 


I’m Prejudiced! 


I like to do business with hard-headed, cautious, conservative people. 
don’t jump at the conclusion that because my advertisements read well, my System is 


necessarily all that I claim for it. 


They avail thémselves of the facilities I offer for investigation ; for obtaining proof 


of the most convincing kind, and when convinced that my 
System is better than any other, and infinitely superior to drugs 
and medicines, for building and restoring perfect health, they 
place. themselves in my hands with a confident belief in a 
successful issue—a hearty determination to second every effort 
I make in their behalf—that wins half the battle. 

My System appeals to sensible people because it is a sen- 
sible system. No medicine or drugs, no apparatus, no doctor’s 
bills, no time away from home or work, but just a systematic, 
natural development of every faculty, every organ, every function, 
Aill Nature’s normal standard is reached. 

I turn ill health into vigour, weakness into strength, lassi- 
tude into energy, and mental dulness into life and activity, 

My System, if followed intelligently and faithfully, relieves 
the system of poisons and impurities by producing healthy 
digestion and assimilation ; cures constipation, revitalises the 
exhausted nerves; sends rich, red blood tingling to every 
extremity ; puts sound muscle where muscle is needed ; removes 
fat; gives erectness cf carriage and springiness and grace to 
the walk ; stimulates and builds up the tired brain ; paints the 
cheek with a flush of robust health ; builds up under-developed 
and undeveloped parts, and in fact, fits man, woman, or child 
to Nature’s perfect mould. 

I can do all this for you as I have done for hundreds— 
yes, thousands of others, because my System is Nature’s system 
—these results are as natural and inevitable as the cycle of the 
planets. 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My 
System is fer each individual ; my instructions for you would 
be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught 
by post only and with perfect success, requires but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring, and it is 
the only one which does not overtax the heart. 

Nothing I can say in proof of all this is one-half so con- 
vincing as the unprejudiced testimony of men and women who 
have nothing to gain, everything to lose by deception, whose 
reputations are beyond the shadow of suspicion. 

If you will send me your name and address I shall be 
pleased to mail you free, valuable information and detailed 


outline of my system, its principles and effects, and will not only send you testi- 
monial letters from pupils, but I will also pay the postage both for inquiry and 
reply, so that you will not be at a cent. of expense to convince yourself that the 


Swoboda System is a successful system. 
Remember, the postage on a letter to America is 2!¢. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 


102, WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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to FLORIDA. 


Orrawa, Canapa, Feb. 21, 1902. 


From CANADA 


Atoms P. Swesova, Esq., Chicago, Lil 
Dear Sir,—I began taking your physical exercises about four months 
ago, and the benefit [ have received from them is simply wonderful. 
can truthfully say that [am « new man in every respect, due entirely to 
carrying out systematically the various exercises you from time to time 
sent me. When I commenced your exercises my muscles were flabby, and 
the least exercise tired me; | was also a sufferer from eonstipation, but 
both have entirely disappeared, and my muscles to-day are as hard as steel 
and I can take exercise which before was entirely beyond me. I would 
specially recommend all office workers to take a course of your physics} 
exercises, and I can quite readily say that they will find that the invest 
ment will bring them in grand returns. I intend heouing them up, and 
from time to time will acquaint you with my progress. ou are at liberty 
t refer anyone to me, and I will be pleased to write them of the great 
benefit I have received from your treatment, of which I can only speak in 
the highest terms, 
Believe me, very truly yours, 
W. H. A. FRASER, 
of Fraser & Co., Timber Merchants 


Jacksonvitse, Fus., U.S.A., Aug. 22, 190) 

Mr. A.ors ®. Swonopa, Chicago, Il 

Dear Sir,—After having taken your course of exercises for three months 
I feel that I have given it a thorough trial, and am frank in saying that it 
has benefited me more than I expected. Inasmuch as my duties as manager 
of a lumber manufacturing plant give me a great opportunity for exercise, 
I did not look for any decided increase in my measurements; but your 
exercises have hardened my muscles, regulated my general physical con- 
dition, and made it possible for me to keep in good health without taking 
calomel and quinine. I feel sure that your system is the simplest one for 
a person who wishes to take regular exercise, and I wish you the success you 
deserve with it 


Very truly, . 
A. G. CUMMER, 
of Cummer Timber Co. 
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KNOWLEDGE is POWER, 


but the acquisition of knowledge is impos- 
sible without a good memory. he memory 
must be trained if the brain isto do good work. 
The memory can be successfully developed by 
roper training just as an athiete’s muscles are 
developed by proper exercise. 


Pelman’s System of 
Memory Training 


is @ practical and successful system which benefits all, * 
mporkers, It will make a poor memory good 
and a good one _ better. Simple and interesting 
exercises. Taught im6 Languages. Write tor 
Booklet and Copies of Testimonials, free on 
application to the Secretary, PELMAN'S 
CHUOL of MEMORY TRAINING, 
2, Wenham House, 4, Bloomsbury St., 
LONDON, W.C, 
Melbourne—G.¥.0., 
. Box 402, 
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‘Ghe Health of a Manly Man 


Why will not man INSIST UPON HAVING IT when it is so easy to get and keep? 
Some people wander helplessly for years suffering from every known disease, when a 
Hot Air or Vapour Bath taken once a week would give them a purified body, freeing 

_ them and giving a clear buoyant brain and perfect vitality. 

Business as well as social life of to-day is one of strain and effort, and the struggle for existence in com- 
petition makes life a fight day in and day out, in which care of the body, nerves, and blood is more or less 
néglected.* People wonder what is wrong with them. No person can stand such unnatural conditions unless 

- they counteract them by the regular use of the Hot Air Bath, which causes regularity of body in spite of 
irregularity of habits. A person who feels bad should embrace Nature’s mode of cure and open up the seven 
million pores of the skin with the CENTURY THERMAL BATH, thereby driving out all poisons, rendering 
a condition which makes life worth living. All this can be done at a cost of I}d. per bath, and the giving up 
of one evening a week to the luxurious, restful pleasure of a Turkish-Russian Bath in your own room. 

HE CENTURY BATH CABINET is the WRITE TO-DAY for Illus- 
only perfectly Safe Cabinet, with the patent- trated Catalogue No. 5, and 
ed four-flap top, that admits of regulated kindly mention Rev. of Revs, 

temperature—80 to 200 degrees. It has a most 
perfect Heat Generator for use Inside or 
Outside the Cabinet. Sold on 350 days’ trial, 
at prices to suit all, from 25s. to £6 I5s., 
Cabinet complete. If after testing, it is proved 
not to be all that we claim, money refunded. 

With each Cabinet a 100-page book is supplied. Free. 
This gives over 50 formulas for Medicated Bats. We 
publish valuable books—‘‘ Health, Strength, Hygiene,” 
etc., and send same Free on request, also Jist of usets, 
medical men and others. 


Century Henn Bath Cabinet uu. 2 


(Dept. 5),203, REGENT ST., LONDON; W. 
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HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING. 


is noted for its 
economy as a food- 
beverage, its deli- 
cious flavour, 
and its sus- 


and 


refreshing 
properties. 
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Bulletin.| 
Piebald Possibilities: A Little Australian Christmas Family Party of the Future. 
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South African Review,} (Dec. 12. 
The Sort of Immigrants we do not Want! 


The above is a faithful representation of an almost daily scene in the Dock Road, Cape Town. Each steamer brings in scores of 
Undesirables—chiefly Continentals of the lowest type ! 
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At Last! 


The women veters in New South Wales outnumber the men 
, by a very large majority. 





Minneapolrs Fournal } 





The Drought in Australia. 


There are some people who don t care what the price of coal is ! 
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The German Michel is muieghy reeted by his best friends in the 
New Year. _ 
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Des Moines Register.) 


The German Emperor and American Beef. 


“ V'll bet this rail will keep him out for awhile.” 
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FOR EAR-HAUNTING MELODIES, 


NICOLE FRERES’ L1p. 
MUSICAL BOXES 







































































have: ja world-wide reputation, 
Everyone who loves music 
should inspect this wonderful 
stock of. self-playing instru- 
ments, including the celebrated Capital Entertainers. 
PotypHon and REGINA musi- 4 
2 ©} cal boxes. They make dainty, Faithful Speakers. 
© | delicate music, soft, pleasant Constant Novelties. 
fe to the senses, ear-haunting. . 
t They play just when you want 
i F them and,just what you want NICOLE FRERES ‘ Ltd., 
| | them to play.. Afford de- 
ah lightful entertainment fur At TALKING MACHINES 
ns : omes, country house parties, 
N and in drawing-roonrs, &c. talk, sing, laugh, play, with startling 
. fidelity. Each note, word, or sound is clear 
4 and distinct. There are no scratchy noises, 
; mecerae in. - « - noe squeakings. None of the old gate 
F apply to these, the latest of the talking 
Ever-Lengthening pn Bo The Zonophone is — most 
erfect development the principle yet 
) mi Variety .... - pechect develegent 39 principle y 
Damnrde in a Variety. . 
rtoi i Nicole Freres, Ltd., are continually 
4 2 bode p> ahergroeed pane adding fresh records, and they comprise a 
tage ] b i ress jec lengthy list of the most entertaining records, 
G bes swig 2 beet _ musical and vocal. Constant change of pro- : 
i pennant pe re grammes always possible. er oe 
s é Send for Illustrated Catalogue. No. 31, Free AAA 
Write for Catalogue No. 31, free to readers of the Review of Reviews. to Readers of the “ Review of Reviews.” | 
_ 1c CDEpDEec NICOLE FRERES, LTD., 21, Ely ) 
NICOLE FRERES, Ltd., Place, Holborn, London, E.C. { 


21, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. eget igs , 



































‘A PURIFIED BODY. 


The most natural healer and invigorant known is the application of heat to the 
body in the form of hot air or vapour. It forces out impurities through the pores 
of the skin, stimulates the blood, vitalizes the whole body, produces a delicious 
sense of cleanliness, and that delightful feeling of health and vigour. Nothing 
else is so effective in stopping Colds, curing Rheumatism, Lumbago, Influenza, 
Blood, Skin, Liver and Kidney complaints. Every form of 

Hot Air, Vapour or Medicated Baths 
can be enjoyed privately at home with a Foots’ Patent Folding Bath Cabinet. The 
only perfectly satisfactory and absolutely safe Cabinet made. Has the most per- 
fect outside Heater and the Bather is not in any way fastened to the Cabinet. 
The advantages are many. The pleasure great. Its regular use means increased 
vitality and a purified body that is able to withstand extreme heat and cold, and 


that has the power to ward off disease. Dr. Gordon Staples says: “ Foots’ Bath 
Cabinet is the best.” 


Write for our “Bath Book.” It is Free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
Dept. C.B. 6, 
171 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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RIGHARDSON TREATMENT 
CURES 


after Drugs had failed. 


Mr. Atrrep C. Birkett, Kenilworth Villa, Brincliffe, Sheffield, 
writing on October 2, 1902, says :—‘‘I have the pleasure to inform 
ou that the set of Electro-Galvanic appliances I received from you 
in February last has. made a complete cure of my case, which, as 
you will no doubt remember, was one of complete nervous exhaus- 
tion, &c. Your appliances are truly marvellous, and their use has 
convinced me that Electricity is an agency to cure ailments without 
drug treatment, from which I got no appreciable result. I am very 
lad I changed my idea from taking drugs to using your Electro- 
Ivanic appliances, which have.made a new man of my nerves, 
nd I can truly say they are genuine.” 

The greatest. physicians the world ‘over 
now recognise Electrical Treatment’ as 
the finest they have, for it is Nature’s 
remedy ; but the expense of its application, 
and the difficulty of giving it to the patient 
for any length of time, makes it almost 
impossible for the ordinary individual to 
be treated by ‘it. ~ Bys means of Richard- 
son’s Perfected Electro-Galvanic Belt, how- 
ever, Nature’s great remedy is now placed 
within the means even of slender purses. 


The Richardson Electric Belt cures Rheumatism, 
Gout, and Kindred Ailments, speedily removes 
Indigestion and all Liver Troubles, and proves an 
unfailing remedy for all forms of Kidney Disease, 
Pain, and Weakness in the Back. It speedily 
restores health to delicate Women, and is a certain 
cure for every form of Nervous Weakness and 
General Debility in Men. 


Pamphlets, with shatinténbale, aan post free, 
30 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL. 


Every sufferer should write fully, in confidence, mentioning most 
disagreeable symptoms, when, as we are certain it will cure, 
we will send a Belt on thirty days’ free trial. If you are not perfectly 
satisfied, return it to us ; it costs you nothing to try it. Call or write 
to-day. Address letters :—- 


A. M. RICHARDSON & CO., Medical Galvanists, 


® 12, Vulean House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Z 





‘TUBERCULOSIS 


VITADATIO 


The Great Australian Remedy. 





TESTIMONIAL FROM MR. JOSEPH EVANS, 
7, Cobden Street, South Melbourne, 
Sir,— : 7th March, 1900. 

{t is from real gratitude that I pen you these few lines. My daughter 
aged 15, has had a wonderful experience with “ Vitadatio.” The followin: 
will suffice as a brief outline of her case :—For some nine or ten months sh 
sufferedifrom TUBERCULOSIS ON THE SPINE. At first an ABSCESS 
FORMED ON THE BACK OF HER NECK;; it grew very large an 
painful. We consulted a leading local doctor, who advised her to attend th 
Homeopathic Hospital, which she did. There THE DOCTORS OPERA 
TED, gave her some medicine and sent her home. Some little time after th 
wound began to discharge, and A LARGE BLADDER-LIKE GROWTH 
formed across her shoulders. We consulted another eminent doctor, wh 
pronounced it to be A VERY BAD CASE OF TUBERCULOSIS, and said 
THE ONLY CHANCE OF SAVING HER LIFE WAS BY AN 
OPERATION, and the removal uf some of the bone; but, on his second 
visit, some eight or ten days after, he told us THERE WAS NO POSSIBLI 
HOPE OF SAVING HER LIFE, as her lungs were seriously affected, 
and an incessant cough was now troubling her. . | may.meption SHE HAD 
NEARLY LOST THE USE OF HER LEFT ARM, and it seemed to 
be wasting away. In about fourteen days she had fallen away to a mer: 
skeleton, When she drew her breath or moved her shoulders a little, « 
gurgling sound like water could be distinctly heard. My neighbour urged 
me to give “ Vitadatio ” atrial. I said 1 would try anything rather than 
risk an operation. We commenced on the “ Vitadatio,” and, strange as it 
may seem, in about eight or ten days the discharge had nearly ceased ; the 
severe’pain and also the cough were nearly gone. You may be sure we stuck 
to “ Vitadatio.” After a week or two more the bladder-like growth seemed 
to shrink away and dry up. Save from the mark of the first operation, IT 
HAS NOW ENTIRELY DISAPPEARED. SHE HAS KEGAINED 
THE PERFECT USE OF HER ARM, AND HAS PUT.ON FLESH 
AT A WONDERFUL RATE, She says. she-has ABSOLUTELY NO 
PAIN, and certainly looks as well as, OR BETTER than, ever she did. 
Her appetite is good, and she can sleep well. She has seen both the doctors 
who PREVIOUSLY pronounced her case as ‘‘ HOPELESS.” One was 
GREATLY ASTONISHED, and remarked, “You ARE A LIVING 
WONDER.” The other pronounced her cure as **SIMPLY MARVEL- 
LOUS.” My neighbours and many others can vouch for the genuineness 
of her case. 

We cannot express how’truly thankful we are at her marvellous cure, and 
you are at liberty to use this as you please. I give the above of MY OWN 
FREE WILL, and IT IS STRICTLY TRUE. 

Yours very gratefully, 
(Signed) JOSEPH EVANS. 

Witness, JOHN GRANT GORDON. 


NERVOUSNESS, INSOMNIA, LOSS of APPETITE, cured by 


VITADATIO. 


MR. WALTER KELLEY wrote me some eight weeks since as follows : 

“ You'see I am. improving both in writing and health, thanks to 
€ Vitadatio.’’ I'can eat and sleep well, and shall soon be as strong as ever.” 

On the roth of January, MR. KELLEY forwarded me the following 
testimonial : 

Sir,—It affords me very great pleasure to let you know what ‘ Vitadatio” 
has done for me. have suffered from nervousness, insomnia, loss of 
appetite, and headache for over twenty years. Since taking ‘‘ Vitadatio,” 
six months ago, I can sleep sound refreshing sleep, my appetite is better, and 
I am quite ten years younger in every way than I was before taking the 
medicine. I shall be very pleased to give any information to any one who 
will call and see me. I am, yours very truly, 

WALTER KELLEY. 

6, Broom Lane, Levenshulme, Manchester. 

Mr. Kelley has been a well-known business man in Manchester, and as 
he has been prominently connected with local boards, he will doubtless be 
known to many who read this. 


London Agent: C. B. BRAHAM, 181, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS AND GROCERS. 
The price of Medicine is 4/6 and 2/9 per Bottle. 





For further particulars— 


§, A. PALMER, Mount Place, Brook Street, Manchester. 


Correspondence Invited, 


Write for Testimonials, 
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Kladderadatsch. | (Jan. ax, 





The Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich. 


Kladderadatsch.| {Jan. 4. 


Von Biilow in the Tariff struggle becomes a new fron Chancellor. They may congratulate each other iow. 


























: 
fi i ‘ Neue Gliihlichter.| [ Vienna. 
Simplicissimus.] ve . A Dangerous Dance. 

Biiiow and- Bismarck. 





, First Workman: “ They seem still to dance merrily.” 
Bismarck (soliloquising) ; “‘ The lighter one is, the quicker oné ¢an moun Seconp Workman: “Let them dance, We will see to it that the floor 
to the laurels.” becomes too hot for them scon.” 
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[Jan. 4. 
Lamsdorff’s Mission from the Tsar. 


LamsporrF (to Ferdinand, Alexander and Draga): ‘ Be quiet, dear children, and do not wake the sick man.” 
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j {Dec. 5. 
The Opium Den of, International Tolerance. 


Tue Peopres or Europe: * Don’t let us make any noise, otherwise the landlord will empty our pockets.” 
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A Good Liver, 


thorough digestion, and efficient kidneys 
render Gout and Rheumatism impossible. 
Seigel’s Syrup tones and regulates these 
organs, securing healthy normal action 

that is how and why it both prevents and 
cures these painful crippling disorders. 
Rheumatism is caused by the deposit of 
uric acid in the blood. Uric acid is pro- 
duced by Indigestion affecting the liver. 
The kidneys, unable to expel the excess 
of uric acid, permit it to accumulate and 
form urates. Urates are the burning, itching 
lumpsindicating Gout. Cold, damp weather 
never causes Gout and Rheumatism ; but 
when the poison is already in the tissues it 
frequently develops and brings them out 
by hindering the action of the skin, liver, 
and kidneys. Seigel’s Syrup, made of 
fruits, roots, and herbs, expels this poison 
from the system, and prevents its excessive 
formation by inducing healthy activity of 
the liver, kidneys, and digestive organs. 
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CURES 


Read this testimony : Mrs. Mary 
Woolven, Barristown, Stachallen, 


Co. Meath, says: “For several 
winters I suffered terribly from 
Rheumatism and Indigestion. As 


soon as ever the cold and wet of 
winter set in I was almost crippled, 
AND and compelled either to lie down 
or hobble about on sticks. Three 
bottles of Seigel’s Syrup drove every 


pain out of my body, and J have 
never been troubled with either 
a complaint since.” 
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Rest for the Restless, 
Ease for the Nervous, 
Comfort for the Invalid, 

and Luxury for Everyone 


Foots’ Marlborough 
Reclining Chair 


is rigid or rocks at will, and can be adjusted to every 
position of comfort and ease without rising—simply by 
the turn of a knob. 

The back can be lowered to any position from ff 
upright to flat and rises automatically when de- # 
sired. The seat will tilt to any angle. The leg- 

B rest can be raised to set level or can be detached 
~ and used as an independent foot-stool or ottoman. 
An adjustable reading desk and table when re 

quired. Spin s all over. Let us send you our 
catalogue “Chair Comfort,” which will give you 
n all the details. Post free. 


fy J. Foot 
ie & Son, 
z Dept. R.C. 6, 


171 New 
Bond St., 
London, W. 


























The Deaf Hear. 


Deaf eeeccne need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures has come 

a genuine success. Head noises can be cured and the deaf made to hear so 

effectively that they wonder if they really were deaf. Particulars of a 

startling discovery, based upon the science of vibration, that will assist 
all persons suffering from deafness, fully described, free to all. 

The Murray Company are in sole possession of a marvellous home method that does what all other devices and 
treatments have been trying to do. This method has completely revolutionised the treatment for deafness, on account 
of bearing directly on the three causes producing deafness'which were heretofore ignored by physicians. This new in- 
vention is the simplest, safest and the surest means toacompletecure. It is a home treatment that anyone can easily 

’ follow. » The Company want it understood that this method is different re from all others; they do not claim this 

treatment will cure those who are so unfortunate as to have been born deaf, but to those who have once heard and 

lost their héaring through illness or disease, they offer a remedy which they believe has not and will not be equalled. 
FREE By sending your name and address to The MURRAY COMPANY, 12, CENTURY HOUSE 

REGENT ST., LONDON, W., you will receive free a full description of this remarkable method 

which will enable you to restore your hearing at'a very slight expense. The description is posted to you free, and you 
will be delighted to learn how easily you can obtain relief. It will pay you to write to-day. Don't neglect to doso. 





























gy UNSURPASSED. UNEQUALED. 

‘~ Use, it for your own and 

‘ your children’s hair and 

you will find it Preserves, 
Nourishes, Enriches, and Re- 


stores it more effectually 

Ni AC ASS AR OC] L than anything else. Golden 

; Colour for fair or grey hair, 

Bottles, 3/6, 7/-, 10/-. Sold 

by Stores, Chemists, Hair- 
dressers, and 


ROWLAND ’S, 














67, HATTON CARDEN, LONDON. 
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Morning Leader.) Weekly "reeman.] {Jan. 27. 
The Newmarket Victory. Waiting for His Opportunity. 
J. Burt: “ There, that ought to sink you !” Sir H. CAmpBELL-BANNERMAN (feeling his biceps’: “* I'll soon be a 
match for you.” 
Pat: “ And both of you will have to reckon with me.” 
‘ 
Westminster Gazetle.} {Jan. 5. (Jan. 23. 
A Prop. 
On the Newmarket Links. Mr. Haldane, K.C., M.P., speaking at Leatherhead on Wednesday 
“Alas! PT RN evening, referred to Mr, Chamberlain as the chief, if not the only, prop of 
Alas! my beautiful Brassey ! the popularity of the Government at the present time. 
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South African Register.) [Jan. 5 
Sprigg the First! 


(And, let us hops, the last. 




















Sir Gordon Sprigg suffers from a species of megalomania !— Dr. Ja:ne- Cape Register.] (Dec. 22. 
son, at Kimberley.) ms ae te 

Start not, gentle reader! ‘‘ Megalomania” is only the technical term A . : 
for “ Swelled-head.” Mr. Hofmeyr Shedding His Skin. 























Cape Times.) 


“When they said that I had no chance, I thought of ancient history. It is full of examples. There is the story in the old Bcok 
about the pigmy and the giant. They met in a valley, and the followers of the giant were on one side and the children of Israel on 
the other ; and I, the pigmy, stand before you to-night, still at the head of the administration of the affairs of this Colony.”—Six 
Gorpon Spricc, at East London. 
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GIVE UNQUALIFIED rere ve 
Comfort, fas] 
Elegance, —_ 2 
Convenience, {f 
Durability, 


Are all combined in 


ElOoe-Wernicke Office Furniture 


WHICH IS THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
; ROLL TOP DESKS, inade of the best Woodsg 


and Materials in various styles ; specially con- 
structed to stand climatic changes ; do not warp, 
@ swell, or shrink. The Drawer Bottoms are 
panelled in, and thus dust-proof; Drawers run 
easily. The Derby Desks are handsome, full 
of pigeon-holes and handy contrivances. The 
Roil-Top locks all Drawers automatically when 
shut down, and there are general excellences not 
to be found in similar makes of Desks. Made in 
sections ; readily taken to pieces ; go through any 
doorway; will not wear out. Prices as low as 
consistent with first-class work and material. 
FREE.—Any reader of THE Review or Reviews can have one of our 
Handsome IIlustrated No. 33G Catalogues on application. 


She Globe-“Wernicke Co. Limited 
44, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


82, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 
Alse at 23, Snow Hill, BIRMINGHAM. 
































All Hands 


want 


Quaker Oats 
because a 2 1b. Pckt., costing 6d., 
makes 40 


yood breakfasts or suppers, 


but it must be 


@ TTY (2) af OF 1G: 


Over 70,000 Quaker Oats 
Spoons and Forks already sent 
out. Particulars of how to 
obtain them in every packet, 
or on application to Dept. |, 

Quaker Oats, Ld., Eastcheap, London, E.C, 
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A DELIGHTFUL GIFT. 


UIS XIV™ REPEATER = £5 


Bee Sent for inspection ie receipt 
of reference. 


Many people receive service from their 
edvienss and friends which mere mone- 
tary preens cannot adi eater dis- 

cha Fora gift under such conditions 
noth ape could ord greater delight 
than the Splendid Repeater Watch 
which the 

H. White Manufacturing Company 
haye succeeded in producix: at an 
extraordinarily low price. 

Repeating Watch is a_ priceless 
possession—hitherto debarred to many 
owing to ‘its prohibitive cost—since it 
tells the hours in the dark without ocea- 
sion to disturb one’s rest to seek a light. 

The Company have produced a watch 
upon which every dependence may be 
placed, at*fully 30 per cent. below the 
customary retail price. 

Upon Receipt of £5, 
the Compnny will mail, at their own 
k, this magnificent 


Louis xIvih Quarter Repeater, 


built after the antique Louis XIV Model. 
A superb Keyless j-plate Lever of excep- 
tional finish, with fine Chronometer 
Balance, and Gun-metal Cases. Very 
thin, Gold Slide and Mounts, Repeats 
hours and quarters on fine Musical Gong. 
A Gentleman's Watch. Highly recom- 
mended as the very best built, modcrate- 
priced Repeate: r yet producé ed. Free from 
complicated mechanism. 


COLONIAL ORDERS 










FREE 
Watches, Chains, Rings, post 


Fon 


receive special attention from.a member 

of the firm ; watches subjected to special 

tests. Insured postage (British Posses- 

sions) 2s. 6d., elsewhere 5s. Sent at the 
_ company’s risk. r 


.—Guide Book of. our 


id to every : applicant men- 
toning | Renew of Reviews. 








Manufacturing Company, 
04, Market St., Manchester. 


. WHITE ; 





Patronised by Royalty. 













¥ Art Catalogue Gratis. 


10 GUINEAS to I9 GUINEAS, 
or from a GUINEA per: month. 
“The Best Bicycle that British Workman- 
ship can produce.” 

TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., Coventry. 
4and 5, Holborn Viaduct, London, E:c. 
30, Deansgate Arcade, Manchester. 

























THE WORST COUGH 





MAPLE & CO 


The “OAKLEY ”’ Shutter-Front Writing-Table 








The Oakley ’ ’ aiuttes: front writing table in oak, peels i 
sides and back, fitted with drawers, sliding trays, small 


drawers, pigeon-holes, shelves, racks, etc., 4 ft. 2 in., 

£6 12s 6d 

* Oakley” revolving and tilting chair in stamped leather, 
10s, 


The chair can also be supplied stained mahogany or walnut 


THE LARGEST SELECTION OF FURNITURE 
For LIBRARIES, STUDIES, BOARD and COMMITTEE 
Rooms in the ‘Word 


Tottenham Court Road, London: and Paris 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


CINEMATOGRAPHS. 


HUGHES’ MARVELLOUS PAMPHENGOS, nearly 4,000 Sold. 





Finest Oil-lighted Lantern. Gives brilliant 10 to 14 ft. pictures. 4 in 
finest Condensers, ’ etc., elegant brass sliding fronts. Reduced to £4 4s. 
Establishea Universal four-wick Lantern, 18s. 6¢. | Hand 
over 30 years some brass Biunial Lanterns, £6 10s. Limelight 
ets from 8s. 6d. The Grand and Miniatur: 
Malden Triples, as supplied-to Madame Patti 

Professor Malden, Royal Polytechnic, et 

Hughes’ Magnificently Illustrated Catalogue, 
180 original oeaaiogs, tod., free. List of 60,000 
Slides, 7d., free. Bijou Illustrated C atalogue, $d. 
free. Cheapest and Best Lantern Outfits in th 
World. 

Hughes’ Photo-Rotoscope attacl- 
ment, a little gem. Will give 10 to 16 ft. pictures. 
No. 1 Machine reduced to £7 75.; with lantern 
} complete, £11 11s. Equal to Machines costing: 
$20 to £30. 

Hughes’ Photo-Rotoscope Peep 
Show. The greatest money-taker of the century 
animated pictures in the open air, Winter o: 
Summer. Twenty people can see at one tim: 
Not a toy. Complete, with machine, £21 10s. 
Bijou Acetylene ditto, £12 125, 

Hughes’ Moto-Photoscope Reversing 
Cinematograph. A Masterpiece of perfection. 

Hughes’ Combined Lantern and Cine- 
matograph. The Rotograph shows Film and 
Lantern picture same size alternately. Perfect change 
Price, £16 16s. 

The New Century Imperial Rotograph, t 
take 1,000 feet of film, complete, £21 ros., with Lantern com- 
bination. Grandly Illustrated Catalogue of all Cinematographs, ditto Cameras, 
Developing Apparatus, &c., 8d. Illustrated film list, 6d. 


2S, SPECIALIST, 





W. C. HUGHES, 


BREWSTER HOUSE, 82, MORTIMER ROAD, KINGSLAND, LONDON, N. 
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| -TeCURE 
| Drunkards 


There is a cure for Drunkenness 
which has shed its radiance into 
thousands of hitherto desolate 
homes. It does its work so silently 
and surely that while the voted 
wife, sister, or brother looks on, 
the drunkard is reclaimed, even 
against his will, or without his 
knowledge or co-operation. 
This famous remedy has guided 
many a young man to sobriety and 
into the high road of fortune, and tied Mates in 
Mrs. : aR, 


and the son. 


Mrs. George Fuller says:—‘/ am only too thankful my 
husband never now wishes Jor infos ricating liquor. | gavehim Antt- 
dips, in his tea and coffee, and it has quite cured him.” With the 


FREE TRIAL 


Packet will be sent books and testimonials from hundreds who have 
been cured, and nga needed to save those near and dear to 
you. Don’t neglect to write to-day. 


has saved the father, the brother, 4,1, saved her hushand. 





BILIOUSNESS 


RS. HAKE, 61, Lower Barton Hill 
ao. Bristol, says: ‘‘ Six months 
go my health began to fail, my 
appetite fell off, and after the lightest meal, indiges- 
tion afflicted me and bile 

began to rise in my throat. 

I was quite strated 
wit acute 
pains in my 
head, restless 
sleep, and se- 
vere fainting 
fits; | became 
languid and ‘fagged out’ 

with the least exertion. I 

‘consulted a doctor, but m 
itbcoliin continued, and seemed to be spenraiin 
Then I tried Bile Beans, and soon noticed a decided 
improvement. Ina short while | was entirely cured. 
Bile Beans for Biliousness cure Headache, Influenza, Consti- 
pation, Liver Trouble, Liver Chill, Indigestion, Debility, Anzemia, 
and ali Female Ailments. Of all ¢ Chemists, or post free from the 
Bile Bean Mfg. Co., Red Cros: Street, London, E.C., on receipt 
of prices, 1/14 and 2/9 per box. 








SEEN THE BILOSCOPE? The ‘BILO OSCOPE’ and Outfit 

wen advertising ity, for pr g iife-like pictures), 

‘ost Free on receipt of 7 stamps. Address the Bile 
Bean Mfg. Co., Box 628, Greek Street, Leeds. 


BILE BEANS. 




















HYPNOTISM 


Its Increasing Use in Daily Life by 
English People. 





No Longer a Secret Art, But Now in The 
Hands of Thousands. 


A London Publishing House Distributing 
Free Books on Hypnotism. 


Some Strange Secrets of Personal 
Influence Laid Bare. 


The London office of a well-known publishing house is creating 
a deal of surprised interest here in the subject of hypnotism 
and allied science by the novel method of giving away books 
absolutely free. By merely writing to the Psychic Research 
Publishing Company, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C., 
you can, according to their advertisement, receive by return post 
a most remarkable, fascinating, and instructive illustrated book 
called ‘‘The Power Within.” This hook and accompanying 
literature contain some most startling information, setting fort) 
not only how to set about to learn hypnotism at your ow: 
home, but revealing the fact that this mysterious art is now 
actually being used to advantage by English people in daily lift 

According to the publishers, the aim of this startling little 
free book is to answer such questions as occur to all interested! 
in the mysterious relation between mind and matter. 

Such questions as these, for instance :—Can I learn how t» 
hypnotise? Why is the art not more widely known? Just 
how should I set about it to learn at home, and practise it ” 
Is instantaneous hypnotism possible? What is ‘‘ personal 
magnetism,” and how is it acquired? What is the mysteriou- 
secret of the wonderful success and influence of certain people 
who seem most ordinary in other ways? Is there really « 
scientific mode of life or thought which attracts health, success, 
and happiness? Is it possible to thus radically change onc’s 
whole life in a few days, as many clam to have done? Js it 
true that humanity in general is, in a sense, hypnotised by 
conventionality, and thus blinded to splendid opportunities for 
success and happiness which lie on every hand? What can I do 
to arouse myself from this ‘‘ hypnosis of custom,” and rise to 
the attainments which my natural ability would warrant ’ 
What must I do to become, a hypnotist? To develop a 
magnetic, attractive, forceful character? To acquire courag:, 
ambition, cheerfulness? ‘To kill fear and worry? To make 
myself a source of happiness and inspiration to my friends ? 

The reader will readily see that a book, especially a fre 
‘book, dealing with such vitally interes'ing subjects as these is 
arousing a lively demand, and the edition provided by the 
Company is being rapidly exhausted. To obtain this book, 
which. is entitled ‘‘ The Power Within,” it is only necessary to 
send your plainly written name and address, enclosing a penny 
stamp for return postage, to the Psychic Research Company 
(Dept. 303), Temple Chambers, Temple Avenve, E.C. 

As the nature of the contents of this book is of such vital 
interest and importance to many, it is requested that no one 
write out of mere curiosity, It is desired-to supply the bool 
only to those having a genuine wish to be informed on these 
subjects. 
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“‘T congratulate you upon being the comrades of so brave a man as General Delarey. I met him in London, and 
have come to regard him as a friend.”—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speech to the Boers at Ventersdorp, January 24th, 1903. 
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